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PREFACE. 



In the early part of last year, the author pub- 
lished a small pamphlet entitled, " Observations 
on the Evils resulting to Ireland from the inse- 
curity of title and the existing Laws of Real Pro- 
perty, with some Suggestions towards a Remedy." 
The various information which has since come 
before him, as one of the secretaries to the Central 
Relief Association of the Society of Friends, has 
greatly strengthened the conviction previously 
entertained, that the circumstances under which 
the landed property of Ireland has been placed, 
have, more than any other cause, contributed to 
the poverty of the people, and have greatly in- 
creased the effects of the recent calamity. 

In the hope of rendering a more extended view 
of this subject interesting to the public, he has 
attempted to shew why the failure of the potato 
crop has been so severely felt in Ireland, and to 
point out what have appeared to him the best 
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means of placing the country in a position of 
independence. 

In the last chapter, some portions of the pam- 
phlet above alluded to are republished : and the 
same arguments are frequently repeated through- 
out the work, with a view of shewing the evils 
of large encumbered estates, and the necessity of 
such alterations in the laws, as may give security 
and simplicity of title ; may facilitate and cheapen 
the means of transfer ; may free the land from 
the various restrictions which interfere with its 
improvement ; and may permit its sale to those 
who possess the capital indispensable for that pur- 
pose. 

He trusts that the details he has given of the 
recent calamity, of the means adopted for its 
temporary alleviation, and of the present position 
of the country, may prove interesting to many of 
those who have evinced their sympathy for the 
sufferings of the Irish peasantry, by the greatness 
of their liberality. 

Dublifiy 20th of First Month, 1848. 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF IRELAND. 
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The natural features of Ireland are peculiar. An 
extensive limestone plain occupies the central dia^ 
tricts, while the mountains lie in various groiip8 
near the sea. The generally tame character of the 
eastern shores, affording few good porta, contrasts 
strongly with the bold rocky headlands, stretching 
fer into the Atlantic, and the numerous islands 



which stud the western coast, whose deep and land- 
locked bays form many safe and commodious har- 
bours. The wild mountain scenery of the western 
counties is diversified by many lakes, which dis- 
charge their waters by short and rapid rivers, 
offering great facilities of water power ; while the 
drainage of the inland coimties is chiefly effected 
by the Shannon. This great river swells out into 
several extensive lakes, and finally empties itself 
into the Atlantic by a broad and deep estuary. A 
considerable portion of this limestone district is 
occupied by deep wet bogs, which are yet suffi- 
ciently elevated for drainage ; but by far the greater 
part is covered with a light but very fertile soil, 
producing good crops of com, and affording excel- 
lent pasturage. The sides and bases of the moun- 
tains, though partly covered with bogs, support 
large numbers of cattle and sheep, for which the 
natural mountain pastures, favoured by the mild- 
ness of the climate, afford grazing throughout 
nearly the whole year. To these advantages it is 
a serious drawback, that its western sea-coast con- 
sists so largely of wild rock and barren mountains, 
which greatly interrupt the communication of the 
interior with the sea. 

Peculiar as are the natural features of the 
country, the character and circumstances of its 
inhabitants are yet more extraordinary and di- 



versified. It fKtasesses a fertile soil, and a climate | 
of almost unequalled mildness. Its rivers and 
the oceaji around it teem with fiah. Many of 
these rivers are navigable foi- miles inland, while 
others offer water-powej' in immediate proximity 
to the sea. But this fertile soil is ill-cultivated ; 
these fisheries are neglected ; the navigable rivers 
bear few vessels on their bosom ; and the rapid 
current, which might have been made available 
for various purposes of profitable industry, runs 
neglected to the ocean. The inhabitants, taken 
individually, are active and intelligent, fertile 
in resources, full of hope, kind to their neigh- 
bours, affectionate and faithful iu the domestic 
relations of life ; yet they make slow progress in 
civilization. The time is wasted in party dissen- I 
sions, which, well employed, might have advanced 1 
the prosperity of all. The rich in many cases 
neglect and oppress the poor, who return their 
oppression by servility and hatred ; and too often 
by deeds of cold-blooded violence, which are of 
such frequent occurrence, that they are scarcely 
regarded, until some outrage of peculiar atrocity 
fixes the public attention for a time. It is a land 
of strong contrasts. The splendid mansion looks 
down on ivretched hovels, where a single room, 
perhaps without window or chimney, lodges the 
numerous family of the peasant. The luxury of 
B 2 






the rich contrasts painfully with the hopeless and 

I ^squalid pauperism of the poor. 

It has been remarked as one of the anomalies of 
this extraordinary country, that while its intelli- 
gent inhabitants differ widely among themselves as 
to the causes of its difficulties and degradation, 
and the means of cure, they are unanimous in 
ascribing to the people of England the grossest 
ignorance as to their social character and position. 
There is certainly too much reason for this opinion ; 
it is evident to every Irishman who mixes in Eng- 

j lish society. Whence, then, arises the difficulty of 
comprehending us ? Perhaps the answer may be 
found in the great variety of character and social 
circumstances, as affected by locality, by race, and 
by religion ; the differences resulting from which 
are not sufficiently appreciated by strangers, who 
seem to regard all Ireland as presenting similar 
features. From the great difference of feeling pro- 
duced by these divisions, it also results, that Irish- 
I men view every subject connected with their 
country through an atmosphere of prejudice. 

The energetic character and industrious habits 
of the people of England have been ascribed, and 
probably correctly, to the thorough amalgamation 
of the Saxon inhabitants with their Norman con- 
querors. These, seizing on all the property of the 
country, reduced its former possessors to unresist- 



iiig submission to their will, yet in course of time 
yielded to the influence of numbers, adopted the 
language, and much of the laws and political insti- 
tutions of the conquered Saxons, and the two 
nations became one people. But Ireland, although 
invaded, vanquished in warfare, her princes strip- 
ped of their inheritance, and her people bent 
beneath the yoke of strangers, was never so tho- 
roughly subdued as to blend the conquerors and 
the conquered into one. The Norman adventurers 
exhibited in Ireland the same daring spirit, the 
same military prowess, the same lust of power, the 
same cruelty and disregard of the rights of others, 
which the unfortunate Saxons had already experi- 
enced. But the circumstances attending their 
invasion of Ireland, were very different from those 
of their conquest of England. In the one case, a few 
military adventurers of minor importance sought for 
individual aggrandizement ; in the other, a whole 
people followed the standard of their sovereign, to 
take possession of a kingdom of which they consi- 
dered him the rightful heir. The English monarch 
claimed only the feudal lordship of Ireland ; but 
the Nonnan duke had been crowned as the acknow- 
ledged successor of a long established line of kings. 
Here lay the essential difference. Had the early 
Norman kings succeeded in the attempt to esta- 
blish their sovereignty in France ; had they dictated 



laws to their island conquest from Rouen, or Bour- 
deaux, or Paris, England would have been placed 
in somewhat similar circumstances, and the fete of 
Ireland might now be hers. 

Some intention of subjugating the whole island 
appears to have existed at first, as is shown by the 
settlement of the Fitzgeralds, the De Courcys, the 
femilies of Roche, Barry, and others in Munster, and 
of the De Burghs in Connaught. But these distant 
settlers, so fer separated from the seat of govern^ 
ment, intermarried with the native Irish, adopted 
their language and manners, assumed the power 
and state of Irish chieftains, and became, in the 
language of the old chroniclers, " ipsis Hibemis 
Hibemiores." Even the powerful barons of Lein- 
ster, the Fitzgeralds earls of Kildare, the Butlers 
earls of Ormonde, and others, while professing aUe- 
giance to the king of England, exercised inde- 
pendent authority in their own territories. They 
made war upon each other, or against the native 
Irish, at their own pleasure. The king's writ had 
no course within their jurisdiction. The Irish 
princes who had offered homage, and made nomi- 
nal submission to Henry, resumed their former 
independence as soon as he left Ireland ; and 
thus, before the termination of a century, the 
English rule and law were confined to the 
limits of the Pale, comprising the four counties of 
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Dublin, Louth, Meath, and Kildarc, and to the loaii- 
time cities of Cork, Waterford, and a few others 
of less note. 

The supremacy of legal right may be said to 
have commenced in England with the reign of 
Henry VII. Since then, England has never been 
disturbed by the presence of a foreign enemy, and 
even the few short insurrections which took place at 
different times, or the more serious conflict between 
Charles I. and the Parliament, scarcely interrupted 
the authority of law, or disturbed the rights of 
property. The English poor-law dates from the 
43rd year of Elizabeth ; and even prior to that 
date, the manufacturing and commercial industry 
of England had been largely developed, and the 
protection afforded by some of her predecessors to 
refugees from the continent, had laid the foundation 
of several most important manufectures. At this 
period, Ireland was a prey to the horrors of civil 
warfare. The insurrection of the Earl of Desmond, 
the powerful head of the southern branch of the 
Gei-aldines, led to the confiscation of Munster. 
His extensive territories were granted by Elizabeth 
to English adventurers, in large estates or seignio- 
ries, Sir Walter Raleigh receiving upwards of 
20,000 acres. Sir \Yalter sold his Irish property to 
Boyle earl of Cork, who built and fortified Bandon 
and other towns, which he peopled with English 



settlers; but the greater part of the grantees only 
endeavoured to extort the most they could out of 
the original inhabitants, without troubling them- 
selves for the permanent improvement of the 
country. 

The flight of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrcon- 
ndj chiefs of the great northern clans of O'Neil 
and O'Donnel, early in the following reign, 
and the insurrection and death of Sir Cahir 
O'Dogberty, were followed by the confiscation of 
six counties in Ulster. This led to a settlement 
of a different character. The grants were in lots 
of 1000, 1500, and 2000 acres, and the grantees 
undertook to settle or " plant" a certain number of 
English or Scotch Protestant tenants on each grant. 
This undertaking was not fully performed, yet 
the effect has been such as to confer on the greater 
part of that province a character quite distinct from 
the rest of Ireland. 

The sanguinary warfare in the reign of Charles I. 
and the unrelenting and cruel policy of Cromwell, 
made another and most important change in the 
condition of the country. Many of the Irish were 
driven beyond the Shannon, or compelled to take 
refuge in the mountain fastnesses of Ulster and 
Munster, and their lands were bestowed on Crom- 
well's soldiers, thus adding another body of Eng- 
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lish settlers, and, it may be said, completing the 
conquest of the island. 

Thus deprived of their native cliieftains, driven 
for refuge into pathless bogs and mountains, their 
cities and fertile plains in the power of the stranger, 
their country subjected to English law and Eng- 
lish rulers, it might have been expected that the 
Irish people would have yielded at length to a stem 
necessity, and quietly submitting to their fate, have 
sought the advantages which an amalgamation with 
their conquerors must necessarily produce. But 
another fatal ingredient had been added to the many 
causes of discord previously existing, which seemed 
to render the chances of a complete union even 
more remote than before. Their creed differed from 
that of their conquerors. The descendants of the 
early Norman settlers, equally with the aboriginal 
Celts, refused to adopt the doctrines of the refor- 
mation, which were presented for their acceptance 
at the sword's point, with the disadvantageous 
accompaniment of a foreign priesthood, speaking a 
a foreign language, who sought not them, but 
theirs ; who cared not for the flock so that they 
obtained the fleece. 

The insurrection in the time of Charles I. partook 
largely of the character of a religious contest. It 
was directed against Protestantism rather than 
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against English sovereignty ; and the bloody war- 
fare which ensued, was carried on quite as much 
I in the hope of re-establishing the dominion of the 
church of Kome in Ireland, as of freeing the 
country from the yoke of England. The sub- 
sequent contest appears to have been devoid of 
any principle of nationality, and to have been 
undertaken with the sole object of supporting a 
sovereign of their own fiiith on the throne of 
England. The issue of that contest, the defeat at 
the Boyne and Aughrim, the defence and capi- 
tulation of Limerick, are well known. Had the 
treaty of Limerick been faithfully kept ; had the 
Irish Koman Catholics, humbled by defeat, been 
treated with even-handed justice, as entitled to the 
protection of the laws equally with their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, the result of the one himdred and 
fifty years which have since elapsed might have 
been widely different. But almost the first act 
of the Irish legislature was to pass those penal 
laws, of which an eminent historian has declared, 
that " to have exterminated the Catholics by the 
" sword, or expelled them like the Moriscoes of 
" Spain, would have been little more repugnant to 
"justice and humanity, but incomparably more 
'* politic." 

* Hallam*s Const. Hist, of England, vol. ii. page 562. 
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There were now in Ireland three nations, the 
aboriginal Celts, the descendants of the early Nor- 
man settlers, and the new English, who had ob- 
t^ned portions of the lands, confiscated on different 
occaaiona, from the time of Elizabeth to that of 
James II. A common adherence to the church 
of Kome united the two former into one body. Of 
these, some of the wealthier classes, yielding to the 
pressure of the penal code, conformed to the 
Protestant church, in order to preserve their estates 
and political rights ; but the great bulk of the people 
remained Roman Catholics. Indeed it may well be 
doubted, whether any serious vnsh. was generally felt 
for the conversion of the lower classes of the Irish to 
Protestantism. The means which had proved effec- 
tual in GreatBritain were not tried here. Preachers 
■were not employed to explain the new doctrines 
to the people in their own language. There was 
no circulation of the Scriptures translated into 
the vulgar tongue. The clergy being English or 
of English descent, were unable to hold intercourse 
with a large portion of the people; and they felt 
little anxiety about increasing the number of their 
congregation, so long as their tithes were duly 
paid.* The penal laws did not much affect the 



• AJl the religious aervicea of the ProleBtant churob were originBlly 
in Engliah. An Act of the Iriah Porliiiment, paased in 1537, the 28tli 
Seatj VIII. required nil patrans of lirings to nombate none but those 
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lowest class, and seem to have been intended, by 
depriving the rich of their property, and preventing 
education, to reduce the whole mass of Irish 
Roman Catholics to a state of serfdom, in which 



who could speak English, and only permitted them to "present an 
** honest able man albeit he cannot speak English," after offering it by 
public proclamation for four successiye weeks, " to any fit person who 
** can speak English." Afterwards, when it was found impossible, in 
many places, to procure those who could speak the English language, the 
clergy were permitted, by an Act passed in 1560, the 2nd Elizabeth, to 
use the Common Prayer in Latin. 

Leland, in reference to the attempt made in the reign of Elizabeth 
to enforce conformity to the doctrines of the reformation, then lately in. 
troduced, says : ** The clergy who refused to conform abandoned the 
** cures : no reformed ministers could be found to supply their places; 
** the churches fell to ruin : the people were left without any rehgious 
** worship or instruction. Even in places of most civility, the statutes 
** lately made were evaded or neglected with impunity." — See vol. ii. 
p. 226. 

And when describing the foundation of Trinity College, he says : 
** From the first beginning of the Reformation, the difficulties in finding 
** pastors, the negligence of governors in affairs of religion, and the op- 
** position given to every attempt to provide for the instruction of the 
** people, and the real establishment of the reformed faith and worship, 
<* gradually reduced the church of Ireland to a state of destitution," &c. 
He also quotes a letter from Sir Henry Sydney to Queen Elizabeth, from 
which the following extract is taken : ** If I should write unto your 
** Majestic, what spoUe hath been, and is, of the archbishopricks, 
** whereof there are four, and of bishopricks, whereof there are above 
"thirty, partly by the prelates themselves, partly by the potentates 
<* their noisome neighbours, I should make too long a libel of this my 
** letter; but your Majestic may believe it, that upon the face of the 
** earth, where Christ is professed, there is not a church in so miserable 
*' a case; the misery of which consisteth in these three particulars: — 
•* the ruin of the very temples themselves ; the want of good ministers 
** to serve in them, when they shall be re-edified ; competent living for 
** the ministers, being well chosen," &c. — See voL ii. page 319. 

Again, Leland accounts for laws against non-conformists being much 
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they should no lonffer be dangerous, and yet might 
be more useful to their oppressors as labourers, or 
as tenants from whom exorbitant rents might be 
obtained. 



relaxed during Elizabeth's reisn, thua ; " Indeed it would have been a 
' ■ uaeleaa and wanton, ae well as an impolitic exerciBe of power, to have se. 
" vttT^y enforced the penalties of this law, aa the christian methods of 
" reformation were eacriflced to the echcme of diacouraging that 
" laagnage, in which alone the hod; of the people could have received 
" inatmotion ; as there were few charehes to resort to, few teachers 
" to exhort and inatruct, fewer atill who could be uaiierstood, and 
"almost all, at least for the greater part of tliia reign, of scandalous 
" inefficiency."— See vol. ii. page 382. 

Burnet, in the life of Bedell, bishop of Kilmore and Ardogh, in the 
rdgn of Charles 1. and one of the brightest ornaments of the reformed 
church in Ireland, says : "He found his diocese under so many diaordert , 
" that there waa scarce a aound part remaining. The revenue wasted 
" hy exKS9ire dilivpidAtioo?, and all Mcred things hod 'been cspoeed to 
" sale in bo aordid a manner, that it waa grown to a proverb." He then 
quotes a letter of Bedell to Archbiahop Laud, deacrihing tlie state of the 
diocese, of which the following ia an extract: "The cathedral churoh 
" of Ardagh, one of the moat anticnt in IrelanJ, and said to be built b; 
" Saint Patrick, together with the bishop's houae there, down to the 
" ground ; the church here (at Kilmore) buiit, but without bell or 
" steeple, font or chalice. The parish churchea all in a manner ruined, 
"and uuroofed, and unrepaired. The people, saving a few British 
" planters here and there, (which are not a teuth part of the remnant) 
" obstinatfi recuaauta. There ore aeven or eight ministera in each 
" dioceae of good sufficiency; and (which ia no amall cauae of the 
" continuance of the people in Popery still,) English, which have not 
'■ the tongue of the people, nor can perform any divine office, or 
" converse with Ihcm, and which hold many of them two or three, four 
" or more vicarages a piece ; even the clerkahipa themaeivea are in like 
" tnanner conferred upon thcEngliahi and aomctimca two, three, or 
" more upon one man, and ordinarily bought and sold or let U> farm." 

la deacrihing the character of Bishop Bedell, in reference to hii 
" care for the native Irish, Burnet saya ; " He observed with much 
" regret that the English had all along neglected the Iriah, as a nation 
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Could any course have been adopted, better calcu- 
lated to degrade a nation ? Can we expect to find 
among a people thus treated, that self-respect, that 
sturdy independence which Englishmen have 



** not only conquered but undisciplinable ; and that the clergy had 
'* scarce considered them as a part of their charge, but had left them 
** wholly into the hands of their own priests, without taking any other 
** care of them, but the making them pay their tithes." " The bishop 
'* prevailed on several priests to change, and he was so well satisfied 
•* with the truth of their conversion, that he provided some of them to 
" ecclesiastical benefices, which was thought a strange thing, and was 
" censured by many, as contrary to the interest of the English nation." 

Burnet informs us that Bishop Bedell was so zealous in his anxious 
desires for the conversion of the native Irish, that '* he set himself to 
** learn the Irish language ;" ** had common prayer read in Irish every 
" Sunday in his cathedral ;" set up schools, and even imdertook the 
translation of the Old Testament into the Irish tongue, (the New Testa- 
ment had been already translated,) for which purpose he engaged the 
services of one of his converts, '* believed to be the elegantest writer of 
** the Irish language then alive, thinking the use of the Scriptures to be the 
** only way to let the knowledge of religion in among the Irish." He 
was very assiduous in this work, and having in a few years finished the 
translation, he resolved to set about the printing of it. But his zeal for 
the instruction of the people, and the spread of Protestantism, was not 
participated in by the government, or by others of the clergy. Much 
jealousy was shown towards his proceedings, and he fell under unjust 
persecution, in which even Usher, at that time Primate of Armagh, 
joined to some extent. He did not live to complete his design, but his 
translation was eventually printed by the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

The conduct of the English government, in this respect, is the more 
extraordinary, because a policy directly the reverse was pursued in 
Wales, and with complete success. The liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land was translated into Welch, and the service is still performed in that 
language by native clergymen. 

The letters of Dr. Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, written between 
the years 1724 and 1738, afford ample evidence that the church was 
looked upon, by himself at least, chiefly as an important means of 
maintaining the English influence in Ireland. His great anxiety appears 
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claimed as their peculiar characterJatic ? Is it won- 
derful if mendacity, the natural resource of the 
oppressed, be their prevalent vice ? Or rather, is it 
not matter of surprise that any virtue should re- 
main to a people, thus systematically exposed to 
such a process of degradation ? Treated by their 
oppressors as aliens of a different race and nation, 
insulted under the name of " the common enemy," 



to hvre been that the biahops' sees which feU vacnat, should be fllled by 
EaglUhmen. !□ one of hia letters to tlie Duke of Newcastle, dated 
February 18, 172G, he complains that " we are but nine English bishops 
" on the hench out of two and twenty ;" sjid at the came time shows hia 
fears of the carelessness with which such appointments were ollcn made, 
by adding, "I hope nobody will be sent hither from the bench in 
" England, for being restless or good for nothing there, or who is not 
" likely to agree with me, since this will certainly weaken the EngUflh 
"intererthere." His amdety on the latter head appears to be nearly as 
strong as that felt for the appointment of English bishops. He ag^ 
states his fears in a letter to Sir Robert Walpole, dated January 14, 1734, 
in which, after preasing for "at least aneiiualityon thebenuh,''he adds, 
" but I would at the same time b^ that we may not baTO one sent over, 
" who may be a burden or a disgrace to us." What he considered 
' ' a burden" may be estimated Arom the circumstance, that he saw no 
olyection in strongly recommending for promodou Dr. Abbadie, who 
beld " the deaoery of Killaloe with four sinecures," and who "would 
" have had the deanery of Saint Patrick's, but having no knowledge of 
" Engbsh, it was thought improper to place him in the greatest prefer- 
" ment in the city," (Dublin). So he got Killaloe instead, in which, as 
almost all the, inhabitants must ha7e spoken only Irish, of course he 
aiuwered quite as well as an Englishman would have done. 

Dr. Boulter, however, appears to have exerted himself also to 
extend the more legitimate influence of the church orer which he 
pretided, endeavouring to carry sereral bills through parliament for 
dividing unions and parishes when too large, and for building additional 
ehurches, where there was a Protestant population and no place for 
wordiip, and for providing glebes and building glebe-houses. 
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and yet retaining a perfect recollection of their 
former position, and of their recent defeat, is it \ 
wonderful that they opposed deceit to oppression ; 
that they returned open scorn with ill-dissembled 
hatred ; that they remained a distinct people, re- 
garding with equal hostility the people of England 
and the religion they professed, and designating 
both an Englishman and a Protestant by the name 
I of " Sassenach" as a term of opprobrium ? 

But it may be said that the penal laws were J 
never strictly enforced. Thia is no doubt true.i 
The minds of men revolted at their severity, and \ 
refused to carry out in time of peace, the oppres- 
Bive enactments which the Irish Parliament had 
passed in the heated feelings engendered by war. 
Some of the most oppressive soon fell into disuse, 
or the evasion of them was winked at. The Roman , 
Catholic nobility and gentry retained their estates ; 
in many instances transferring their title-deeds toj 
Protestants, who held them in trust ; and to the J 
honour of these be it said, there ia no record that the \ 
trust was ever broken. Still the political disabilities 1 
/ remained in fuU force, and although the worst of | 
the penal laws may not have been insisted on, they ' 
remained in abeyance, and were held m terrorem 
over the heads of the Roman Catholics, being liable 
at any time to be enforced with rigour, and there- 
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fore producing the coDstant effect of insecurity, and . 
depressing the industry of the country-* -^ 

The first partial relaxation of these impolitic 
laws took place in 1782, and they were still further 
relaxed in 1793, in which year Roman Catholics 
were placed on a par with Protestants as regards 
the elective franchise, though not allowed to be- 
come members of either house of Parliament. A 
lease for lives of a house or land, in which the lessee 
had an interest worth forty shillings a year, called 
" a forty-shilling freehold," entitled the holder to a 
vote. This low franchise induced the landed 
proprietors to divide their estatta into many 
small holdings, for the purpose of increasing 
their influence at elections. A numerous ten- 
antry, having the right to vote, and practically 
obliged to exercise that right at the dictation of 
their landlords, was highly prized. This had a 
most injurious effect in many parts of Ireland, cut- 
ting up the land into those small farms which are 
now justly complained of, and producing a great 
increase of population, without a corresponding 
increase of the means of support. When the eman- 
cipation act was passed in 1829, the forty-shilling 
freeholders were disfranchised, and being no longer 



* See Appendix T. for remarks mode bj the Commissioiiers of Inquiry 
into the Btate of the Law and Practice in reapect to the Occupation of 
ImoA in Ireland, on the lubjecte discussed in the last few pages. 
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of use to their landlords, every means has since 
been employed to get rid of them. 

The industrial and social character of Ulster and 
Leinster differs greatly from that of the other two 
provinces. Omitting Donegal, the most western 
county of Ulster, which iii many respects resembles 
Connaught, we find the general character of Ulster 
and Leinster, as respects civilization and induatiy, 
veiy similar to that of England and Scotland. The 
English language is almost universal, with the ex- 
ception of the mountain districts of Down, Tyrone, 
and Londonderiy, There is a large amount of 
manufacturing industry, especially in Ulster. The 
ground ia fairly tilled. There are many resident 
gentry and thriving shopkeepers. The labourers 
work for daily wages, and purchase their food in 
the market, and their clothing from the country 
shopkeeper. But the circumstances of the greater 
part of Munster and Connaught, especially the 
more western counties, are widely different. The 
Irish language is spoken by most of the peasantry, 
and in many of the more remote or wilder dis- 
tricts, English is but little understood. Almost the 
whole population is dependant on agriculture. The 
soil is less carefully tilled, and there is much land 
lying waste which is capable of cultivation. The 
resident gentry are few and widely scattered ; their 
estates are of great extent, and many of the pro- 
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prietors are non-reaident. The labourers, in many 
parts, are not paid in wages, but give a . certain 
number of days' labour annually, in payment for 
their cabin and a plot of potato ground- A con- 
siderable domestic manufacture exists, of flannel, 
fiieze, linen, and stockings, which are sold iii the 
fairs and markets, and form the chief part of the 
clothing of the people. They are evidently a dif- 
ferent people, far behind the eastern counties in 
civilization and industrial advancement. 

Some statistical details which are given in the 
Appendix B. to G. will illustrate this position.* 
In these tables, the four provinces are compared 
with each other, as respects the quantity of waste 
and of arable land, the density of population, the 
number and size of farms, the value of stock, the 
valuation for poor-rate, the occupation and means 
of support of the people, the quality of bouse accom- 
modation, the extent of education, &c. The civic 
and rural districts are separately examined, and ano- 
ther table gives the aggregate of both taken together. 
The same enquiry is again entered into for the 
counties of Wexford and Down, as these are in 



* The tallies Id the appendis are compiled from the Reports of the 
ConuDiasioDerB for taking the Census in 1841, and the Report of the 
CommiBaionerB on the Occupntion of Land in Ireland. The appeodii 
also contoiOH copioua extracts froro tlie very valuable report last men. 
^ned, to which the reader'a attention is reqnested. They illastrate 
DUnj of the vievs taken in this essay. 

C2 
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many respects the most improved portions of Leiiister 
and Ulster, and also for the counties of Kerry and 
Mayo, which are certainly the most backward 
of Munster and Connaught. The result shows 
differences in the state of society greater than 
could well be imagined, in a country subjected 
fiar so long a time to the same authority, and 
governed by the same laws. It would be very 
satisfectory to compare the condition of Ireland with 
that of England and Scotland in these respects ; 
but the census was not conducted in exactly the 
same manner in Great Britain as in Ireland, so that 
it is not practicable fully to compare them. For ' 
some statistical information respecting Great Brit. 
tain, see Appendix N and 0. 

On examining these tables, we find that Con- 
naught has the largest proportion of waste land, and 
Leinster much the smallest ; that the population of 
Munster and Connaught is more thinly scattered 
over the whole area than that of the other provincesj 
but much more dense than that of Leinster, though 
less so than that of Ulster, when compared with the 
amount of arable land.* The comparison has the 
same result, if calculated on the supposition that the 
waste or uncultivated lands are made so far available 
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* The population of the whole of nidand ia only 39 persons per 1(W ' 
statute acres ; while that of England and Wales is 43. 
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to human existence in the feeding of cattle, that seven 
acres of waste may be estimated as equivalent to one 
acre of arable. We are struck with the large pro- 
portion of small ferms in Connaught ; nearly two- 
thirds of the whole number of farms being under 
five acres in extent. When we look to the value 
of live stock,* whether averaged on the area of 
valuable land or on the population, no very impor- 
tant difference is observable. But in compaiing 
the annual value of fixed property as assessed for 
the poor-rate,f the difference is veiy great ; Con- 
naught having only £103 annual value for every 
100 inhabitants, whilst Munster, Ulster, and Lein- 
ster have £157, £139, and £234 respectively. The 
proportion of violent deaths on which inquests 
were held during the ten years ending June, 1841, 
appear to have been: Ulster, 12 ; Connaught, 21 ; 
Leinster, 32 ; and Munster, 49. But the most 
striking discrepancy exists in the occupation and 
means of support, the house accommodation, and 
the extent of education. Munster and Connaught 



* When taking the ccnsas iq 1841, the DumbeT of cattle, borees, 
sheep, pigs, and xioaltr; waa also taken, and the value being estimated 
U an average rate, constitutes the "value of stock," stated in the 
Beporti of the Commieaiuuera. 

t The annual value oaacsaed to the poor-rate averaged over the whole 
of Irehmd is £161 for 100 inhabitants, while in England and Walea it 
amounts to £393, In Cornwall, the poorest English county, it is ;£367 1 
and in Glamorgan, the poorest county in Wales, it is £317 ; but in M»70 
U only to £7(i. 
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have 70 and 78 out of every 100 families en-j 
gaged in agriculture, while Leinster has only 59, 
and Ulster 60 ; and the two former provinces have I 
51 and 53 per cent, of the inhabitants occupying I 
the very lowest class of house accommodation, while I 
the numbers in Leinster and Ulster are only 35 and I 
33 per cent, respectively. The difference as re- I 
specta education is equally great ; 64 per cent, of I 
the male inhabitants of Connaught, over five years ] 
of age, being unable either to read or write, and | 
the number in the other three provinces being 52 \ 
per cent, for Munster, 35 per cent, for Ulster, and J 
38 per cent, for Leinster. There appears to be a I 
very close connexion between the amount of educar J 
tion and the quality of house accommodation. The | 
greater number of early marriages in the western \ 
province is a feature worthy of particular notice, 
as is also the shorter average duration of human 
life. On the latter subject, the commissioners for 
taking the census make the following remarks : — 
" The remarkable difference in the duration of life, 
" in favor of Leinster and Ulster over Connaught 
" and Munster, is too striking to be overlooked. The 
" latter are the most exclusively agricultural, and 
" from the analogy of Great Britain should on that 
" account seem likely to present the longest, rather 
" than the shortest, average duration of existence. 
*' We fear, however, that the very low state, as to 
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" food and accommodation, of the rural population 
" of these provinces, would be found, by a more 
*' searching inquiry and comparison, to place them, 
" in a sanatary point of view, more nearly equal 
" with the crowded inhabitants of the western parts 
" of England and Scotland, rather than the healthy 
" rustics of the English and Scotch agricultural 
" counties."* 

* Par. Bep. 1843, vol xxiv. p. 51. 



CHAPTER II. 



Want of industry in Ireland — ^Ascribed by some to the race, by others 
to the religion of the people — ^Futility of these assumptions — ^Irishmen 
succeed in America — Why not at home ? — ^Large remittances from 
America — Security of property essential to industry — ^Long eigoyed 
by England — Contrast presented by the history of Ireland — ^Degrading 
effects of penal laws — ^Discouragement of the woollen manufactures — 
Repeal of these impolitic laws--.Their effects still felt— Political agita- 
tion unfaYourable to industry — General improyement during the past 
sixty years — Condition of the labouring class not improved — Their 
priyations — Their emigration to England — Their condition must be 
raised — This is an imperial question. 

The people of Ireland have been accused of idle- 
ness and improvidence. These vices are attributed 
by many to the prevalent creed ; and their supine- 
ness and want of industry are laid at the door 
of their religion. Others speak of them as the 
inherent characteristics of the Celtic race. By 
the first, they are looked upon as almost incurable, 
while the religious belief of the people is un- 
changed. K the opinion of the latter be correct, 
the case must be considered hopeless, as it is evident 
no change of race can take place. The carefully 
irrigated and fertile plains of Lombardy ; the high 
cultivation of the vale of the Amo, densely peopled 



with industrious, contented, and thriving inhabi- 
tante ; and the skill and industry which radntain 
the agriculture of Flanders among the first in Eu- 
rope — an example worthy of imitation by Protestant 
England — may well prove that their religion offers 
no insuperable barrier ; and that if the inhabitants 
of some of the Roman Catholic states of Europe are 
less industrious than their Protestant neighbours, 
we must look to something else than their creed for 
a sufficient explanation of the cause. The inferiority 
of the Celtic race is a gratuitous assumption, not 
easy of proof ; but even if this be admitted, those 
who on that account consider the Irish as unim- 
provable, forget the great admixture of races which 
has taken place in this country. Most of the mari- 
time cities were Danish colonies. A large proportion 
of the Norman or early English settlers intermarried 
with the original inhabitants, and their descendants 
having remained Roman Catholics, are now consi- 
dered as mere Irish. There is now no apparent 
distinction between a Fit?;gerald, a Burke, a Grace, 
or a Lacy, and the purest Milesian family. 

It is sufficient, as respects these charges, to say 
that they are useless taunts ; that it is impractica- 
ble, under present circumstances, to change either 
the people themselves or their religion ; that being 
in the country, they must be taken for better 
for worse ; and that fair means, the removal of 
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impolitic restrictions, and the extended influence of J 
education are more likely to improve them, than | 
the rough usage which has been already tried, or I 
the injurious language which is now too often used. J 
But the subject is worthy of closer examination. | 
We see that Irishmen succeed iu America. Why do 
they not thrive at home ? Tn America they are cer- 
tainly on a level with all their neighbours ; they have 
a feir field and no favour ; and there they are indos- I 
trious, and reap the fruits of their industry, in the I 
acquisition of property and the respect of their I 
fellow-citizens. Here the labourer earns a bare I 
subsistence, by precarious employment at low j 
wages, with but little hope of improvement, and I 
consequently but little stimulus to exertion. When \ 
he crosses the Atlantic, the improved chances of sue 
cess arouse his energy, he assumes a new character, I 
he feels the necessity of exertion, and proves him- 
self equal to his new position. 

It has been asserted that even in America the J 
Irish arc to be known by their idleness, their want J 
of cleanliness, and their improvident habits. It i 
true, there are many who never rise out of the J 
faults of early life ; but that these are exceptional 1 
cases, that the great majority are industrious and I 
saving, is proved by the amount of remittances in I 
sums, small in themselves, but large in the aggre- I 
gate, made by Irish emigrants to their friends and J 
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relatives at home. A correspondent of the writer's 
has informed him, that, having made inquiry from 
the various banking-houses in tliat city and in Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore, he found that the remit- 
tances by small orders from £l to £10, made by 
Irish emigrants to their friends in Ireland, in the 
year 1846, amounted in all to 1,000,000 dollars, or 
£200,000 sterling. These remittances, coming from 
working men and women depending upon their 
daily labour for support, prove at the same time 
their industry, their economy, and that love of 
kindred which absence and distance cannot efface.* 
Many of these remittances are sent to enable a 
relative to follow in the same path, to a land where 
industry has free scope and a snre reward. The 
husband sends home the means which may enable 
hia wife and children to follow him ; the child 
sends for his parent, or the brother for his sister ; 
and in this manner many whole families have gone, 
one after the other, to seek a new home in the 
West. 

The writer is fejr from denying the influence of 
national character, and the hereditary transmission 



* Id a letter dated Jul/ 12, the bhidq correspondettt says: "BiBbop 
" Hnghes eent me a note the other dsy, -which he had just received from 
" Wusliiogton, enclosing five duliare, being the first earnings of a poor 
" emigrant only two weeks in the country, which he wanted to be eent 
" home to hia sufiering Mends !" 



of peculiar qualities in the various families of man ; 
and it must be admitted that we do not possess the 
same patient and persevering industry, which so 
eminently distinguishes the people of England. 
Neither is he disposed to deny the influence of 
religion on the temporal well-being of mankind ; 
but, on the contrary, to assert its paramount impor- 
tance; and that, so far as Christian principle prevaUa 
and influences the heart, by whatever name we may 
be called, it brings out those virtues which consti- 
tute a good citizen, and promote the welfare of 
society. 

Time alone can change the character of a nation, 
and develope those habits of continuous exertion, 
which distinguish an energetic and industrious peo- 
ple. The savage will exert himself violently for a 
time, when impelled by hunger or by strong pas- 
sions ; but his exertion ceases with the exciting 
cause, and he sinks again into listless inactivity. 
Civilization, by multiplying the wants of man, sup- 
plies a motive for industry. A permanent govern- 
ing authority, which can give security to the acqui- 
sition and possession of property, maintain the 
supremacy of law, and protect all classes in the 
enjoyment of their rights, is essential to its full 
development. Has not England enjoyed these ad- 
vantages more than any other European nation ? 
Perhaps the civilization introduced by the Romans 
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into Britain was never wholly lost. Certainly Eng- 
land had made considerable progress before the 
Norman invasion. The whole country was divided 
into counties, hundreds, and tithings, which pos- 
sessed local jurisdiction and administrative powers. 
The division into parishes also dates from the Saxon 
period, and appears to have received but little 
alteration subsequently. Most of the towns and 
villages which now cover the iace of the country, 
appear to have existed then, and bear their original 
Saxon names. The oppression of the Norman inva- 
ders, and the contest between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, involving the country in civil war, 
retarded its improvement for a time ; but since the 
termination of these wars on the accession of 
Henry VU. to the throne, with but little exception, 
internal peace has been preserved, the laws have 
been upheld, and the rights of property main- 
tained. To these favoring circumstances we may 
well attribute those habits of patient industry, 
which have made England the wonder and the envy 
of surrounding nations. 

How different are the circumstances by which 
the industrial character of the Irish people has 
been formed. A prey to civil dissension, even prior 
to the invasion by England ; from that period 
harassed by constant warfare ; oppressed though 
not conquered ; refused the benefits and protection 
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of English law, yet punished as rebels for disobe- 
dience to Enghsh authority ; the whole clan held 
accountable for the conduct of its chieftain, and 
the property of all confiscated, if he ventured to 
assert his independence ; such was the condition of 
Ireland from the time of Henry II. until its more 
complete conquest by Cromwell. Under such cir- 
cumstances, improvement was impossible. 

The peace and quietude which succeeded the 
unsuccessful attempt to support James 11. on the 
throne of England, might have been favorable to 
industry, had they been wisely taken advantage of, 
but the degrading effect of the penal laws,* which 



* Of these penal laws Burke observes, that " they were as well fitted 
" Tor the oppression, impoyerishmeut, aad degradation of a people, and 
' ' the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
" from the perverted ingenuity of man." 

Arthur Young, in his "Tour in Irelajid," speaks of the efffecta of 
these penal lawa on industry, in the following terms: "The only 
> ' considerable manufacture in Ireland which carries in all its parts the 
" appearance of industry, is the Unen, and it ought never to be forgotten 
" tliat this is solely couflned to the Frotestant parts of the kingdom ; 
" yet we may see from the example of Trance and other countries, that 
" there is nothing in the Komon Catholic religion itself that is incom- 
" patiblewith manufacturing industry. The poor Catholics in the South 
" of Ireland spin wool very generally, but the purchasers of their labour 
" and the whole woollen trade arc in the hands of the Quakers of 
" Clonmel, Carrick, Bandon, &c The fact is, the professors of that 
" religion are under such discouragements, that they cannot engage in 
" any trade which requires both industry and capital. If they suuceed 
" and make a fortune, wliat are they to do with it ? They can neither 
" boy land, nor take a mortgage, nor even fine down the rent of a lease, 
" Where is there a people in the world to be found industrious under 
" Buch circumstances ? But it seems to be the meaning, wish, and intent 



were evidently intended to enslave the Roman 
Catholics, by preventing them from acquiring pro- 
perty, was a serious bar to improvement. To this 
was added the commercial jealousy of the English 
people, under the influence of the theory of protec- 
tion, now so generally exploded. From this jea- 
lousy resulted the restrictions on the intercourse of 
Ireland with foreign nations, a systematic discou- 



" of the iliscorery laws, that none of them ihould ever lie ricli. It ia 
' ' the priDciple of that system that wealthy subjects would be nuiaanees, 
" and therel'oie every meima is taken to reduce ajid keep them to a state 
•' of porerty. If this is not llie intentioD of the laws, they are the 
" most Bbominable heap of sclf-contrailictjoos that ever were iaeued to 
" the world. They are framed in such a manner, that no Catholic 
"eliallhave tho inducement to became rich. But if, In spite of these 
" laws, he should accidentally gain wealth, that the whole kingdom 
" should not aUbrd him a possibility of investing it. Take the laws 
" and their eiecutioa into one Tiew, and this statu of the case ia so true, 
" that they actually do not seem to be so much levelled at the religion, 
" as at the property that ia found in it. By the law, a priest ia to be 
" transported and hanged for reading mosa, but the mass is very readily 
"left to them with impunity. Let the same prieat, however, make a 
" fortune by hia masa, and from that moment he is tlie object of perse- 
" cntion. The domineering aristocracy of five hundred thousand Pro- 
' ' testants feel the sweets of having two millions of slaves ; they have 
" not the leaat objection to the tenets of that religion, which keepa them 
" by the lawi of the Innd in subjection ; but property and slavery are 
" too incompatible to live together. Hence the special care token that 
" no such thing should arise among them." — Fart II. p. 33. 

" The aystem pursued in Ireland has had no other tendency but that 
" of driving out of the kingdom all the personal wealth of the Cathotica, 
" and prohibiting their industry within it. The l^cc of the country, 
" every object, in short, which presents to the eye of a traveller, tell 
" him how effectually tliiaha* been done. I urgeit not as an argument; 
' the whole kingdom apeaka it oa a iact.''— Part U. p. 34. 
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ragement of the woollen manufacture, and much 
other interference injurious to the trade of th^ I 
country.* Ireland was treated as a colony to bd 1 
governed for the benefit of her powerful neighbour, 
not for her own. 

In the years 1778 to 1782, contemporaneously' I 
with the relaxation of the penal laws, acts were 
passed by the English parliament, releasing thef 1 
trade of Ireland from these injurious restrictions^ 
The export of woollen manufactures was per- 
mitted, and a free trade granted with the colo- 
nial possessions of England. But this was not I 
effected without much and violent opposition on th^il 
part of the English manufacturers ; the petitiontfl 



,0 the English CommonB, on 
me to diacoun^e tbe noDllen 1 



■ " I ehall," said King William III. t 
2nd of July, 1698, " do all that liea in 
" manuftctareB of Ireland." 

The exportallon of wool and woollen nmnufactures from Ireland waa 
prohiMted by laws of the English parliament on pain of confiscation, impri- 
Bonment, and tranaportation. An act of the English parliament, passed in 
1699, the 10 and 11 Wm. HI. cap. x., after referring to " wool and the 
" woollen mannfaetures of cloth, serge, baixe, kerseys, and other Btoffi 
" made and mixed with wool," as "the greatest and most profitable com- 
" modities of the kingdom, on which the value of lands and the trade d'3 
nation flochiefJy depend," proceeds to state that great quantities "(41 
" the like mannfactnres have of late been made and are daily increai 

a the kingdom of Ireland, and in the Englieh plaotations of Anierica,^V 
nd are exported from thence to foreign markets heretofore supplied Ei 
" England, which will inevitably sink the value of land, and tend tt 
I of the trade and the woollen manufacture of this realm," 
thereupon strictly prohibits the esport in future both of wool and o 
woollen goods to any part of the world except to England, from eitbe^fl 
Ireland or the plantations. 
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agajnat the plan were numerous ; the houae occupied 
more than two months in considering it, and in the 
end the ministry were forced to modify it by a variety 
of restrictive clauses.* 

Trade being so far freed, and the penal laws re- 
laxed, it might naturally be expected that Ireland, 
thus loosed from the shackles which liad hitherto 
impeded her progress, would rapidly improve. But 
the influence of long continued oppression did not 
pass away with the removal of the many restric- 
tions under which the country had laboured. The 
penal laws, discouraging the industry of the Roman 
Catholics, and throwing difficulties in their way, 
as respects the purchase or improvement of landed 



* Htt, in propoBing thetie tncuurcs, soid, " the house n-ould recollect 
that, from the Kevolution to a period within the memory of every man 
wlio heard him, indeed until tbese very few years, the English system 
had beeti that of debarring Ireland from the enjoyment and use of her 
make that kingdom completely eubBervienli to the 
and opulence of this coontry, without BuOering her to share 
in tlie lioiiuties of nature, in the industry of her citizens, or making 
them contribute to the general interests and strength of the empire. 
This system of cruel and ahomioable restraints had however been 
exploded. It was at otiuc harsh and unjust, and it was as impolitic as 
it was oppressive ; for however necessary it might be to the partial 
benefit of districts in Great Britain, it promoted not the real prospe- 
rity and strength of the empire. That which had been the system 
counteracted the kindness of Providence, and suspended the industry 
and enterprise of man. Ireland was put under such restraint, that 
she was shut out from every species of commerce. She was restrained 
from sending the produce of her own soil to foreign markets, and all 
correspondence with the colonies of Britain was proldbited to lier, bo 
that she could not derive their commodities but through the medium 
of Biitain," &c. 
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property, had induced those who acquired money 
to hoard it in concealment, instead of using it 
for the improvement of their property ; and had in 
great measure prevented the formation of a middle 
class. The reckless management of many of the 
large estates, and the impoverished condition of 
their owners, had a most injurious effect. The 
agitated state of the country previous to the Union, 
the short but bloody contest in 1798, the means 
taken to quell the insurrection, in arraying one por- 
tion of the people against the other, increased the 
embittered feelings already existing, added to the 
difficulty, and delayed the period of improvement. 
By the enactment of 1793, the lower classes of 
Eoman Catholics obtained all the political power 
which their position in life enabled them to exer- 
cise, while the rich and educated were refused those 
posts of honor or emolument to which they might 
naturally aspire. The fruits of this injudicious 
policy were soon apparent. The upper classes were 
dissatisfied. They petitioned parliament for com- 
plete emancipation from all the disabilities affect- 
ing them. For many years their representations 
were disregarded ; at length the attitude they 
assumed, the completeness of their organization, 
their numbers, and the power of the forty-shilling 
freeholders, whom a stronger motive had freed 
from political subserviency to their landlords, im- 
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peratively enforced their claims ; and in 1829, the 
act for emancipation received the royal assent. 

The successful result of the means used in sup- 
port of the Roman Catholic claims, taught the 
people to rely on intimidation for the attainment 
of political objects. The agitation produced in 
the minds of men by the various political asso- 
ciations, whether for the advocacy of those claims, 
or for a repeal of the Union, has had a serious effect 
in depressing industry ; by holding out to the people 
undefined prospects of important advantages, to be 
obtained from political changes, which have tended 
to withdraw them from a reliance on their own 
exertions, as the only sure means of improving 
their condition. 

The writer is weU aware that the spirit which 
dictated the penal laws no longer exists ; that 
they have been repealed with the hearty con- 
currence of the great majority of the people of 
England ; and that for many years past the go- 
vernment and the British people have evinced 
great anxiety for the complete identification of the 
interests of Ireland with those of England and 
Scotland. The subject is here referred to, merely to 
show the effect of these laws on the industry of the 
country. The laws have been changed, but their 
depressing influence has not yet ceased to exist. 

In spite of all depressing circumstances, Ireland 

D 2 
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has improved during the past sixty years. Statia 
ticol proof could be readily obtained. The city of i 
Dublin may have lost something by the removal of J 
the Irish nobility and gentry, consequent on the | 
union with England ; but even Dublin has improv- | 
ed ; while the progress of many of the small coun- 
try towns has been great and rapid. The wealth of 
the country has increased. This is proved by the 
large amount of the public funds transferred from, | 
England to Ireland. The comforts of the uppei* j 
and middle classes have increased. The internal I 
trade of the country has increased greatly, and J 
many small towns have well-stocked shops and I 
comfortable shopkeepers, where a few years since 
it would have been difficult to purchase the com- j 
monest necessaries of life. The state of society is 
better. The people are more industrious and more 
provident. But, in all these respects, we are 
still much behind our richer neighbours, wl 
wealth and civilization date from a period so much 
earlier. 

The agricultural class is certainly much inferior 1 
to that of England in wealth, management of their 
farms, and manner of living ; yet in many districts 
the farmers are in much better circumstances than j 
they were ; the system of cultivation is improved, 
and a considerably greater value of stock is to 
be found on the farms. The lowest class of all, I 
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the mere labourer, is the only one whose advance- 
ment is not evident ; there is even cause to fear 
that his condition is worse now than it was sixty 
years ago. Certainly the number of the distressed 
has greatly increased. The report of the commis- 
Bioners on the occupation of land in Ireland, 
contains the following remarks on this subject : 

" Another general remark which our tour 
" through the country, and an extensive intercourse 
" with the farming classes enable us to make, is, 
" that in almost every part of Ireland unequivocal 
"symptoms of improvement, in spite of many 
" embarrassing and counteracting circumstances, 
" continually present themselves to the view ; and 
" that there exists a very general and increasing 
" spirit and desire for promotion of such improve- 
"ment, from which the most beneficial results 
" may fairly be expected. 

"Indeed, speaking of the country generally, 
" with some exceptions which are unfortunately 
" too notorious, we believe that at no former period 
" did so active a spirit of improvement prevail ; nor 
" could well-directed measures for the attainment 
" of that object have been proposed ivith a better 
" prospect of success than at the present moment. 

" We regret, however, to be obliged to add, that 
" in most parts of Ireland there seems to be by no 
" means a corresponding advance in the condition 
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" and comforts of the labouring classes. A reference 
" to the evidence of most of the witnesses will show, 
" that the agricultural labourer of Ireland con- 
" tinues to suffer the greatest privations and hard- 
" ships ; that he continues to depend upon casual 
" and precarious employment for subsistence ; 
" that he is still badly housed, badly fed, badly 
"clothed, and badly paid for his labour. Our 
" personal experience and observation, during our 
" inquiry, have afforded us a melancholy confir- 
" mation of these statements ; and we cannot 
" forbear expressing our strong sense of the patient 
"endurance, which the labouring classes have 
" generally exhibited, under sufferings greater, we 
" believe, than the people of any other country in 
" Europe have to sustain."* 

No one will deny the correctness of this state- 
ment. It is not overcharged ; it might well have 
been stated in stronger language. The condition 
of our peasantry is the opprobrium of the empire. 
The causes of their degradation and the means of 
remedy is the great question, on the solution of 
which depends the well-being of the whole 
kingdom ; for it may safely be asserted, that our 
peasantry must be elevated to the position of the 
English labourer in civilization, in industry, and in 



■ Pm. Rep. 1845, vol. : 
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physical comforts, or they will bring down the 
peasantry of England to their own level. Steam- 
boats and railroads have done more to amalgamate 
the two countries, than political enactments could 
ever have eflfected. This facility of intercourse blends 
together the various elements of society ; transfers 
the labour of Connaught to Liverpool or London 
in a few hours, and at a small cost ; enables even 
the professional beggar, who can no longer obtain 
a potato from the poor cottier of Mayo, now 
reduced to destitution greater than his own, to 
remove his business to a richer people, exposing 
them to the contagion of his physical disease and 
his moral degradation. Quarantine regulations 
are useless. The attempt to enforce them has 
only served to aggravate the difficulty. The 
power of removal or sending back to Ireland will 
prove equally inefficient. Those sent back at the 
parish expense will have no perceptible effect on 
the whole number ; a small sum will enable them 
to return again.* Labour will move to that coun- 



* This statement may be illnstrated by tlie fbllowinf; extract Grom 
tlie proceedings of the Glasgow Farochlal Board, taken from s. loual 
paper, and copied into Saunders' News Letter, 3rd Sept.. 1B47. 

" JtetuTit of Irish Arrivals b>/ the SlenBurs. — Mr. Willock, the 
" interin inspector, made the following return of the number of deck 
" pasaengers landed inGlasgow from Ireland during the week tndiog 
" lOth August, 1847 :— By steamers, 5,134, by railway, 741 ; total, 
" 5,1^5— inereoK over tbe previous week, 3,aOt>. Of that number 170 
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try where a better demand exists, as surely as 
water finds its level ; and no means exist to pre- 
vent our peasantry flocking to England, and form- 
ing an Irish quarter in all the English towns 
and cities, as they have already done in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and London, unless they be enabled to 
obtain employment at home ; unless their condition 
be so raised, that they may have no inducement to 



" were qnite unable to work from oW age. From the lOth to the 17th. 
" August, the arriTals were by Bteam boat 6,085, by r^lway 1,410 j total 
" 7,495 ! increaae on the previous week 1,620. Of that number 134 were 
"aged people unfit for labour. The total number landed from Ireland 
" from June 15th to August 17th, 1847, has been 26,335. 

" Mr. M'Clnre asked if Dr. Thompaoa could state what proportion of 
" the patients in the new fever hospital were Irish ? 

" Dr. Thompson saiii that out of 1,150 patienta, 750 were Irish, 880 
"Scotch, 15Eaglish, andSforeigners. 

" Mr. M'Clure wished to know if any answer had been returned by the 
" government to the memorial praying them to put a stop to this im- 
" mense immigration ? 

■■ Mr. Butherglen said the memorial had not yet been prceented, as 
" they were awaiting the condusion of an investigation of the condnct 
" of some of the steam-boat proprietors, who had attempted to evade, 
" and he believed had evaded, in many instances, the quarantine laws. 

" The chairman expressed liis disapprobation very strongly of the 
" manner in which the eteojn-bont proprietors had acted. The chairman 
" read a letter which had been transmitted to him by the Lord Provost, 
" from the authorities of Betfaet, complaining that Irish paupers were 
" sent to Belfast from Glasgow whose settlement was in the counties of 
" Meath, Tipperary, or Dublin, and who ought therefore to have 
"been sent to other ports. Ue could not see with what grace 
■' such a complaint came&om a town from whence, for every 100 paupers 
"sent back, IDOOworeseuC to Glasgow. 

" Mr. Willock said the paupers were always sent to the port nearest 
" to the place of settlement." 



leave their native land for another. This is an Irish 
questioDj but it is also an Imperial question, a 
great and pressing difficulty, which is well worthy 
of the closest attention on the part of the people 
of England. Even the complete political separation 
of the two countries would not meet the difficulty. 
It could not prevent intercourse between countries 
in such close proximity. Nothing can meet it, un- 
less the peasantry of Ireland be placed in a posi- 
tion, in which they can raise themselves to that 
degree of comfort, which wiU induce them to re- 
main at home.* 

• Eitract from Lord Stanley's speech on the Poor Belief (Ii«land) 
Bill, (Timea, 1 1th May, 1S47) : 

" Do not ilream that by jour legialittioii, legislate a« you will, you can 
" prevent that, whjth I know is acting stroDgly on the public mind now, 
"snd which iaklntllinga flamoin this country against Irelaml, and every- 
" thing Irish i do not hope that you can prevent the influEof a large Irody 
"of labourera from among the poorest ciasses of Ireland into this conn try. 
" (Hear.) So long as your rate of wages here is higher than the rate in 
" Ireland, ho long will tliat influs take place, (Hear,) The more you 
" keep down the rate of wages in Ireland, the more you will add to this 
" eril 1 the more you encourage pauperism, and the more you discourage 
" the occupiers of land from giving employment to the labourera, for tlie 
■' purpose of keeping them off the poor rale ; the more you reduce, in 
" ibort, the amount of labour in Ireland, tlie mnre yoa will have of tbat 
" influi of pauperism which is threatening to overwhelm tliis comitry." 
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From the Report of the Commissioners for the 
Census in 1841, we find the whole number of farms 
in Ireland, exceeding one acre in extent, to be j 
691,202, of which nearly one-half, or 310,436, are 
under five acres. If we add the number of hold- 
ings under one acre, (which the census does not | 
state) it will make the holdings under five acres 
much more than half. The proprietors in fee 
are probably fewer than in an equal area in any 
part of Western Europe, — Spain only excepted ; 
whilst the tenants in possession of land are more 
numerous.* 



' The number of proprietors in fee has been estimated at about 8000. 



These remarks apply more strongly to Con- 
naught than to any other of the provinces. The 
estates in Connaught are peculiarly large. Several 
proprietors have more than 100,000 acres. The 
proportion of small farms is greater there than in 
the rest of Ireland, being 100,254 from one to five 
acres, while the whole number of ^rms ia only 
155,849.* 

By far the greater part of Ireland has been con- 
fiscated since the reign of Henry VIII. The 
grantees of confiscated lands in Munster received 
from Elizabeth large tracts of 4,000 to 20,000 
acres of good land, besides mountain and bog. 
The result has in many cases been, that the owners 
preferred living in England, and let their lands 
on long leases, or for a perpetuity, to others, who 
in their turn let the lauds in smaller por- 
tions, at a profit rent ; thus becoming inferior 
landlords, or middlemen. It frequently happens 
that two, three, or four of these intervene between 
the head landlord and the actual possessor of the 
soil, each of them holding by a long lease, and 
deriving a profit rent. This multiplication of subor- 
dinate interests is a great bar to improvement. f 



* See AppeniUz D. 

+ The following is the aubstanee of a. atfttcment made by au ap- 
plicant to the Relief Committee of the Sociely of Priencls, respect- 
ing & townland in the count; of KcMCommoii, for which he Mked 



When James I. undertook the plantation of Ulster, 
the evils of Elizabeth's large grants had become 
evident. His grants were therefore generally 
limited to 1,000 or 2,000 acres of good land, with 
a fair proportion of mountain and bog, and some 
provision was made to secure the residence of the 
grantee. The grants made by Cromwell were 
still smaller, being in many cases about 100 acres ; 
and the grantees being generally resident, consti- 
tuted a small proprietary, whose influence has- 
been most beneficial in the districts where they 
settled. 

Property naturally accumulates. The personal 
estate being generally divided on the death of the 
owner, counteracts this tendency ; but when a 
landed proprietor buys up a small neighbouring 



Bssiatnnce : " It coutains about six hundred acres ; is owned in 
" fee bjr an Engliah nubleman, but leased in perpetoilrf to a gen- 
" tleman living' ia another part of Ireland, for the Bum of £30. 
" He haa again leased it in perpetuity at a profit rent of £200 per 
" annum. The tliird landlord has divided it, the applicant holding from 
" him nearly one tliird, for which he pays a rent of £150 per annum." 
The applicant, retaining a portion in hia own bands, appears to have 
subdivided the remainder of his holding among sixteen lomilies, who 
are the actual tenants in possesBion, andcuttivatethesoil. IleBtategthat 
the two first mentioned landlords " care nothing about the tenants;" con- 
sidering no doubt that they liave no interest in the good or had manage- 
ment of the property, as they have ample security for their rent, and 
can never hope for any increase ; and that the whole care and expense 
devolve on himsel£ 

This is not an uncommon case. The same condition of things, vari- 
ously modified, is t« he met with in all parts of the country. 
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estate, he frequently entails it, and both descend 
to his heir as one property. Even when estates 
are brought into the market for sale, they are 
rarely sold in parts. Thus the number of landed 
proprietors constantly lessens. 

The commissioners for enquiry into the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland allude to the landed 
proprietary thus : — " The number of proprie- 
*' tors of land in Ireland is small, when com- 
" pared with its extent, and the amount of its 
" agricultural population. This circumstance, while 
" probably it is one of the causes, which have led 
" to the want of that personal attention to the 
" condition of the tenantry, which is at once the 
" duty and interest of landlords, renders also the 
" impediments in the way of improvement, arising 
" from the nature of the proprietor's tenure, a mat- 
" ter of more urgent public importance in Ireland 
" than elsewhere. 

" It frequently happens that large estates in that 
" country are held in strict limitation ; and the 
*' pecuniary circumstances of the landed proprie- 
" tors generally, arising in some cases out of 
" family charges, and resulting in others from 
" improvidence or carelessness, possibly of former 
*' proprietors, disable many, even of the best dis- 
" posed landlords, from improving their property, 
** or encouraging improvement among their tenan- 
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" try, in the manner which would conduce at once 
" to their own interest and the public advantage. 
" Many of the evils incident to the occupation of 
" land in Ireland may be attributed to this cause."* 

In this portion of their report, the commissioners 
have mentioned two of the grand difficulties in 
the way of improvement : that tlie proprietors 
are bound up by strict settlement, and that they 
are embarrassed by mortgages and family charges. 
Another and a very important one has been already 
alluded to, namely, the leases and sub-leases in per- 
petuity, or for a very long period, which absentee 
owners of land deemed it their interest to grant, 
for the purpose of devolving the ca,re9 and duties of 
landlord on some one who might be better able to 
perform them, and thus securing to themselves a 
more certain though it may be a smaller rental. 

Public opinion attributes a great part of the 
evils of Ireland to these middlemen, probably with- 
out sufficient consideration. No doubt many of i 
them are hard and griping landlords ; but there 
are others, whose property is extremely well ma- 
naged, and it should be recollected that in many 
districts they form almost the only resident gentry, 
and almost the only semblance of a middle class. 



* Report of CommiMJonera for Enquiry into the Occupation of Land 
in Ireluid — Far. Bep. 1815, toL xiz. page 12, 
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A far greater amount i»f injury is sustained under 
circumstances which are by no means uncommon, 
when the chief qualification of an agent is either 
the power to advance money to his employer, or 
the firmness to enforce payment of rent from a 
pauperised or unwilling tenantry. When an agent 
of this description is nonresident, the absentee 
landlord is deprived of the means of knowing the 
character of his tenants, whilst the tenants have 
not the advantage of that social supeiTision, and 
advice in agricultural matters, which might be 
some compensation for the absence of a conscien- 
tious landlord ; and are too often left to the extor- 
tion and tyranny of under-ageuts, bailiffa, &c. 
Many of our most intelligent proprietors have seen 
this evil, and have endeavoured to correct it by 
the appointment of agents who have a proper sense 
of the important duties required in the manage- 
ment of an estate. 

The management by a receiver under the Court 
of Chancery, has been even worse than that to 
which allusion has just been made; but some im- 
provement appears to have recently taken place 
in this respect.* 

Thus bound up by settlements, mortgaged, 
encumbered with heavy annuities and family 



* See Appendix Y. 



charges, burdened with leases in perpetuity, and 
frequently held by a questionable title, many 
estates managed by unsuitable agents, or receivers 
under the courts, is it extraordinary that the land 
of Ireland has remained almost unimproved ? The 
owners in fee, in many cases, have no interest in ita 
improvement. It would not increase their rental. 
They merely derive from the land an annuity, as 
if they were mortgagees. Or if the estate be en- 
tailed, the life possessor has little anxiety to im- 
prove it, at the expense of his younger children, 
for the benefit of his heir. Uncertainty of title is 
yet more discouraging, for who will spend money 
in improving a property of which the ownership is 
in doubt ? 

One of the " articles" issued by James I. for ' 
the plantation of Ulster, was as follows : " The I 
" said undertakers shall not demise any part of 
" their lands at will only, but shall make certain 
" estates for years, for life, in tail, or in fee simple." 
Another article bound " every undertaker, within 
" two years after the date of his letters patent, to 
" plant or place a competent number of English 
" or Scottish tenants upon his portion." The 
undertakers were also bound to build a castle or 
other fortified residence, and other houses for their 
tenants, and to reside on their estate in person or 
by authorised deputy, for the first five years at j 
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least. Such were some of the wise provisions of 
that plantation or colonizing with Scotch or English, 
which, whatever may have been its Immanity or 
justice towards the original owners, has certainly 
resulted in producing in Ulster an industrious and 
enterprising population, which will bear a fair com- 
parison with the best parts of England. There 
is a spirit of industry and independence among the 
peasantry, and an energy in the manufacturing and 
commercial classes, superior to any other part of 
Ireland. The farmers, small and large, arc more 
thrifty and more desirous to improve their farms, 
than elsewhere. Education is more widely diffused, 
and the amount of social comfort is greater than 
in most other parts of Ireland. The provision 
against absenteeism may not fully have attained 
the intended object, but it has certainly secured a 
considerable number of resident proprietors. 

There is one most striking peculiarity, which 
prevails in many of the counties of Ulster — the 
custom of tenant-right, — respecting which the fol- 
lowing extract is quoted from the report of the 
commissioners for inquiry into the occupation of 
land ; — 

" Under the influence of this custom, the tenant 
" claims, and generally exercises, a right to dispose 
" of his holding for a valuable consideration, al- 
" though he may himself be a tenant-at-will, and 
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although he may have expended nothing in per- 

" manent improvements. We found that in various 

parts of that province, sums equal to ten, twelve, 

' or fifteen years' pui-chase upon the rent, are 

commonly given for the tenant-right ; and this 

not only when the rent is considered low, but 

" when it is fully equal to the value. 

" Anomalous as this custom is, if considered with 
reference to all ordinary notions of property, it 
must be admitted, that the district in which it 
prevails has thriven and improved, in comparison 
with other parts of the country."* 
This custom has probably resulted from that 
article of the terms of settlement, by which the 
undertakers were restrained from demising their 
lands to tenants-at-will, joined to the independent 
character of a tenantry, who knew and were 
determined to maintain their rights. The first 
tenantSj it is natural to suppose, were promised 
leases in accordance with the terms of the planta- 
tion. They must have incurred the whole or great 
part of the expense of the buildings and other 
necessary improvements, and they naturally claimed 
the right to hold undisturbed possession so long as 
they paid their rent duly ; and to bequeath it to 
their heirs, or dispose of it by sale to others. 



■ Par. Hep. 1645, Tol. s 



The landlord appears to have prudently consented 
to this claim, requiring all arrears of rent to be 
paid, and that the new tenant should be approved of 
by him. This custom appears somewhat analogous 
to the copyhold tenure in England, of which Black- 
stone says, that it " was in its original and foun- 
dation nothing better than a mere estate at will." 
Yet that will is qualified, restrained, and limited, 
to be exerted according to the custom of the 
manor. This custom being suffered to grow up by 
the lord, is looked upon as the evidence and inter- 
preter of hia will : his will is no longer arbitrary 
and precarious, but fixed and ascertained by the 
custom to be the same, and no other, that has 
time out of mind been exercised and declared by 
his ancestors." " A copyhold tenant is therefore 
now full as properly a tenant by the custom, as 
a tenant-at-will, the custom having arisen from a 
series of uniform wills." 

Whether a court of law would adjudge to the 
tenant where this custom of tenant-right prevails, 
the same legal estate enjoyed by a copyholder 
in England, is questionable. Probably the case 
may never be disputed at law. Large sums of 
money have been invested in permanent buildings 
and other valuable improvements, without any 
other security. The landlords, if from no higher 
principle, are compelled to recognize it by the fear 
E 2 
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of outrage. It can scarcely be touched with impu- 
nity. Any serious attempt, where the custom has 
generally prevailed, would create a Tipperary in 
Down or Armagh ; and to quote the words of John 
Hancock, agent to Lord Lurgan, as given in evi- 
dence before the commissioners, " if systematic 
" efforts were made amongst the proprietors of 
" Ulster to invade tenant-right, I do not believe 
" there is force at the disposal of the Horseguards 
" sufficient to keep the peace of the province." It 
may safely be asserted that a successful attempt, 
which should deprive the tenantry of their present 
security of possession, would quickly check im- 
provement, and reduce the people of Ulster to a 
level with the rest of Ireland, as regards industiy 
and respect for tlie laws. 

The custom of tenant-right naturally connects 
itself with agrarian outrages,* a portion of which 



* Extract from Reports of CommiBuonerB of Inquiry into Occupation 
of Land in Ireland (Reports, 1845, vol xis. p. 42) :— 

" In Tipperajy for a long time past, and in some other countieB more 
" recently, there has prevailed a Bjitem of lawleas violence, which baa 
" led in numerous instances to the perpetration of cold-blooded murdcTB. 

" These aregenerallj acts of revenge for some supposed injury inflicl> 
" ed upon the party who commits or instigates the commission of the 

" But the notione entertoined of injury in such cases, are regulated 
" by a standard ttxed by the will of the most lawless ond unprincipled 
" mcrahcrs of the community. 

" If a tenant is removed, even after repeated warnings, ftom land 
" which be has neglected or misused, he is looked upon, in the diitiicta 
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are in fiact the endeavour of the small farmers, 
by illegal combination, to extend the tenant-right 
throughout Ireland. The perpetrators of these out- 
rages are generally the sons of small farmers or the 
fiarm servants. They have not succeeded in in- 
ducing the landlords in the three southern pro- 
vinces to recognize the right ; but they have been 
able, in many districts, to compel a payment on the 
part of the incoming tenant, under the name of 
purchasing the good-wUl. The amount paid is by 
no means so large as in those parts of Ulster where 
it is sanctioned by long usage. It may rather be 
considered as a payment for the sake of quiet pos- 
session, the amount of which depends very much 
on the turbulence of the district, and the despera- 
tion of the former tenant. Outrages of this cha- 
racter appear to be nearly one-sixth of the whole 
number specially reported to the constabulary 



* ' to which we are nowreferring, as an injured man, and the decree too often 
'« goes out for vengeance upon the landlord or the agent, and upon the 
'' man who succeeds to the fieurm ; and at times, a large numerical pro- 
" portion of the neighbourhood look with indifference upon the most 
*' atrocious acts of yiolence, and by screening the criminal, abet and 
" encourage the crime. Murders are perpetrated at noon-day on a pub- 
" lie highway, and whilst the assassin coolly retires, the people look on, 
and evince no horror at the bloody deed. 

** The whole nature of Christian men appears, in such cases, to be 
changed, and the one absorbing feeling as to the possession of land, 
" stifles all others, and extinguishes the plainest principles of huma- 
** nity." 
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office in the year 1844, but to constitute nearly 
one-third in the counties of Tipperary, Leitrim, 
Roacommon, and the King's County. 

These outrages occasionally, though rarely, arise 
from sectarian prejudice ; or they are perpetrated 
with a view of regulating wages or rents, or of com- 
pelling the letting of land by con-acre, or of regulat- 
ing its price ; but in almost all cases they are more 
or less connected with an anxiety to retain posses- 
sion of land, which, in places where it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain employment during a 
large part of the year, offers the only certain means 
of subsistence. To lose the possession of land, to 
be refused ground on con-acre, is to be deprived of 
all means of support,* It is often a question of life 
and death to the unfortunate peasant. The perpe- 
trators of these outrages are screened fix)m justice, 
by the active sympathy of the labouring classes 
and small fiirmers, who consider them as support- 
ing the cause of the poor against the rich. Mur- 
ders are committed in the open day, before hun- 
dreds of spectators, and no offer of reward can 
procure information. If the party be arrested, it 
is difficult to obtain a conviction. Witnesses refuse ' 
to give evidence. Juries are often unable to agree, 
even where the evidence appears conclusive of the ] 



" See Appendix A A. 



guilt of the accused. The perpetrators of a hrge 
proportion of agrarian outrages escape detection. 

It is e'vident that the insecurity of possession, 
for which a remedy is sought in these outrages, 
has a most depressing effect upon the industry of 
the agricultural population. " The greater por- 
tion of the occupiers of land in Ireland hold as 
tenants from year to year."* If, as is the practice 
in England, the farms were let, with suitable houses 
and farm buildings, with good gates and fences, 
and that the tenant had merely to keep the place 
in order, he might perhaps dispense with all secu- 
rity, except for the gathering in of his crop. But 
having to erect all buildingSj to make fences and 
gates,f to do every thing in short which may be 
necessary to render the ground available as a farm, 
and still liable to be turned out at six months' 
notice, without any compensation for his improve- 
ments, it is not to be expected that he will expend 
much of his labour or capital, where it is uncertain 
how long he may be permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of his exertions. The Irish tenant acts in these 
circumstances just as an Englishman would do if 
in Ilia place ; he spends on his farm as little both 
of capital and labour as he can. The buildings are 



• IHgcBt of Eviilence before C 
lion of Lnnd. I'lirt I. pu^c 2J4. 
■f 800 Appendix W. 
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temporary, a mud cabin thatched, perhaps a cow- 
house of the same materials. They cost him bat 
little, and wUl not be of much value to his succes- 
sor. The fences are inexpensive ; the gates are 
make-shifts; perhaps the cart, or a turf-creel turned 
upside down, is run into a gap in the ditch. He 
never thinks of draining. The long winters are 
passed in idleness. If successful, he conceals his 
success. He pretends poverty, lest his landlord 
should be tempted to raise the rent. His capital is 
not expended on the improvement of the farm, but 
he tries to lay by something, perhaps hidden in a 
hole in the thatch, to enable him, if dispossessed, to 
get another. It ia trae that there are many pro- 
prietors of land, who would not take advautage of 
such improvements on the part of a tenant, in 
order to raise his rent ; but a very few instances to 
the contrary are sufficient to shake confidence and 
paralyse exertion. 

It has been already stated that more than half 
the farms in Ireland are under five acres. Various 
causes have combined to produce this. The desire 
to create voters, in order to increase the parliamen- 
tary interest of the landlord, had considerable effect, 
so long as a lease for lives, giving the lessee an 
interest of forty shillings per annum, conferred the 
franchise. Higher rents could also be obtained for 
these small farms, than large fermera were willing 
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to pay ; and therefore many tenants with long leases 
sublet their holdings in small portions, thus obtain- 
ing a considerable profit rent. Another, and per- 
haps the principal cause was this, that the posses- 
sion of land having heretofore offered the only cer- 
tain means of subsistence, the father looked upon 
his &rm as a provision for hia familyj and subdi- 
vided it among his sons at his death; thus often 
dividing it into portions so small, that the whole 
produce would have been insufficient for the sup- 
port of a family, even if there were no rent to be 



* *' The parent possoesed of a. farm, looks apon it as a meaiu of provi- 
" ding for his family afto his decease, and conBequently rarely induces 
" tbem to adopt any other tlmn ogricuttural pursuits, or toakes any other 
' ' provision for tbem tiion the mieerable segment of a farm which he can 
" carre for each out of his holding, itself perhaps below the smallest «izo 
" whicb can give profitable occupation to a fejnily. Each son, as he ifl 
" married, is installed on liis portion of the ground, and in some cases, 
' ■ even the sons-in-law receive as the dowries of iJieir brides some rfiare of 
" the farm. In vain does the landlord or agent threaten the tenant ; in 
" vain is the erection of new houses prohibited, or the supply of turf 
" limited. The tenant relies on the sympathy of his class to prevent 
" qectment, and on hia own ingenuity to defeat the other impediments 
" to his Ckvoritc mode of providing for his femily. 

" The peculiar system adopted in most parts of Ireland in subdividiug 
*' land, adds much to the evils necessarily oecompanying tlie existence of 
" holdings so minute as those which the practice of subdivision tends to 

" Instead of each sub-tenant, or assignee of » portion of the farm, re- 
" ceiving his holding in one compact lot, he obtains apartofeach|iarticu- 
" lar quality of land, so that his tenement consists of a number of scattered 
" patches, each too small to be separately fenced, and exposed to the con- 
" eluit (topredatious of hia neighbour's cattle, Urns affording a fruitful 
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The only remedy for this great and incrcaaing 
evil M^s " consolidation ;" to re-unite several of 
these minute holdings into one of reasonable size. 

To effect this, it was necessary to eject many of 
the holders of those subdivided ferms : or, in other 
words, to " clear the estate."* This has been 
a work of great difficulty, and a fertile source of 
outrage. The tenants have availed themselves of 
every means to retain possession, and have frequent- 
ly succeeded by illegal combination and threats of 
violence. Sometimes ejectments have been effected 
on a large scale. The inhabitants of whole villages 
have been turned adrift at once, without a home to 
go to, without the prospect of employment, or any 
certain means of subsistence. Some tew landlords, 
feeling bound to help those whom they have dis- 
possessed, have procured for them other means of 



■' source of qoarrele, and utterly prerenting the possibility of theintro- 
" duction |)f liny improTcd system of Imsbandry. 

" Lord George TTill records, among other thiols relating to land held in 
' ■ this way, or according to the provincial tetui, ' held in rundale,' that 
>* one person held his farm in forty-two different patches, and at lost gave 
" it up in dcsp^ of finding it : and that a field of half on acre was held 
" by twenty-two different persons. 

' ' It frequently happens that when land has been sublet or suMivided, i 
" but one tenant is recognised by the landlord, although there are several ' 
" actual occupiers. In this case, each portion of land heing responsible | 
" for the rent of all, the industrious tenant may be forced to pay tha 
" arrears really dae by his idle partners," — Digest of Evidence on Occu- 
pation of Land, Part I. page 419. 

• See Appendix X. for the remarks of the Coniniissioners on Occu- 
pation of Land respecting consolidation. 
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support, or have assisted them to emigrate to 
America. Others, thinking it better to pay for 
quiet possession than to incur the risk of outrage, 
have induced them to quit by the payment of 
a small sum of money. But unless some further 
care be given, to place them in a way of obtaining 
employment for their support, the money is soon 
expended, and the unfortunate people become per- 
fectly destitute.* 

Even in cases where the tenant, bcinsr 



* The following is f!rom the report of a charitable relief committee, 
siter investigating the circumstaaatH uf some of these qected paupers : 

" The committee farther learned that eome landed proprietors in the 
" neighboiirhood, Bading that the amall cottiera and squatters on their 
" properties were incapaljle of cultivating their lane], and being also de- 
' ' elroos of relieving their estates from the burden of a pauper popnla- 
" tion, offered them money if they would give up quiet and peaceable 
" posaesaion of their holdinga, and pull their housca down. These ofTera 
"were generally accepted; the dwellings were destroyed, and the 
"wretched houseless outcasts sought refuge in the town; and when 
'■ their money was expended, being unable to procure admission into 
" the union workhouse, owing to its crowded atate, they were compelled 
" to wander about the atreets, or lie in open aheds, without any means of 
" support. There ia too much reason to believe that altliuugh some 
■'landlords gave money, and perhaps to the full value, to their poor 
' ' tenants, to level their houses, yet that several others were by no 
" means so scrupulous ; some of the poor squatters being very harshly 
" treated : advantage being taken of their absence while at work on the 
" roads to prostrate their dwellings, without either notice or compensa- 
" tion, and thus, on returning Irom their day's work, they found them- 
" selves deprived of a place of aiiclter. The numeroua demolislied 
" houses which met the eye in the neighbourhood, but too plainly indicate 
" that measures of a sweeping cliaractcr were resorted to. Unless 
* ' something in the nature uf a law of settlement he speedily adopted, 
" this wholesale eviction of tenantry will be certain to increase." 
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sessed of his farm, receives the full value in money, 
he often finds it impossible to obtain another, and i 
after some ineffectual attempts, his capital is ex- j 
pended, and he sinks into hopeless poverty. Ai 1 
case -which has come under the writer's personal^ ] 
ohservation will illustrate this. 

The party alluded to held a fann of twenty ] 
acres in the county of Wicklow, under a lease for I 
twenty-one years and one life, which expired seven- I 
teen years since. For two years he hoped to obtain j 
a renewal, and repeatedly tendered his rent, which I 
was always refused ; but, at the expiration of this I 
period, he was served with an ejectment, and I 
forced, very unwillingly, to quit, and the farm waa I 
added to the holding of another tenant. The agent ] 
arranged that the new tenant should give the late | 
occupier £50 for quiet possession, to which the land- 
lord added £50 more, and forgave him the two J 
years' rent. The landlord even offered to pay the A 
passage of himself and his family to America, but I 
he preferred remaining, still hoping to obtain ano- J 
ther ferm, and being then possessed of a capital of 1 
£300. Three years were spent in ineffectual | 
efforts to obtain a farm ; meanwhile he lived on ' 
his capital, until it gradually dwindled away, and 
left him, as he now is, a common day labourer. 
He is a sober, industrious, intelligent old man, 
and has brought up his children respectably. 
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The houses in which these poor people have 
lived are generally destroyed, to prevent others 
taking possession of them. The unhappy outcasts 
themselves, taking refuge in the nearest tOAvn, hide 
their distress in some cellar or low-priced room ; or 
ttey build a turf cabin on the outskirts of a bog, 
and look for casual employment, and take " a bit of 
ground in con-acre" to plant with potatoes ; or they 
squat on some mountain common, or on some rocky 
place near the sea, tempted by the facility of ob- 
taining sea-weed for manuring the potato ground. 
The more enterprising proceed at once, before their 
means are exhausted, to England, where they 
generally contrive to make out a living by labo- 
rious employment. 

For a small farmer in Ireland to sink to the con- 
dition of a labourer, is so great a fall, that he will 
make every effort to avoid it. The former almost 
invariably has a tolerable house and a good roof 
over him, and a sufficiency of potatoes at least. 
The labourer's cabin is too well known to need 
much description ; a single room, with mud floor, 
often without window or chimney, and with a roof 
80 iU thatched that heavy rain penetrates it. The 
supply of labour is much beyond the demand ; there 
is therefore great deficiency of employment, and the 
wages are miserably low. In the eastern part of Ire- 
land, and near the large cities, these wages are gene- 
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rally paid in money ; but in the western counties, 
the labourer or cottier gives a certain number of 
days' labour annually, in payment for the rent of 
the cabin in which he lives, and of a small plot of 
ground in which he grows potatoes for the support 
of his family. His pig and poultry must pro- 
vide clothing, and every thing consumed by the 
femUy which his potato-garden does not produce. 

Low as is the condition of the cottier or labourer, 
whose labour merely pays the rent of his cabin 
and potato-garden, there is yet a lower class ; those 
who, having no certain employment, are obliged to 
pay a money rent for their wretched cabin, and for 
the land which they take in con-acre,* and whose 
subsistence depends on the success of their crop. 
If it fail, they have no resource ; their bed or 
whatever they have is probably distrained for the 
rent ; nothing remains. There is so little employ- 
ment to be had, that they have no alternative but 
to beg, or steal, or starve. " These appear to be the 
most wretched among the many wretched classes 
in Ireland."! The labourers who go annually to reap 
the harvest in England, and in the eastern parts of 



* The term con-acre means a contract for the use of a small portion 
of land for one or more crops. It does not constitute a tenancj, or 
give any right of possession, but is merely a liberty to occupy the 
ground See Appendix AA. 

t Digest of Evidence, part I. page 475. 
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Ireland, iare mostly of this class ; and their earnings 
daring this season of employment pay the rent of 
their cabin and con-acre, and assist in clothing them. 
Their numbers have been annually increasing by 
improvident marriages ; and the very small demand 
for labour appears to render their condition hope- 
less. There are no means of ascertaining exactly 
the number of persons who were dependant on con- 
acre potatoes for their support ; but it must have 
formed a large portion of the population of all the 
western counties, and was not inconsiderable even 
in the eastern counties of Leinster and Ulster. 
Perhaps it may be estimated at 2,000,000. 

The editor of the Digest of the Evidence on the 
Occupation of Land, thus remarks respecting the 
labouring population : — " The means of subsistence 
" of the various classes of labourers in Ireland 
" have long been an enigma, even to those investi- 
" gators who have given the greatest degree of 
" attention to the subject. There is one fact, how- 
" ever, that all readily admit ; namely, that the 
" continued existence from year to year of this 
" large portion of the population, mainly depended 
" on the potato, which is no longer available to 
" them ; and consequently, a distinct provision 
" must now be made for their future support, with- 
" out reference to former habits or practices. 
" There are but two alternatives by which this 
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" object can be accomplished. 1st. Gratuitous re- 
" lief to the families of able-bodied labourers, 
" which, if extensively adopted, must produce ruin 
" to all classes in Ireland, and great loss to the 
" nation at large. 2nd. A broad principle of 
" permanent improvement of the lands, which are 
" capable of affording ample employment for some 
" years to all the labouring classes."* 

• Part I. page 476. 



CHAPTER IV. 



First appearance of disease ia the Potato in 1845— Alarm then excited — 
Destruction of the crop in 184€ — Eatimate of the ttMS—Peaaantxy 
reduced to deBtitaUon — Distress of the manufacturiiig and civic 
popnlatioD — Sabsequent famine and disoose — All claasea affected bj 
this caliunity. 



In the autumn of 1845 the potato crop first ap- 
peared diseased. Some were discoloured or par- 
tially rotten when dug out ; others rotted in the 
pits where they were stored. They were dug out 
apparently healthy, and in a few weeks a large 
proportion were unsound. The sudden decay of 
an important article of food, in a manner so un- 
expected, surprised and alarmed us. Various were 
the reports. The whole crop was believed to 
be decaying, and many feared that before spring 
there would not be a potato left even for seed. 
It was said that the disease was extending to 
other vegetables, that the turnips were infected, 
that there were alarming appearances in the wheat. 
The minds of men were unsettled by a calamity 
for which none could account. A government 
commission was appointed to investigate the sub- 
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ject, to inquire into the nature an^ extent of 
the injury, and if possible ascertain its cause, and 
discover a remedy which might preserve those 
still uninjured. Their labours produced no result. 
Various suggestions were made, and several ex- 
periments were tried, but they only served to show 
the extent of human ignorance. The cause and 
the remedy remained alike unknown. 

Meanwhile the disease appeared stayed, no one 
could say how. Potatoes were scarce and dear, 
and many were decayed, but still there were pota- 
toes during the spring and summer, and even the 
, poorest cottiers managed to get enough for seed. 
The partial failure in many places, and the increased 
price, caused considerable distress. Liberal sub- 
scriptions were raised to employ the poor, and 
thus support them until the new crop came in. 

The summer of 1845 had been cold. It was 
said that there had been frosts at night, and to this 
cause some attributed the injury to the potato crop. 
The summer of 1846, on the contrary, was un- 
usually warm. The wheat appeared particularly 
fine. The appearance of the potatoes was most 
favorable, when suddenly they seemed blasted, as 
if by lightning. The leaves withered, the stalks 
became bare and black, the whole plant was dead, 
while the tubers were in many, places scarcely 
formed, and in no part of the country were the late 
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potatoes fully grown. The crop was destroyed. The 
food of a whole people was cut off. It now appears 
extraordinary that the alarm was not more immedi- 
ate and more general. The calamity had proved less 
serious the previous year than had been anticipated 
at first, therefore many hoped that the present 
accounts were exaggerated. Even those who saw 
that the crop (vas lost, could not believe that the 
consequences would be so serious. Perhaps none 
were able fully to anticipate the awful reality. 

"We are now able to appreciate the loss ; we have 
estimated Its value in money ; we have experienced 
its remote effects, in deranging the commercial and 
monetary arrangcraente of the kingdom ; and 
looking back on it, we see that the consequences 
were inevitable. Ireland had lost in the potatoes 
and in oats to the value of at least £16,000,000.* 



•Extract from the Marquis of Lftnadowne's spefich, (Times, I6l!i 
of Jftomry, IM7) : 

" He would commence his statomGnt — and they would be among the 
" very few flgurea witli which he would trouble them — with an account 
" which waa bb accurate as the bast calculation could make it, of the Ioib 
" in money value that had been occasioned bytbo late failure of the crops 
" in Ireland. Taking a valuation of £10 per acre for potatoes, and 
> ' £3 lOs. for oata, the deliciencj on the potato crop alone amounted to 
•' /Il,350,000, while on the crop of oats it amounted to £4,660,000, 
■•at to A total value of £16,000,000, lor the whole of a country 
" wbich, if it couid not be said to be the poorest, was certainly not one of 
" the richest in the world. In weight, the lose was between 9,000,000 and 
" 10,000,000 tons of potatoes. The whole loss had been equivalent to 
" the absolute destruction uf 1,500,000 arable acres." 
F 2 



It would cost a much larger sum to supply the 
deficiency of food resulting from this loss. The 
difficulty was greatly increased by the peculiar 
circumstances of the crop which had failed. It 
constituted the food of the great mass of the popu- 
lation. It was essentially the property of the poor. 
Cultivated by their own hands, in their own gar- 
dens, it was their capital, their stock in trade, 
their store of food, for themselves, their pigs, their 
poultry, and in many cases for their sheep and 
cattle. When it was gone, they had no other re- 
source. They had believed themselves comfortable, 
and felt secure of having enough of food ; and 
now, by a sudden and unexpected dispensation of 
Providence, they were at once reduced to poverty. 
For a few weeks the poor cottiers and labourers 
managed to eke out a subsistence, by the sale of 
their pig and other disposable property, or by 
pawning their clothes ; but pig, fowl, furniture, ' 
and clothing were soon gone ; their very dogs were 
drowned. Before the end of the year they were 
utterly destitute. Many of the small farmers 
were scarcely better off than the cottiers ; others 
had stacks of oats which they lived on while they 
lasted. Many in the western parts had some cattle 
or sheep. The larger farmers in the wheat districts 
were more fortunate. The wheat brought a high 
price, often sufficient to compensate them for the j 
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loss of their potatoes. The calamity fell with pe- 
culiar severity on the farm servants. The farmera 
having no potatoes to feed them, and their ser- 
vices being less required in winter, they were very 
generally discharged, and in many cases had no 
home to go to, or were refused admission by their 
relatione. These were among the first victims 
of starvation.* The tailors, shoemaliers, and other 
artisans who worked for the poor were the next 
sufferers ; they could get no employment. The 
public works, which were intended for the abe- 
bodied, being ill managed, afforded no relief to 
many of the very poorest. The workhouse ac- 
commodation was utterly inadiiiquate to the greatly 
increased number of the aged and infirm desti- 
tute. Even those who got employment could not 
earn enough to support a family. The price of 
fi)od rose enormously. Turnips were sold at Is. 
to Is. 6d. per c'\vt. by the few gentry or large far- 
mers who had them, and who in many places doled 
them out in half cwts. lest they should be too 
quickly consumed. The first frightful tales of suf- 
fering which burst on us from the wild and ill-culti- 



' " We posacil d, small buryiiig-plat^c ut [he time of un interment. It 
" waa a young mm who had been a farm sorvaat. and haring been dis- 
■' chained tould Bad no one to take liim in. He had been promised 
'■ admlBsion lo the irorkhouse. but died the previous day of absolute 
■' wiuit of food. No Inquest. "_Letter from Ballino, 2ath of 12th mo. 
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vated districts of the west, were quickly echoed 
from the richer and more fertile counties of Lein- 
ster. The distress extended itsdf among the in- 
dustrious manufacturing population of Ulster, and 
the artizans and work-people of the towns and 
cities. Want and misery spread throughout the 
land.* 



• The following statement of distress in a manufacturing district of 
the county of Armagh, province of Ulster, is extracted from a letter ad- 
dressed by a clergyman of the Church of England to the Belief Commit- 
tee of the Society of Friends. It is dated Feb. 23rd, 1847 : 

** The population of this parish has been hitherto chiefly supported by 
" weaving, carried on in their own houses. The weaver at present can 
** only earn, by weaving a web of sixty yards, two shillings and six- 
** pence to four shillings and sixpence, which employs him nearly a whole 
** week in preparation, while at present prices such wages will not sup- 
** port the mere weaver without a family. Even with such wages, I can 
** state it as a fsuct having come under my own immediate observation, 
** that weavers are sitting up three nights per week in order by any 
** means to procure food for their families. There is ^'carcely a fiunily 
'* in the parish in which there is not some one or more members of the 
** family sitting up nightly. I have seen them in returning to my own 
** home, (from visiting the sick) at two a. m. working as busily as in 
** the day time. In several cases I have relieved Individuals in theii* own 
** houses, who from exhaustion had been compelled to lie down, and 
** could no longer continue to work on the loom. This has been, and is 
** now, the only means of employment. There are no private or public 
" works carrying on, or about to be carried on in the district, and even 
*' this mode of scanty and insufficient employment is now rapidly ceas- 
**ing. 

** The distress has been greatly augmented of late by the turnip crop, 
** on which numbers were subsisting, having become exhausted. It has 
** also greatly increased from the fact, that the poor having now almost 
*' entirely sold or pawned all their clothes, even in many cases sold their 
* ' Bibles, they have no further resources from whence to draw. 
" I have myself witnessed the living lying on straw, by the side of the 
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Disease resulting from insufficient and unwhole- 
some food rapidly followed. The poor- houses could 
not contain half the applicants who anxiously 
sought admission, often with no other object than 
to obtain a coffin to be buried in. In place of the 
parade of a large funeral, the dead were buried 
hastily, frequently without a coffin, and attended 



* unburied dead, who had died three days before. Many cases from 
' actual starvation have occurred amongst the able-bodied, without 

* reckoning the aged and infirm, who have been cut off by the effects of star- 

* vation, or the many many unnumbered children who have died firom the 

* same cause. I have been called to see a girl of four years old, a few 
' weeks ago a strong healthy girl, who then was so emaciated as to be 

* imable either to stand or move a limb. I have visited houses where 

* there was no article whatever of food or clothing ; nothing but straw 

* to lie down upon, not even a stool to sit upon, and some of whose 

* inmates, I fear at the moment I write, must have perished. One 
' of the poor-houses of the district, Lurgan, is shut for egress or ingress ; 

* seventy-five died in one day. In Armagh poor-house, forty-five die 

* weekly. Before Lurgan poor-house was closed, it emitted pestilence 

* into our parish, already full of dysentery and fever. Last year, to 

* have been buried without a hearse would have been a lasting stigma 

* to a flunily ; now hearses are almost laid aside ; even the Koman 

* Catholic priest ceases, (I have it from his own lips) to attend funerals 
' in his grave- yard. His congregation, he has told me, has been re- 

* duced to almost nothing ; while the congregation of the church of 

* which I am clergyman has been reduced to forty firom fifty or sixty 

* persons. I saw with my own eyes on Sunday, February 7th, the 

* Presbyterian meeting-house emptying of its contents— a congregation 

* of four. 

** We are, in short, rapidly approaching, and if unassisted must arrive 

* at the worst of the pictures that have been presented to the public 

* from the county of Cork." 

The following is extracted from a letter of the Inspecting-offlcer of a 
Union in Connaught, dated April 27th, 1847 : 

** This is certainly a Union of paupers, for there are very few who 
** will not require gratuitous relief. There is so little difference in the 
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by only a few of the nearest relations. The bonds 
of natural affection were loosened. Parents ne- 
glected their children. Children turned out their 
aged parents. Husbands deserted their wives 
and families. The tales of utter selfishness which 
we have read in history, as occurring among the 
£imished inhabitanta of a be^eged city, were re- 



" condition of &11 parts of it, that I should find it difEcult to state which 
" ie the moat destitute. All grants sent to me I aptily tti a.11 parts of the 
" UiiiOD aa □eorlj' as poasible ia the praportioa of the population." 

The following is from the letter of a clergyman near Ballinastoe, 
county of Gaiwsy, dated Slay 13th, 1647 : 

" I hare some few but very peculiar caaes in my parisli, of widows and 
" others (hitherto remarkable for their habits of industry and cleanli- 
"neaa amid neighbours reraarltable for all tiie contrary) who are now 
" almost naked, and wholly without power or bnpe of replBcing ttidi 
" rags." 

A lady residing in Castlebar writes thus, under date May 10th, 1847 : 

' ' There are many tradespeople, punters, shoemakers, tailors, and dress- 
" makers, in a atarving atate ; some of them are literally without fiimi- 
' ' ture, fbod, clothing, or Aiel ; all that could be aent to the pawu-offlce 
" is there, except what is indiapensalily necessary.'' 

A correspondent from Markethill, County of Armagh, writes, dated 
27th of April, 1847; 

" The stats of the small farmer is becoming pitiable. Yesterday, a, 
" reapeclablo religious-minded man, a I'reshyterian, whose femily 
" during illness I frequently visited, who holds about four and a half 
" acres of ground, came to me and said, ' I have never in my life asked 
*' any thing ; I have had a pride above it, but what can I do ? I have a 
" wife and aix children, and there, sir,' said he, showing me a shilling, 
" ' is all that is lefl of my cow, the last valuable thing 1 liail. I have 
" pawned and sold every thing else before, anil I come to aek to be 
" allowed to spend this last shiUing on the meal you are selling at half- 
" price ;' and my convicljon is, tiiat before the month of May is over, 
" there will scarcely be one small tkriner, who will not be driven to look 
" for charitable relief." 
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produced, at a time of perfect peace, among the 
peasantry of the richest, the most civilized, and the 
most powerful kingdom in the world. 

It must not be considered that this description is 
equally applicable to all parts of Ireland. The loss 
of property and want of employment were every- 
where felt ; but the superior resources of the eastern 
counties very much mitigated the distress, and the 
more frightful scenes of suffering, resulting in 
death, or loosening the ties of natural affection, 
were confined to a few localities in the west. 

The effects of this calamity have been felt 
throughout all the ramifications of society ; no 
class, no rank has been exempt from loss. The 
poor could not afford to purchase clothing, or to 
expend any money except for food. The small 
shopkeepers therefore lost their trade. The busi- 
ness of the wholesale dealer and the merchant was 
diminished. The various branches of manufac- 
ture felt the 'R'ant of deixiand ; many of their work- 
people were discharged. Carpenters, masons, and 
other artisans in want of employment, servants 
discharged from families desirous to economise, 
added to the general distress. The only flourishing 
trade was in articles of food. 

But the difficulties and reverses resulting 
from this heavy loss have not been confined to 
the poor and the trading community ; they 
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have extended to the highest rank of society. 
Persons of limited incomes derived from land 
have been and are greatly embarrassed. Rents 
may have been pretty well collected from the 
richer wheat growing districts, but the owners 
of the poorer soils, which produced oats and 
potatoes, cannot have received much. Many are 
unable (unless they possess other means) to pay 
the various charges to which they are liable. 
Those whose property consisted of profit rents 
have been seriously affected, and many of them 
are reduced from affluence to absolute poverty. 
Unable to collect their rents, they cannot pay 
the head-rent, and will be evicted for its non- 
payment. These difficulties are only now begin- 
ning to make themselves felt. The future seems 
dark and uncertain. What can avail the landed 
proprietor, whose estate is mortgaged for three- 
fourths of its value ? How can he pay the interest 
and other charges, and bear the present heavy 
taxation for support of the poor and for repayment 
of the government advances ? There are many 
who have been considered rich, and who have lived 
in affluence, who will find themselves deprived of 
all property, whose ancestral estates must pass 
away from them for ever. At least it now ap- 
pears impossible to preserve them. The longer the 
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evil day of settlement is deferred, the greater will be 
the loss. An immediate arrangement, which might 
free them from the liability to heavy charges on 
the whole estate, seems the only way to preserve 
any portion. 



CHAPTER V. 



Means of alleviating the distress — Introduction of Indian com — ^Public 
works — Disadvantages of this system — ^Compensating circumstances — 
Extensive local subscriptions for relief of distress — ^Unprecedented 
amount of contributions from England and foreign countries — Private 
donations — Exertions of the resident Irish gentry — ^Difficulties of their 
position — ^Exertions of Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy — Noble 
exertions of the wives and daughters of the gentry — Small number of 
educated residents — Consequent difficulty in the administration of 
relief— Temporary Belief Act — ^Difficulties in the way of its opera- 
tion — Gross abuses in its administration in some districts — Contrasted 
with good management in others — Beneficial results — Discontinuance 
of this mode of relief— Amount of expenditure. 



The measures taken by the Government in the 
winter of 1845, were not calculated to provide for 
so extensive a calamity as that which was experi- 
enced in the following year ; it therefore seems 
unnecessary to allude to them, fiirther than to 
notice the extraordinary foresight, which, by im- 
porting Indian com from America, introduced a 
new kind of food, so well suited to fill the void 
left by the loss of the potato crop. 

Before the parliamentary session of 1846 had 
ended, the Government were aware of the difficulty, 
though they did not anticipate the extreme severity 
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of its pressure. The plan of public works pro- 
posed by them received the sanction of Parliament. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark on this mode of 
relief, which now seems universally condemned ; 
though no one has pointed out a substitute which 
would not have been liable to many objections. 
Perhaps it was not, under any circumstances, the 
plan best calculated to meet the difficulty ; but if 
the destitution had been less severe, it might have 
answered. As it was, it failed chiefly through the 
same difficulty which impedes every mode of relief, 
whether public or private, namely, the want of 
machinery to work it. It was impossible suddenly 
to procure an efficient staff of officers for an under- 
taking of such enormous magnitude — the employ- 
ment of a whole people. The overseers were neces- 
sariJy selected in haste ; many of them were 
corrupt, and encouraged the misconduct of the 
labourers. In many cases, the relief committees, 
imable to prevent maladministration, yielded to 
the torrent of corruption,* and individual members 
only sought to benefit their own dependants. The 
people every where flocked to the public works, 
labourers, cottiers, artisans, fishermen, farmers. 



* A respectable clergyman being asked how he came to lend himeelf 
lo roch doings, replied, " At fltsC I strove against it as much aa I could, 
" but I could effect oatJiing ; and then I thought I wag not doing juatico 
'* to m; own people not to take care of them." 
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men, womcQ, children, — all, whether destitute or I 
not, sought for a share of tlie i)ublic money. In J 
such a crowd it was almost impossible to discrinu- | 
nate properly. They congregated in masses on the 1 
roads, idling under the name of work, the really 
destitute often unheeded and unrelieved, because 
they had no friend to recommend them. All 
ordinary employments were neglected ; there was 
no fishing, no gathering of sea-weed, no collecting I 
of manure. The men who had employment feared 
to lose it, by absenting themselves for any other 1 
object ; those unemployed passed their time in i 
seeking to obtain it. The whole industry of the 
countiy appeared to be engaged in road-making. 
It became absolutely necessary to put an end to it, 
or the ordinary business of the country — the cul- 
tivation of the land, would have been neglected. 
The effects of such a system are now evi- 
dent. Works undertaken on the spur of the ] 
moment, not because they were needfid, but ] 
merely to employ the people, were in many cases 
iU-chosen, and the execution equally defective. 
The labourers, desirous to protract their employ- 
ment, were only anxious to give as little labour as 1 
possible, in which their overlookers in many cases ] 
heartily agreed. The favouritism, the intimidation, 
the wholesale jobbing which was practised in many 1 
places, were shockingly demoralizing- Still we j 
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must not too hastily conileran this motle of relief, 
as if it had effected no good. The difficulties of 
our position were great beyond all precedent. The 
emplojTnent given secured the peace of the com- 
munity, and protected society from that greatest 
of dangers, a starving mob of able-bodied men. In 
many places the roads made will eventually be 
very useful, in opening extensive districts and faci- 
litating communication. A very large amount of 
money was poured into the country, which, though 
it may not in all cases have reached the poorest, 
yet afforded the means of subsisteuce to many who 
would otherwise have starved ; and even in cases 
of abuse, it probably kept from destitution many 
small farmers and others, who without this assist- 
ance would have become absolute paupers. The 
problem was : in a time of great dearth, to support 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 of destitute persons ; and 
this was in great measure effected, though at an 
enormous cost to the empire. 

But it was not expected tlmt these public works 
would support all the destitute. The local relief 
committees were to raise subscriptions, which the 
Grovemmcnt offered to double ; and in some cases 
of peculiar poverty, even a larger proportion was 
given. This appeal was in very many cases re- 
sponded to with marked liberality. The Irish 
gentry had already contributed liberally in tlie 
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spring of 1846, before the bliglit of that yeiir 
appeared ; they uow subscribed again, many aa 
largely as their means warranted. 

The intelligence that Ireland's most important 
crop was lost, and her people starving, went 
through every country, and eveiy where excited 
one universal feeling of pity. The subscriptions 
in England were on the largest scale, worthy of 
the occasion, and consistent with that liberality I 
which Ireland has so often experienced. Money 
was sent from France, Germany, Italy, and other 
parts of western Europe, whose inhabitants were I 
themselves auflfering from the same cause. Our I 
fellow-subjects in the "West and in the farthest 
East heard of our distress, and joined in the effort 
to relieve us. The citizens of the United States I 
evinced their feeling for our sufferings, by sub- 
scriptions on a scale such as never before were sent I 
by one nation for the relief of another, worthy of j 
a great and benevolent people, and calculated to [ 
cement the ties which should ever unite two nations 1 
of kindred institutions and similar origin.* Dlf- 



■ The first autbeatic accounts of the actual evidence of famine ii 
Ireland, awakened a deep feding of commiBeiatioo throughout the 
States, and a, muveitieiit eurprizing in its extent, and in the nugnitude 
of its reaults, forthwith commenced. Meetings were convened in many 
of the principal cities, and committees were formed, who laboured with 
inde&itigalilc zeal to collect and forward supplies in money and food. 
Large sums of money were speedily remitted, and cargo afKr cargo <£ 
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ference of creed, and clime, and colour were disre- 
garded. The Sultan of Turkey sent his aid ; the 
people of India offered their assistance ; the en- 
franchised Negroes of the West Indies, and the 
red men of the far West of America added their 
mites ; and even enslaved Negroes in the 
United States contributed from their poverty, for 
the relief of those whose condition was, in this 
respect, one of greater distress than their own. 
Never before had any civilized people experienced 
such suffering, never had there existed such a feel- 
ing of universal sympathy, accompanied by exer- 
tions for their relief on so gigantic a scale. 

The aggregate voluntary collections of the seve- 
ral local committees, in the years 1846 and 1847, 
exceeded £300,000.* The subscriptions confided 
to the British Association and the principal cen- 
tral relief committees in London and Dublin, alto- 
gether amounted to about £800,000. f 



proviBioDfl followed in quick BaecessioQ. These generous efforts were 
gmttiy aided and encouraged by the liberality of the British Govern- 
ment, in undertaking to pay the freight of all douationa of food from 
America. 

* The precise amount uf the local subacriptions offlcially reported, 
appears to have been £104,689 18s. Id. in 1846, and £199,569 4s. 5A. in 
1847. The latter sum may contain some grants from charitable associa- 
tions, and some sabscripdous not etrictly local, but it is believed that 
these do not constitute any large portion of the amoaot. 

t It is not practicable lo give tha osact amount received by the various 
central relief committcea. The whole sum probably uxueeda £800,000. 
It is eviiient that the valuation of the food cotisigncd to their care is to 
«me eitent arbitrary. 
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But large as are these Sums, their amount would 
be greatly increased, if we could enumerate the 
many thousand small contributions sent from all 
parts, which private charity has been, and is yet, 
constantly bestowing ; nor is it possible to estimate 
the value of the exertions used by many Irish 
families of all classes, who have cramped their 
means, and denied themselves their usual comforts, 
in order that they might be able to relieve some of 
their destitute neighbours. It cannot be denied 
that some landed proprietors, both resident and 
non-resident, have not only been wanting in efforts 
to mitigate the prevalent distress, but have even 
aggravated it, by a selfish and unfeeling line 
of conduct towards their miserable tenantry; 
but there are very many also, who have done 
their duty nobly in the difficult position in which 
they have been placed. They saw and felt for the 
misery around them, and gave their time, and 
largely of their substance for its relief. No one 
who has not witnessed it, can conceive the difficul- 
ties of their situation. Few, and widely separated 
amidst such a mass of suffering ; cramped by the 
non-payment of rents ; without any personal assist- 
ance, and in great part without pecuniary contri- 
butions from the numerous non-resident proprietors, 
many of whose estates furnished much beyond an 
average proportion of pauperism ; weighed down 



by tlie constant sight of misery which they could 
uot relieve ; oppressed by an anxious sense of the 
responaibility of their position, and by the weight 
of public business ; alarmed for the future, and 
fi'equently reminded of the dangerous nature of 
thi^ir duties, by seeing their neighbours one after 
another struck down by the fever every where 
prevalent, and which has proved peculiarly fatal 
to the higher classes — it is indeed wonderfiil how 
so many of the resident gentry have been sup- 
ported through difficulties so unparalleled, which 
might well have appalled the stoutest heart. 

The exertions of many of the clergy of the 
Established Church are well known, and appreci- 
ated as they deserve to be ; the efficiency of their 
labours was, in many eases, owing to the cordial, 
and skiliul co-operation of their wives and daugh- 
ters. The peculiar position of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in this respect, rendered them less able to 
take an eflFective part in administering relief ; but 
many of these also, as well as of the ministers of 
otJier religious bodies, have not been wanting in 
the discharge of the great and perilous duties 
which devolved on them. 

Very many ladies have been devoted and unre- 
mitting iu their endeavours to assist the distressed 
poor around them. They have established schools, 
at which poor children are taught some useful 



would be right again. But the real difficulty lay 
in the structure of society throughout a great 
part of Ireland. A large proportion of the pro- 
prietors were non-resident,* and therefore no per- 



seven hours dajl; in it, but I etiU am alwaye preeent at tlie distribution 
moming and ereniag, and aupcrintetiil it 

" I reaerve the Boup-kitchen fund for the sick, the widows, or- 
' > phans, and aged, and hope to aid them efficiently ttiTough ita meani. 
I tliink it only just to myself to eay, tUat but one individual family 
on my own estate has received a eingle &ithing of support from 
it since it waa opened. Thia is a fcmily of eiglit pereona, lying sick al- 
together of fever, and now eonvaieeoent. I have received from your 
' agent your generous grant to ua ; the biscuit are a timely and valuable 
' aid in arresting the djaentery ; tliey are the most valuable gift that 
' can be bestowed in the present eircumatances of the people. 

" Things look badly, but relybg on that Supreme Power that hu 
' heretofore supported my wife and myself, in the midst of this unei- 
' ampted calamity, we struggle to sustain the hope and spirit of our 
' people, and restore their almost overwhelmed mental and phyucal 
' energies ; and in that hope I take leave of you, and am, &c." 
In another letter, dated 24tli of April, the same gentleman says : 
" I hope to have a decent breadth of tillage put in. I am quiteaware 
' that on my exertions depends the absolute existence of our people, 
' and as long as I have health left, they shall not be spared." 

One of the last letters from the same party, when giving a concluding 
iccount of his ilistribution, aays: " You will let me know what your 
' views are as tfl the future ; I will be &ank with you. The heavy losses 

■ sustained by me leave mc imable to go further in the relief measures. 

■ A considerable portiou of the rents payable at May, 184(i, are due to 
' me, and I protest to you, that since the 1st of January last I have only 
'■received a sum of £52. 12b. outof my whole income and heavy arrears; 
' under these eircumatances, I am reduced to poverty. I see no ahame 
' in confessing it. Only the estate owes no money, and that we ba 
' valuable farm, we should be in distress ourselves. I mention 
' merely as a reason why I cannot go any further in relieving t 
' who surely will need it aoon." 

* Tlie word " uon-resident" is generally used in the course a 
^eayin preTcrenceto "absentee," as designating those who do not 






sonal assistance could be obtained from them, The 
resident gentry were few and scattered. The other 
inhabitants were paupers, or pretended to be so. 
There was no middle class. Applications to the 
central relief committe&s for assistance, almost 
invariably referred to the small number of 
readents capable of taking any part in giving 
relief ; stating that the whole, or almost the whole, 
of the distressed district belonged to absentees; 
often varying the statement by adding, that the 
property was under the care of the court of 
chancery. There are whole parishes without a 
single educated resident, except the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic clergy. Even these could not 
always be counted on, as the union of several 
parishes into a single benefice deprived many 
places of their assistance. The machinery for 
relieving distress did not exist, it could not be 
created with sufficient rapidity, and therefore the 
people suffered. No human power, nor any amount 
of expenditure, could have wholly averted starva- 
tion, or prevented the loss of many lives.* 



on their property, whether they lire in Ireland,, in England, or in a 
foreign country, the injurious efTecta of non-tcaidctiee being, in general, 
eqaal!}r perceptible in any of theee casee. 

* From among the many statements of this nature made to tlie Belief 
Committee of the Sodety of Frieade, a few have been eelected ; 

CoOMTi OP Cavam " TliJB diatrict is especially desolat*^, from tliere 

" being no resident gentry in the parish. The principal estate is in the 
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Two other causes greatly impeded the adminis- 
tration of relief. The want of dealers in food 
throughout a large part of the west ; and the 
extreme difficulty oT discriminating between the 
absolutely destitute, and those who pretended to be 

** hands of a trustee who cannot gire any relief. The remainder of the 
" parish is subdivided amongst many small landlords, who are all absen- 
" tees, and none of whom contribute any thing; all complaining that 
** they have lost their rents. Extent about 12 square miles. Population 
** about 6,000." 

Queen's County. — ** We have not one resident landlord in the dis- 
*' trict: applications have been made to each non-resident, and up to the 
*' present time we have received but £44. Extent, eighteen thousand 
** acres. Population upwards of 10,000." 

County of Koscommon. — **A11 the landed proprietors are non- 
** resident, excepting the chairman of the conmiittee. The rents of 
" three of the largest townlands of the parish have been received for the 
** last thirty years by a receiver under the court of chancery ; during 
"which time there being no landlord to interest himself about them, 
" the land has been divided and subdivided into very small holdings, 
*' and an immense population has sprung up, who are reduced to the 
*' deepest want by the failure of their usual food. Extent, one thousand 
** three hundred acres. Population 5,810/* 

County of Mayo — ** There 'are fifteen absentee landlords: their 
** agents do not live in the parish, and seldom come near it: no non- 
*' resident landlord has sent any subscription. The resident landlords 
'* in some cases are giving assistance to those around them, but no gene- 
" ral subscription has been entered into. I, as vicar of the parish, 
*' called a meeting, but no one attended, as they said there was no one 

** to represent , who is the principal landlord and an absentee. 

** Extent, fourteen miles by twelve miles. Population about 16,000.*' 

County of Galway ** The landed proprietors are all absentees, 

** nor have they contributed a penny towards relieving their tenants 
** since the distress commenced. We have neither gentry nor a second 
** person in the character of a large farmer within the parish. Popula- 
" tion 4000." 

Ditto. — " The district with which I am principally connected con- 
** tains a population of near 4000 souls, of whom a full third are in 
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80, The agricultural population, whether fanners 
or labourers, had heretofore supplied their wants 
from their own holdings ; now it became neeea- 
sary to import tbod, and to create a trade where 
none had pre'viously existed. The silent streams of 



" actual diMtitntiou, another third in deep distresa, and not above a 
" axQi able to support themaelvee. In this district I am almost the only 
' ' resident propriel«r ; and thongh the nbaeotee properties are crowded 
■' with paupers, afflitted hy fever and prontratcd by famine, their coo- 
" tribntioDe are small ruid their personal assistance nought. There is 
" 'besides mouh property in the hands of receivers under the courts, 
" where the naual indulgence cannot be given, where contribution is out 
*' of the question, and where the utmost misery consequently prevails. 
" Wg have now on tlie works cloec on 5O0 persons, and perhaps over it : 
" but the poor, the sick, the aged, the inflrm constitute a vast number ; 
" anil though amongst tbesB every thing we can do is done to the 
"utmost of our ability, much remains undone." 

CoDNTv OF Ci-ABE. — " T liftve to Say (in answer to the remark made 
" in yOQT letter, that in the distribution of a public IHind it is desirable 
" in all cases, as fkr as possible, that it be done tlirough a regular organ- 
" Ization of the benevolent and ioteliigent inhabitants of the district 
" claiming relief) that, alas, in the district for which my daughter is ex- 
" erUng herself, there is not one person above the rank of a peasant 
" residing ; that the greater part is inhabited by very poor people, and 
" that it all helonga to absentees, who have not contributeil a shilling 
" for relief, or to persona over whose properties receivers of the courts 
" are appointed." 

CocNTv OF LoNoroBD.— " TliJB district labours under peculiar dis- 
" advantages, and is one of the poorest localities in Ireland. Tlie por- 
" perty belongs entirely lo absentee proprietors, anil has but one 
" remdent gentleman within a circumference of eight miles. It is also 
" deprived of the residence of either the Protestant clergyman or hia 
" curate. For this reason, the vice-lieutenant was obliged to call on 
'' the resident magistrate to act as chairman, who lives twelve miles 
" from many parts of the district. It is occupied by small tenants, 
' ' holding from four to ten acres, and very few upwards. The laud is 
" bad and ill cultivated ; and the inhabitants, never looking forward to 
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commerce, which feed the 2,000,000 inhabitants of 
London with unerring regularity, have grown 
with the growth of the city ; but scatter the 
same number of persons over a wide extent of 
country, covered with mountain and bog, and 

** anything better than potatoes, and haying lost them, are totally 
** destitute." 

County of Galwat ** This district has been one of the most 

** severely visited in Ireland ; last year the potato crop almost univer- 
** sally failed, so that this is the second year of scarcity. It is painful 
** to see the alteration in the people's appearance, and too much credit 
** cannot be given them for their patience under this visitation of the 
** Almighty. No outrages have occurred in the district, and the viola- 
** tions of property have been trifling. The position of a country 
*' gentleman left single-handed, as I am, to deal with such a calamity, 
'* and doomed daily to hear tales of woe which he cannot alleviate, is 
" truly miserable. I pray, however, that I may be sustained through it, 
** and am truly thankful to the Almighty for the many kind aids he has 
** provided for us.'* 

County of Koscohhon. — ** Our electoral division is so destitute at 
" present, that there is no poor law guardian. We have never received 
** any government grant, and all the societies refuse us aid except 
" yours, from our not having a committee; there is no gentleman in 
•* the neighbourhood to form one." 

County of Donegal — * * This parish contains upwards of 10,000 
*' inhabitants, of whom about 8,500 are Roman Catholics, 1050 Church 
" of England, and 500 Presbyterians; of the fourteen landlords to 
** whom the ground belongs, there are but two resident, of whom one 
** holds a small property, and the other is much encumbered; the conse- 
•* quence is much neglect and wretchedness among the people, especially 
** the cottiers, who are generally regarded by the landlords as a great 
** injury to their properties, and are therefore discountenanced in every 
** i>ossible manner. Of these cottier or pauper families there may be 
** about 600 or 700, comprising about 3000 individuals." 

County of Mayo — Extract of a letter from the chairman of a board of 
guardians, dated 28th of Dec. 1846: — "In this unhappy union there is 
" scarcely one resident proprietor, scarcely a merchant, nor any of the 
** affluent classes who could assist to relieve human misery in any degree. 



without sufficient roads, and }iow are they to be 
supplied ? To become acquainted with the 
circumstancea of each applicant, so as to prevent 
imposition, was a great difficulty. Where all were 
wretched, it was hard to select the most destitute. 
It required an efiicient machiuery, which existed 
in but few places. Many gave up at once, and 
attempted no selection ; others selected their own 
immediate dependants, and seeing they could not 
assist all, endeavoured to preserve those in whom 
they had the most interest. Nothing could have 
overcome this difficulty, but a large number of 
residents of education and property, well ac- 
quainted with their several localities. The want 
of such a resident body, of an intelligent middle 
class, must greatly impede the execution of the 
poor-laws, and of every measure for relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland. 



" In almoBt all the parishes, the Catholic clergTinan ie the anlj one to 
" pve conaolation." 

From the B&me, ilated lat of May, 1847:— '' Tlie state of the union aa 
'* ft whole is alarming. There are no resident gentry. There are four 
" members of the Gnanoe committee. The chairman reaidea about IS 
" miles fifom Ibe place of meeting, anothtr memlier ebout 30, another 
"abont 15, and the otlier about 7. Tlic government inspecting- 

" officer, Captain , does all any man con do to expedite the law, but 

■' there are no elements exiating in the various electoral divisions, for 
" effective local committees to tarry out the proviuons of the 10 Vict. 
" di. 7. A highly wronght organization is in part Decessary. The clcr- 
" gymen are almost all constantly employed; fkimers too; then there 
" are do penons tn sssist others in torn." 
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The evils of the system of public works 
rendered a cessation of this mode of relief impera- 
tive, and the temporary relief act, 10 Vict. cap. 
7, was adopted by the legislature early in last 
session. By this act, which expired on the 30th 
of September, all the destitute, of whatever class, 
were to receive daily rations, without any labour 
being required in return. The machinery adopted 
consisted of a relief committee for each electoral di- 
vision, a finance committee for each union, a govern- 
ment inspecting-officer for each union, and a board 
of commissioners in Dublin. The funds were to be 
supplied from the Treasury, by loans advanced on 
the security of rates, and by grants in aid of rates, 
and in aid of local subscriptions. The electoral 
division committees were appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and included the local magistrates 
and poor law guardians ; the three highest rate- 
payers, as being those who had the greatest interest 
in economical management ; and the ministers of 
religion living in the district, as those who ought 
to be best acquainted with the wants of the poor. 
These committees prepared lists of the destitute 
in each electoral division, which, when approved by 
the finance committee, were transmitted to the 
relief commissioners in Dublin ; and being cer- 
tified by them, the requisite amount of money was 
transmitted from the Treasury to the finance 
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committee ; and thus the electoral division com- 
mittee was enabled to purchase the food required 
for the support of the destitute within their limits. 

This new mode of relief was by no means 
popular at first. It was much more troublesome 
to the managing committees than the public 
works, and the daily rations were much objected 
to by those who had been in the receipt of money 
wages. The commissioners insisted that the 
rations should be cooked, wherever practicable ; 
which created great dissatisfaction with almost all 
parties. To feed such numbers of able-bodied 
men in complete idleness, seemed to offer reason- 
able ground of complaint ; and their daily attend- 
ance being required, necessarily produced great 
crowds, lounging for several hours each day about 
the food depots, spreading the infection of fever, 
and increasing the demoralization of the labouring 
classes. These objections, whether well or ill 
founded, were evidently inseparable from this 
mode of relief, which was probably as well calcu- 
lated to effect its object as could readily have been 
devised. In the gratuitous support of so large a 
portion of the population, rendered destitute by an 
unexpected calamity, many abuses were unavoid- 
able. It was only a choice of evils. 

The complete operation of the new system of 
relief was delayed for some time, through the dis- 
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inclination of the relief committees in many places, 
who hoped, by deferring the necessary proceedings, 
to force the continuance of expenditure on public 
works ; but the judicious arrangements and steady 
determination of the commissioners at length suc- 
ceeded in carrying the act into effective operation 
throughout almost all those districts in which it 
was required. The public works were discontinued 
gradually ; and the change from one mode of relief 
to the other was effected with so much prudence 
and caution, that no serious difficulty was expe- 
rienced. The orders of the commissioners were ably 
carried out by the inspecting-officers, who appear 
to have been in general peculiarly well qualified for 
the duties allotted to them ; and also by the finance 
committees, which were composed of from two to 
four gentlemen of each union, whose energy and 
intelligence fitted them for the important post 
assigned them. When at its highest amount, the 
number of persons receiving daily rations exceeded 
3,000,000, and the average cost of each ration was 
about two-pence. The whole expense of this 
system of relief appears to have been about 
£1,676,268.* 



* This sum is taken from the 7th Report of the Belief Commissioners, 
and includes £119,055, 166., granted for temporary fever hospitals, but 
it does not include the local subscriptions raised under the act, which 
however, were not large in amount 
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The reports of the commissioners have stated, 
that in those districts where the relief committees 
worked together with zeal and in good feith, the 
administration was excellent, checking fraud and 
imposture, while it relieved the really distressed. 
But in some districts this was unhappily not 
the case. Abuses existed, varjdng from apathy 
and neglect to connivance at frauds and misappro- 
priation of the funds. Gross impositions were 
daily practiced by the poor ; the dead or absent 
were personated ; children were lent for a few; 
days, in order to give the appearance of large femi- 
lies, and thus entitle the borrowers to a greater 
number of rations. Almost the whole population 
in many places alleged poverty, and looked for 
relief ; and then, conceiving the receipt of cooked 
food a degradation, they endeavoured to compel 
the issue of raw meal. One universal spirit of 
mendicancy pervaded the people, to which in seve- 
ral places the committees ojffered no opposition. 
Yielding to intimidation,* or seeking for popula- 



* The report of the Relief Commissioners alluded to several in- 
stances of intimidation. The following is given on the authority of a 
gentleman of landed property, as showing the manner in which a 
Boman Catholic clergyman was abused for refusing the unreasonable 
demands of some of the more powerful of his parishioners : 

" I know of the most shocking instance of this, where shameless 
•* worthless &rmers came in bodies, and compelled the priest by threats 
" to give them the meal intended for the poor. In this very parish, a 

H 
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rity, they were willing to place the whole popula- 
tion indiscriminately on the lists, to be supported 
by public charity. In some cases they even sought 
for a share of it themselves. It is stated in the 
reports of the commissioners, that gentlemen of sta- 
tion and property were not ashamed to sanction 
the distribution of rations to their servants and 
labourers, or to their own tenants ; the same per- 
sons, while willing to give to those who did not 
need it, frequently disregarded the sufferings of 
the starving poor. This painful subject may be 
concluded in the words of a gentleman, who had 
full opportunity of knowing the abuses practis- 
ed in one of the worst parts of the country: 
" Had I not been an eye-witness, I could scarcely 



** scene occurred truly scandalous. The British Association gave our 
'* parish priest three tons of meal. On its arrival, the riotous conduct 
'* of the population was such, I had to go out, and the priest begged 
** of me to take in the meal and store it for him. I did so. On the 
** third day after, he took it to the parish chapel, where a scene occurred 
** that baffles description ; and in the end this donation was totally mis- 
*' applied, as the destitute got nothing, and those well off every thing. 
** I can prove that persons retailing meal, whose houses at the moment 
** contained many hundred pounds weight of it, received large quantities. 
'* The priest, poor man, came to me afterwards, and said * that for the 
** universe he would not distribute another pound of meal.' It ap- 
** pears that when he attempted to do what was right, a regular scene of 
** intimidation ensued; he was threatened with even personal violence, 
** and the instant demolition of the chapel itself; and he was absolutely 
" obliged to give away the food to those who did not require it. Now 
** this is only one instance; but one under my own eye, where an 
** honest man was made the victim of this species of intimidation." 
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" have conceived it possible, that the awful visita- 
" lion with which this country Is afflicted, should 
*' have produced such an utter disregard of inte- 
" grity in the administration of its relief." 

Such shameless dishonesty is a melancholy proof 
of the low standard of morals existing In some 
parts of Ireland, The gross Instances of actual 
fraud and misapplication of funds, on the part of 
members of committees, were probably confined 
to a very few places ; but there were many, in 
which the committees neglected the duty of 
seeking out the really poor and destitute, or were 
willin g to return the whole or even sometimes 
more than the whole population as standing in 
need of relief. Such reckless conduct can only 
be accounted for by the supposition, that they 
never anticipated being obliged to repay the 
money advanced, or that some members of com- 
mittees were rated to so small an amount, that they 
had little personal interest in economical manage- 
ment ; and under these circumstances were 
desirous to procure for their own friends as large 
a share as possible of the "government money." 
Both these causes existed to some extent. Sub- 
sequent events have shown, that in many places 
they fully expected to evade repayment ; and in 
those electoral divisions In which there were no 
resident proprietors, the management freq^uently 
h2 
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fell into the hands of parties, who considered that. 
their interests would be best served by a lavish' 
expenditure. But it must not be supposed tliatj 
these abases were every where prevalent. The:. 
commissioners state that in the greater part of 
Ireland the comniitteea exerted themselves zealous- 
ly. The destitute poor were relieved, and due pre- 
cautions taken to avoid being imposed upon by 
those who were not in want. The distribution erf] 
food in a cooked state, whether Indian meal por- 
ridge, or rice and Indian meal mixed, while it 
liked by the really destitute, and was much more- 
wholesome for them than the same quantity of un- 
dressed meal, proved an excellent test of poverty 
and in some instances " reduced the number oJ 
applicants wonderfully."* There were even soi 
districts, in which the anxiety to economise wagj 
so great, as in some degree to impede the dua' 
administration of the law, the ratfi-payers endea*' 
vouring to prevent the issuing of rations to small 
holders of land, and to other parties to whom it 
was intended by the act of parliament to afford 
relief f 

• See Third Report of Relief Commissioners. 

t From iimong mauj statements to the same eSect miide to tlje Relief 
Committee of the Society of Fiieais, the following are selected, which 
may serve lo show the degree of economy with which some commit 
&dmituBtere<l the law, ami also that the feeling of hoDeot Vadepatieiuit 
ii not every where broken down : 



4 
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The efficient working to -which the commission- 
era succeeded in bringing the act, in so ahort a 
space of time, and under so many difficulties, waa 
only accomplished by the most anxious and pers&- 

COHNTS Of Cavas, 23rd of June, 184T: "Another claes of peraoos, 
" namely, amaU. tanaers holding from onB to fuur aurea, are now with- 
" out any means whatever of subBiatuncs; ; tliey have sold their pigs 
" and eTciy article the; could part vith, and spent the money iu food. 
" Our relief committee will not afford any aid to those people, [aa the 
" present tax impoaed on the rate-payers, wliith is aeven iliillinga in the 
" pound, would be more than doubled if they did, so oonsiderable ii the 
" number of amall farmurB in the diatrict 

CoOHTT OF Catan, 9th of June, 1847: " We have still in the pa- 

" rishes of and about 1000 persona supported by volun- 

'■ tary relief, who will starve if it be withheld, sad who are for one 
" reason or otjier excluded trom the relief lists. These are doily sup- 
" ported with wokedfood Irom four boilcn under my care, and a most 
** trying and aimous and dreadful care it is, to have this multitude 
" depending on me (under Providence) for their daily bread. My pri- 
" vate means are all but eriiauated, and I know not what to do about 
"this. Thoseontherelief listsaresafe. Bntthe rest, what will they da?" 

ConsTT OF LoNDONDERair, 2nd of July, 1847 ; " There is, how. 
" over, a class who have been hitherto refused relief on the grounds of 
" their haying some property, that present to nie, who live among 
" them, a most affecting spectacle. These are poor landholders, oc- 
" cupying perhaps two or three acres, with large tkmiliea in the most 
" deplorable state of distress, and yet on the verge of starvation, 
" clinging to their holdings as their laat remnant of hope in this world. 
>■ At this moment there ia standing at my window a poor, and 1 will say, 
" a worthy man, (for I have long known him, a Roman Catholic, who 
"haa a small farm of about five acres, and a&milyof ten to aup- 
" port &om it, which he has hitherto done respectably) representing to 
" me, in that quiet subdued tone which ahowa the struggle between the 
" cry of bis poor children and the sluime of being a beggar, his situation 
■' and hia diatreaa. Before he would beg, he had parted with his cow, 
" had sold his last sheep, his lost lamb, hia bed-clothes— there now 
" remun barely two days' food of the most wretched dcacription to sup- 
" port hia little ones. This man ia most industrious. In the midst of 
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vering exertions. It evinced the zeal and humane 
consideration of men who felt that the Uvea of | 
millions were at stake. The result has been of the I 
utmost value to the country. The fiimine was | 
effectually stayed. The people in most places reco- 
vered their former strength and appearance, Fever j 
and dysentery, the consequence of previous suffer- j 
ing, still continued to prevail in many parts ; but 
the mortality was greatly lessened. These good re- i 
suits were effected at much less cost than that of the I 
public works, which left so many of the very destitute ■ 
totally unrelieved. The time approached at which 
the act would expire. The coming harvest, afford- 
ing employment and reducing the price of food, 
rendered the cessation of relief safer than might 
have been anticipated. Orders were therefore 
given to lessen the numbers receiving rations 
gradually, retaining for the last the widow and i 
orphan, and those disabled by infirmity or sick- 
ness ; and finally, orders were given to close all 1 
relief under this act, in some of the best circum- J 
staneed unions, on the I5th August ; and in the I 
rest, according to their ability, on the 29th of 
August or the 12th of September. 
There were three unions, Antrim, Belfeat, and:l 



' ' these trials, he has put into the ground an acre and a lisif of oatB, ha]f u 
" acre of potatoes, and three roods of turnips. ' Oh sir,' eaid he, ■ must 
' ' I sell mj life and the life of my children next jear, to keep them alive I 
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Newtownards, which made no application for assist- 
ance, their local resources enabling them to sup- 
port their own poor. In the union of Lame, 
application was made on account of one electoral 
division only. These unions lie contiguous to each 
other, being in the counties of Antrim and Down. 
In general, the management of measures for relief 
of distress appears to have been much better 
in Ulster than any of the other provinces, certainly 
better than in Munater or Connaught. There is 
a middle class in the greater part of Ulster, and 
they have been thus enabled to co-operate effici- 
ently, whether for the distribution of private 
charity, or for the administration of the legal 
relief.* In Connaught it was often impracticable 



' Although Done of the unioiiB in Leinster or Munster were able to 
support the poor within their limits, during this period of severe pree- 
enre, without assistance under the Temporary Act, yet in many places 
the law waa very well admin iatered. The measureB taken by private 
committees, previous to tlie passing of that act, were also marked in se- 
Tcral cases by the active and benevolent co-operation of a middle class. 
The arrangements adopted by the relief committee for the parish of 
Castletovm, in the Queen's County, furnish an interesting evidence of 
this. Suhscriptiona were collected by them to the amount of £ITS 
10a. 6d., the largest contribution being £20 from a nun-resident pro- 
prietor, and a large portion being in smaU eums, varying from twenty 
shJllinga down to two shillings and sixpence. Subscriptions are acknow- 
ledged {torn almost every one in the parish above immediate want. A 
(<ommitt«e of thirty-seven persons was appointed, some being particularly 
named for the care of each townland, many of the committee being 
small tkrmers, holders of ten to fifteen acres. They state that, after 
much consideration, they decided In afTord relief to the lUstresscd, by a 
weekly allowance of money, and they give some very cogent reason 
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to obtain any co-operation. Those who wished to 
assist in relieving the destitute were generally 
obliged to labour single-handed, having no one 
near them. This has been and is a great difficulty, 



their deciiion. Tha money was difltributed on each townland by Ihe 
membera of the committee, specially appointed to attend to it, to whom 
all the recipients of relief were peraonally known. Tliey kept a taliular 
statement, showing the weekly allowances on each lownland, and the 
number of &milies and individuals relicTcd. The average distributioa 
was £17 12s. per week, for the fonr weeks ending the 23nd of January. 
And the average number relieved each week was 200 families, consisting 
of 921 persons, so that the weekly allowance was about four pence halC. 
penny for each individual. The exertioQE of this efficient and intelli- 
gent committee appear to have lieen very succesaful. 

The following statemeot of the arrangeinenta adopted in Werbui^h's 
parish, Dublin, show that a similar mode of arrangement ia equal^ 
applicable to B town or city : 

' ' The parish was divided into districts containing certain streets and 
lanes ; two visitors were appointed for each district ; who went 
every room, cellar, &c., and closely examined into the condition and 
circnmstanees of every individual or ianiily. Their reports to a ge- 
neral committee were entered in a book, in which was noted down the 
street, namber, what part of house, name, number in family, □c^'UpK- 
tion, circumstances, and which had also ruled columns for the weekly ' 
granted to each. The name of each was read out in open j 
;, and the amount of relief (for a week) decided on— that I 
relief being in the shape of an order for food ; the order being initialed I 
by the cbairman, the visitor was then at liberty to issue it. Five provi- 
uon dealers were selected, who resided in the parish, and the party 
relieved was at liberty to take his ticket to any of the five, tbuB leaving 
htto to select and purchase from the dealer who gave him the belt 
value. We considered this to be more economical than if we had pur- 
chased food, and kept up a staff of officers to distribute it, besides do- ■ 
ing a positive good to a class of people who would themaelvca have be. I 
come paupers if they had lost their trade. At every subsequent weekly 
meeting of the committee the entire list was gnoe throagh, the visitors 
' reporting upon each case, and stating whether the relief sbotiM be 
' continued for another week, increased, or diminished ; or (in case the 
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and can only be removed by such legal changes, as 
may enable those who do not choose to reside, to 
dispose of their property to others more willing or 
more able to perform its duties. 

The follovfing statement of the numbers receiv- 
ing rations, and the total expenditure under the 
act, in each i)f the four provinces, compared with 
the amount of population and the annual value 
assessed for poor-rate, may serve to illustrate the 
comparative means and destitution of each pro- 
vince :* 



UlBtet ... 2,386,373 ... 3,320,133 ... 340,517 ... ilTO.598 

Leinster ... 1,973,731 ... 4,634,542 ... 450.606 ... 308,068 

MuDBter ... 2,396,161 ... 3,777,103 ... 1,013,826 ... 671.554 

Connftugbt ... 1.418,859 ... 1,465,643 ... 745.652 ... 526,048 



8,175,124 13,187.421 2,556.601 .£1,676,288 



" part^ had obtaioed emplojmeat, or removed oat of tlie peiiali) be dJB- 
" CDUtJnilud. Tliis system worked moat satisfautoril}'." 

" The lotjil espeiiditure under the act appeara. by the Seventh Report 
of the Relief Commiasioners, to have amounted, when that report was 
made up, to il,676,26S lis. 7i!., which sum they state may be altered 
in a tri&ing degree by the payment of aome amall outatandiag i^becks 
before their accounts are finally closed. The statement given above ia 
aa close an eatimate of the number of rationa given out, and the exgun- 
diture in each separate province, as the writer is euabluil M make, from 
the information as yet furnished by the relief commiaaioners. It ia 
probably sufficiently exact fur practical purposes. 



CHAPTER VI. 



State of the countiy on expiration of temporary relief act — ^Flentifdl 
hanrest— Difficulties of the country lessened but not ended — ^Preva- 
lence of disease — ^Want of clothing — Domestic manu&ctures— Sources 
of employment — Totally insufficient for the number of labourers — 
Extent of destitution — Condition of the western coast of Ireland — 
Great wretchedness of the people — ^Aggravated by the present calamity 
— Consequent apathy — Inevitably resulting from their hopeless con- 
dition — Anxiety for employment — Great diminution in the number 
of marriages— Prevalence of crime and pretence of poverty. 



The first year of difficulty has terminated. One 
third of the people had been reduced to destitution 
by the loss of the potato crop, and the partial 
failure of the oat harvest. Of these many have 
died ; many of those who could raise the requisite 
funds have emigrated to America ; others have 
removed to England ; the rest have been kept 
alive by employment on public works, by private 
local charity, by local subscriptions, by contribu- 
tions from all parts of the world, and finally, by 
the most extensive system of gratuitous distribution 
of food of which history affords any record. This 
distribution has now ceased. The relief com- 
missioners have gradually reduced, and finally 
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discontinued tbe issuing of food, without any 
extreme suffering being felt, except in some remote 
and destitute districts. They have been enabled to 
effect this, in great measure by the abundant 
harvest with which a merciful Providence has 
blessed us. The great dryness of the summer 
no doubt injured the turnips and other green crops, 
and prevented the usual growth of after-grass in 
the meadow and pasture lands. Still, in almost 
every important particular, the crops have grown 
with great luxuriance, and the produce has been 
plentifiil. The wheat crop has been unprecedent- 
edly large. The breadth of land sown was greater 
than usual. The yield has been good, and it haa 
been saved in excellent condition. The produce 
of the oat crop has been more unequal, being in 
some places uncommonly large, while in other 
parts the report is unfavourable. Although the 
blight re-appeared on the potatoes in some districts, 
it was only partial, and the crop has been probably 
a full average on the extent of ground planted. Se- 
rious fears were entertained that a large portion of 
the land would be left uncropped, and no doubt there 
are many places in the wild and mountain districts 
of the interior, and of the western counties, which 
formerly were planted with potatoes, but which 
were this year left untilled. But the whole amount 
of uncultivated ground, though very im|>ortant m 



respects its local effiicts, must have been so small 
when compared with the extent of cultivated 
land, that it could not have had much influence on 
the total value of the produce of the country. So 
fiir as a good harvest could relieve us, we have 
been relieved. It ia fearful to contemplate the 
increased suflFering which a deficient harvest would 
have caused. But although our difficulties are 
greatly lessened, they are by no means at an end. 

The measures taken under the temporary re- 
lief act averted starvation, but afforded little 
relief to the sick, for whom the rations distributed 
were frequently unsuitable food. This m^ode of 
relief being tenninated, the destitute have no 
resource but private charity, until the new poor 
law can be brought into effective operation. 
In some places this may take a long time. The 
former system was supported by money ad- 
vanced from the Treasury. There are no longer 
any advances, and all relief is therefore dependant 
on the collection of rates. The collection is now 
in progress, and it is understood that the result 
ia encouraging ; yet there are many districts, in 
wbich it aeems very unlikely that sufficient can 
be collected to support the destitute. But this 
most important subject demands a more particular 
investigation, which is reserved for a future occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, it is painiiilly evident that much 
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exists. Fever and dysentery are every- 
where prevalent, and the means of relief by medical 
care are very insufficient. It is true tliat grants 
were made under the authority of the relief com- 
misaioners, for the support of fever hospitals in 
many places, and these were doubtless of much 
value. But the extent of sickness was so great, 
that hospital accommodation could not be provided 
for all ; and in some of the worst parts, where 
disease was most prevalent, the hasty establishment 
of a temporary hospital, which must have been 
very inadequate to the wants of the district, might 
even have increased the suffering it was in- 
tended to relieve ; inasmuch as many would 
probably be brought to it, who could not obtain 
admission, and would be left exposed to the 
weather, in the ditches near the hospital, waiting 
until they could get in. Yet notwithstanding the 
want of hospital accommodation and medical care, 
the mortality among the poor from fever has not 
been large, in proportion to the great number of 
cases. Among the higher classes, the case has 
been different ; there have been many deaths. 
Those who were most actively engaged for the 
relief of distress have been most exposed to the 
danger of contagion. Many have died of fever 
caught while in the discharge of their duty, and 
their country has been deprived of their services 
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in this day of distress, when tliey appeared to be 
more than ever necessary.* 

The want of clotliing is everywhere greatly felt. 
On this subject the most affecting statements have . 
been made. When we consider the circumatances, 
nothing else could be expected. Last year the poor ' 
people parted with all they could spare ; they sold 
or pawned them, in order to obtain food, retain- 
ing the smallest possible quantity, often quite in- 
sufficient for protection from the cold, or even for 
decency. Their scanty earnings were absorbed in 
obtaining food for themselves and their femilies ; 
therefore they could purchase nothing to replace 
the old clothes, which gradually wore out, leav- I 
ing them in some cases so devoid of covering, 
as to prevent them leaving their cabins. This ' 
want of clothing has a strong tendency to in- 
crease disease, both from insufficient protection 



* The following extract of a, letter from Hie medical attendant of the 
Swincford dispenaar;, ahowe the fearful amount of sickness there exist- I 
ing : " I candidly confess that I know not how to act under the i 
" circumBtancea in which I am placed, as the medical attendant of the J 
' ■ diapenaary, which is the only institution to which for milee aroond ] 
" me the poor caji have recourse. I am overwhelmed by thennmbers I 
' ' hourly and minutely applying for relief. With the exception of the I 
" resident clergymen, there is not a single person in the entire district I 
"from whom we can expect any assistance, and their means are i 
■ ' Eut diminiahing. Death is also thinning their numbers, and on 
" the most amiahle and beat of men, the Rev. Mr. Tj^dal, rector of 
" nrnghbouring parish ofKilmacteigue, a few days a^ fell a victim to 
n behalf of the poor." 



against the inclemency of the weather, and from 
the extreme difficulty of personal cleanliness, when 
the same clothes are necessarily worn night and 
day. How to supply this want is a question of 
great difficulty ; but certainly, unless they can ob- 
tain some assistance before winter sets in, a large 
proportion of the population will be exposed to 
severe and greatly increased suffering. 

The peasantry of Connaught usually make their 
own clothing, consisting of linen, knitted stockings, 
a coarse but very serviceable flannel for women's 
clothes, and a good frieze for men.* These articles 
were regularly offered for sale in all the markets 
aud feirs of the west, and formed no inconsiderable 
source of traffic. They constituted a domestic 
manufacture, which having existed from time im- 
memorial, still maintained a precarious existence 
in competition with the cheaper but less durable 
&brics of England. The fleece of his own sheep, 
spun and woven in his own house, at seasons which 
otherwise would have been unemployed, enabled 
the cottier and peasant farmer to provide comfort- 
able clothing for his family, which it was hardly 
possible for him to obtain in any other way. Such 



• Thii ilonieitii; maaufacture ia not confined lo Connaught ; it exists 
also in somu parts of Mnnster. in the county of Uon^al, and in the 
western comities of Lcinster ; but it is more prevalent in Connaught than 
in any other province of Ireland. 



a manufecture must, no doubt, eventually yield I 
before the spread of that civilization, which, in the 
diviaion of labour, restricts each individual to one 
occupation, and thus increases his capability and 
his skill ; but it would be cause of much regret, 
if the present circumstances should destroy this 
ancient home manufacture, before the natural , 
period of ita decay. There is some danger that J 
the looms and spinning wheels, which have been J 
broken up or sold, may not be replaced ; in which I 
case, the industry of our Connaught peasantry I 
will be even lower than it has hitherto been. 

A large proportion of the able-bodied labourers j 
must have obtained employment at harvest work, 
either in Ireland or in England ; yet probably I 
the demand for labourers on tliis account was less | 
than usual, in consequence of the remarkably I 
fine weather. Many have also been engaged in the ] 
various works of drainage and other improvements, ] 
carried on under the superintendence of the Board j 
of Works; the number probably amounts to J 
12,000. The several railways in process of con- 
struction have given much employment, occupying J 
perhaps as many as 70,000 labourers, almost all of I 
whom are natives of Ireland. Counting five personal 
to every family, these sources of employment would | 
support a proportion of 410,000 persons. On the! 
other hand, many of the farmers, unable to pay I 
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money wages, and the usual mode of paying for 
labour by land in con-acre having been impractica- 
ble this year, have been forced to do all their work 
without employing any labour beyond that of their 
own family. The gentry, finding their means 
diminished, have in many cases contracted their 
expenditure, manage with fewer servants, and em- 
ploy fewer labourers. The same cause has produced 
a general stagnation in almost every branch of 
trade and manufacture. There are but few houses 
being built, and therefore the various tradesmen 
connected with building are in want of employ- 
ment. The demand for clothes is also less than 
usual, notwithstanding the great want of them 
which is everywhere felt. The number of un- 
employed artizans continues to be very large, 
though many of them have removed to England, 
especially from the cities. The distress among this 
class of persons is very severe, and more keenly felt 
than by the agricultural population, because they 
possess stronger feelings of independence. From 
all these causes, it results that there are numbers 
of strong, active labourers, willing to work, but 
unable to find any one to employ them ; and if to 
these be added the multitude of sick, infirm, aged, 
widows, and orphans, the number of persons unable 
to exist without alms or relief from the jmor-niteB 
becomes truly apiialling. 
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It would be easy to multiply proofs of a state of 
things which threatens the most fearful conse- 
quencea, and which, unless averted by judicious 
measures, must reproduce, in some localities, the 
frightful scenes of misery and death from which 
the country has just emerged. A letter dated 
7th Sept., from the inapectingnafficer of a union 
in Connaught, says : " I would now desire to 
" acquaint you with the painful prospect wtdch 
" appears to await this union, with which I have 
" now been connected some months. On Sunday 
" next, the 12th inat. is the termination of my ' 
" duty, so far as concerns the relief under the tem- 
" porary relief act ; and I must confess that I 
" shrink from the contemplation of the state of 
" suffering, to which the very poor will be subject 
" afiter that period, unless some meaaurea be under- 
" taken to alleviate it. The union will then be on 
" its own resources, namely, a rate struck in May 
" for £3,500, of which £1,700 is owed to per- 
" sons who supplied the house during the win- 
" ter, and who ought to be jmid immediately. No 
" rate or a very trifling one has been collected, and 
" even were the whole amount got in, there would 
" not be more than enough for a fortnight or three 
" weeks. The number receiving relief in this 
" union, the last fortnight or three weeks, is 13,000, 
" which includes only those disabled by infirmity j 
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" or sickness, and helpless widows. I think at least 
" 10,000 must be permanently relieved." Another 
gentleman holding the same official station saya : 
" It is almost impossible to discern in this union 
" where distress does not exist: in some places it is 
" beyond belief, and no one can be surprised to hear 
" of plunder and robberies not only by night, but 
" in the open day. What is to be expected in a 
" country, where there is neither food of any de- 
" scription available, nor employment ?" 

It is impossible for those who have not visit- 
ed the western coast of Ireland to form an ade- 
quate idea of that country, or of the condition 
of its inhabitants. The land is occupied for the 
greater part by vast and dreary bogs, and wet or 
rocky mountains. It is generally quite destitute 
of trees for many miles inland. There are proba- 
bly thousands of women and children on the west- 
em coast who have never seen a shrub more than 
four feet high. The cultivated portions lie in small 
patches, generally on the borders of rivers. From 
the moisture of the climate and the depth of the 
bogs, many of which consist of the decayed remains 
of ancient forests, the task of draining and reclaim- 
ing them for purposes of tillage, must be one of 
great difficulty, involving an amount of outlay 
utterly beyond the reach of most of the present oc- 
cupiers or proprietors. Except for the supply of 
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fuel, the only purpose these wastes have hitherto 
served has been the feeding of sheep and bhick cat- 
tle, the number of which has been greatly dimin- 
ished by the recent calamitous visitation. The 
villages in which the greater portion of the people 
reside, are scattered at wide intervals on the sides 
of the hills or near the sea coast. They consist of 
collections of hovels of the most primitive con- 
struction, grouped without regularity, formed of 
clay, or loose stones with green sods stuffed into 
the interstices, a hole in the roof supplying the 
place of a chimney ; the thatch is often broken, 
admitting the light and air in many places." 
The interior accommodations are not superior to 
those which are found in the hut of the Esquimaux. 
The space in front of the cabin is generally occu- , 
pied by a heap of wet manure, which frequently 
covers the entrance of the hut itself, rendering 
cleanliness and decency impossible. The people 
are ignorant, dirty, and at present wretchedly clad. , 
In districts of great extent, the traveller must trar 
verse many weary miles before he comes to the 



* The villages of Keel, Keetn, and Dugort, in the island of Achill, pre- 
sent an appearance not unlike the pictures of a group of Hottentot kraalj. 
A majority of the huts of which the/ consist tiave rounded roofs, some- 
what like a beehiTe. The thatch does not project beyond the massy 
walls of sods and louse stones, and tlio entran 
than four feet high. It is probable that these very ci 
dilTer but slightly Iroiii the huts of the aboriginal inhabitants of Ireland. 
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residence of the Protestant clergyman, the pariah 
priest, or the coast-guard officer. It is evident that 
the incentives to industry, cleanliness, improved 
habits and modes of agriculture, and the acquisition 
of knowledge, must be extremely few, from the 
deficiency of encouragement and good example. 

It would be unreasonable to expect much from a 
people thus circumstanced, were the potato ever so 
abundant. It is not surprising that under the pre- 
sent visitation, any encrg}' they formerly evinced 
should be wholly prostrated. Their former mode 
of support has failed them. They have no food, 
and can get no employment.* Their spirit is 
therefore broken. All hope, and with it all 
energy, is gone. They beg for work or food, 
and if unsuccessfiil, they lie down and die. Even 
in some districts where they are not quite so 
apathetic, their hopes are fixed on the resumption 
of the public works ; and they look for assistance 
to the government, to their landlords, or to the 
distribution of gratuitous relief 

How can it be otherwise ? To labour in their 
little plots of ground appears useless, for they 
have nothing to sow ; and even if seed were given 



* When it is Boid that " the people have no food," the writer wishes 
it to be understood that they have none of the food ordiniirily relied 
upon for human subsistence. In their present sore estremity, tliey con- 
Btantl? rcEort Ui the use of sea-weed, shell-fish, tumip-tope, nettles, and 
other weeds, ami sometimes to substanucs yet more revolting than these. 



them, they have nothing to live on until the crop 
be ripe. It is probable that many of them have 
been served with " notices to quit," and are in daily 
expectation of being evicted. Under such circum- 
stances, what is to be expected but the apathy of 
despair ? In acme of the remoter districts, broken 
down by suffering, they submit with quiet resig- 
nation, saying, "It is the will of God." In other 
places, where their spirit is less broken, they endea- 
vour by clamour and threats of violence to compel 
relief. Wherever employment is offered, even with 
very insufficient wages, they accept it eagerly.* 

Many successful attempts have recently been 
made by benevolent associations and individuals, to 
establish various branches of domestic manufecture 
among the poor. This has been done with a view 



* Some at thu practical instriicMrs Bent oat under Lord Clarendon'i 
letter, by the Eoyal Agricultural Impmtetnent Society, havo made very 
gratifying reports of the anxiety of the smitll farmers in some places to 
obtain information ; stating that they listened very attentively, and 
seemed very thankful for tlie advice given. They appear, by a. report 
dated Weatport, County of Mayo, Nov. 28, to be digging and nianor- 
ing according to these instructions ; and the same report states that 
many of the poor people "are without ihoea, digging a hard stony 
' ' soil by task work, at the rate of seven BhiUinge per Irish acre ; a price 
" so immeasurably under what it ought to be done for,'" that the writer 
would not have believed it, but that ho "had it from the employer 
"himself, not the etnployed. The price formerly was ten shillingH 
" the Irish acrei but now, &om the state and number of the destitute, 
" it is reduced to seven shillings. These poor people, even by the , 
" greatest exertion, will not be able tu earn four-pence a day ai 
" and that by task work." 
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to encourage industrious habits, and to mfuntain 
feelings of self-respect among them. In the coun- 
ties of Antrim, Donegal, Leitrini, Mayo, Tipperary, 
and others, large quantities of linens and of knitted 
articles, of the coarser and stronger descriptions, 
have been manufactured in a creditable' manner, 
aad at a ver}- low rate of wages. And many arti- 
cles of worsted and cotton knitting of the more 
elegant kinds, suited for ladies' wear, have been 
made by the females in their poor cabins, in a 
style which would not disgrace the most practised 
hands. Ample proof is thus afforded, that the 
disposition to work is not wanting, and that em- 
ployment and a market for the fruits of their 
labour are alone required. 

The recklessness with which the poor Irish, 
more especially in the west, contracted marriage, 
has been frequently remarked. That they did not 
do so, without some prospect of being able to obtain 
the means of subsistence for themselves and their 
families, is shown by the fact, that since the recent 
calamity marriages are extremely rare in the more 
distressed portions of the country. 

It has been always remarked, that great national 
caUunities have been accompanied by an increase of 
crime among the people. Men reduced to despair 
become reckless : they consider prudence and exer- 
tion useless, because they see them frequently un- 
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successfiil. In tlie universal disorder which prevails, 
the value of character is lessened, and many of the 
conventional restraints on immorality are lost. 
These results have, to some extent, taken place 
in Ireland. The increased number of murders, 
and of other acts of violence, affords the most 
painful proof of the despair and demoralization 
of the people. Theft also has increased, and 
many of the people seem to think that they 
cease to be responsible, from the moment that 
they have become destitute- That theft should 
be on the increase can scarcely be considered ex- 
traordinary. Men are not likely to starve with 
food within their reach ; and it is to be feared, 
that in some districts, a large portion of the people 
have been of late mainly supported by stealing pota- 
toes and turnips out of the fields. That they should 
do BO is a fearful proof of the amount of the 
present distress ; formerly, potatoes were safe 
from pillage ; the winter store was pitted in the 
open field, and no one touched it. This year it has 
been necessary to watch them constantly, or they 
would have been pulled up, even before they were 
ripe. What will be the result when, the crops being 
all housed, there may be nothing left in the fidda 
to be stolen ? 

Although distress of the moat biting character 
is unquestionably prevalent throughout almost all 
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the western counties, it is equally certain, that 
many of those who pretend poverty possess the 
means of supporting themselves, if they would 
avow it j and that others are able to do something 
at least towards their own support. The follow- 
ing statement is taken from the letter of a gentle- 
man in the county of Donegal, whose means of 
information and capability of judging render his 
testimony peculiarly valuable. It is dated 5th 
June, 1847, but is equally applicable to the pre- 
sent time ; 

" The people are unquestionably suffering as 
" severe privations aa it is possible to conceive, but 
" uofortunately nothing can be more difficult than 
" to ascertain precisely their circumstances and re- 
" sources. That they have resources of which no 
" stranger can form an idea, is equally unquestion- 
" able. We have had the strongest proof of this 
" lately ; first in the general assertion of every 
" one, that they had not the means of cropping 
" their land, followed, as it has been, by a greater 
" breadth of corn being sown than was ever re- 
" membered ; and secondly, by the sale of the 
" cargoes of two different vessels, stranded near 

" , at which numbers of the people, appa- 

" rently the poorest, were purchasers to a conside- 
" rable extent. 

The extreme difficulty of distinguishing those 
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who possess some means from the absolutely desti- 
tute, and of relieving the latter without destrojdng 
every spark of energy and independent feeling, are 
among the peculiar difficulties of the present time, 
and greatly complicate the question of both public 
and private relief. 



CHAPTER "VII. 



PiMpecti of the future diBCDUroging— Loaa enormoiu vhcn compared 
with the reBourao of the eouotry— Must be divided among all cIbsbm — 
Fotatoes were the capitnl, and serveil as the uurreocj of the poor — 
The wages paid for public works supplied the deflciencj of currency 
to Bome extcot — Difficulty uf repayment fbr goTernment advances — 
Biminution of exporte — The whole population will have less to lire 
on — Disproportion between supply of labour and demand — Injurious 
results — Supply of labour increased by the preaent calamity — Ordinary 
sources of employment diminished — Extraordinary sources of em- 
ployment now existing — Feart'iil amount of unemployed labourers — 
How are these and their families to be supported during the winter ? — 
How are they to obt^ the permanent means of subsistence ? — Capital 
must be Bupplied^Or they must emigrate— Or till back on the poor- 
rate for support. 

The prospects of the future are sufficiently discou- 
raging. A great loss has been sustained, estimated 
at £16,000,000, but amounting to much more than 
that aum, when the indirect effects are taken 
into consideration. We were obliged to import 
food at a greatly enhanced price, and the pro- 
ductive industry of the country has been in great 
measure paralysed. The loss can hardly be esti- 
mated mth any tolerable exactness, but it has 
certainly been enormous, when compared with 
the resources of the country. This lieavy loss 
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must be divided among the possessors of pro- - 
perty, rich and poor. The poor lost their all. 
On these the blow first fell ; they becarae wholly 
destitute ; and many have died from want, dis- 
ease, and misery. The middle classes have borne I 
their share. Want of trade and heavy expenditure ' 
have reduced their means ; and unless relieved I 
shortly, many are in danger of becoming pauperised. 
The rich of aU classes have suffered severely. 
They have found their expenditure increased, and ( 
their income diminished. On the landed proprie- 
tors a heavy blow has fallen. Already much im- 
poverished, it seems probable that they will feel 
it still more severely hereafter. 

Potatoes were not merely the food of the people 
of Ireland, but in many places they supplied the 
place of capital and of a circulating medium. 
They were the capital which enabled the poor ] 
cottier to exert his industry, and the coin in 1 
which his labour was paid. Stored up fori 
winter food, they enabled the small farmer or the I 
cottier to feed cattle and pigs, to rear poultry, to 1 
trade, in short, as if he had possessed so much I 
capital. With them the farmer paid the wages of 1 
his labourers, whether farm-servants or cottiers. I 
The loss of potatoes depriving the poor man of his ] 
capital, paralysed his industry. He could no longer I 
feed pigs or poultry, or even cultivate his fanni.-J 
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because he had nothing to live on in the mean time. 
The same cause, in many instances, obliged the 
former to dismiss his servants, and deprived 
him of the assistance of labourers, whom he 
could no longer employ, having no money to pay 
their wages, and the old arrangement of potato- 
ground in lieu of wages having become value- 
less. To supply this want, and enable the usual 
operations of the country to be carried on, re- 
quired the introduction of a considerable amount 
of capital ; to pay the wpges of labour in money 
required a large addition to the currency. The 
public works last year in some measure effected 
these objects. The advances from the Treasury 
were equivalent to the introduction of capital for 
the time. The large sums circulated through the 
country, by the payment of wages, added to the cur- 
rency so much, as to surprise many who had been 
accustomed to the former restricted scale of money 
transactions. By these advances, the trade of the 
country was sustained, and the immediate pressure 
of the loss greatly lessened. In this respect they have 
been of most essential service ; they have tended 
to spread the burden over a longer period of time. 
But being only a loan, it becomes necessary to 
repay them, and this difficulty seems likely to 
weigh on us heavily for several years. 

The immediate effect of the loss of food was 



a diminution of exports, which had hitherto con- 
sisted almost wholly of agricultural produce. The 
export of com almost ceased, and we became 
large importers from America and elsewhere. The 
export of pigs, eggs, and fowl was greatly dimin- 
ished. Appendix D D shows the exports of pigs, 
eggs, and horned cattle, shipped by steamers from. 
the ports of Dublin, Cork, and Waterford, during 
the first ten months of this year, compared with 
the corresponding months of last year. 

It win be seen how greatly the export of pigs 
and eggs has fallen off, while that of homed 
cattle is considerably greater than it was last year. 
It is highly satisfactory to observe, that the export 
of pigs has decidedly increased during the last two 
months, and that the export of eggs in the same 
period is nearer to the quantity exported in the 
corresponding period of last year, than it was at 
any earlier time. 

The price of potatoes this year is so high, 
as to place them out of the i-each of the poor, 
who must depend on grain for their food. We ] 
cannot therefore expect, that the export of wheat 
or oats will be as large as formerly, while there i 
is every reason to anticipate considerable imports 
of Indian corn. It may safely be asserted, that 
untU the potato grows plentifully again, or until 
the cultivation of the ground is greatly improved, 
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there ia no probability oi" our exports of grain 
much exceeding the imports. The reduced price 
of food will certainly facilitate the feeding of 
poultry and the rearing of pigs, but we cannot 
expect that either of these will be as numerous 
as before, for a long time to come. As respects 
cattle and sheep, the case is different ; and we may 
hope that their numbers wiU increase. Linens and 
linen-yarn are the only manufactured articles, the 
value of which constitute important items in our 
exports. But all these added together will surely 
be very insufficient to pay for clothing and import- 
ed luxuries, to the extent to which we have here- 
tofore consumed them. The whole population will 
have lees to live on. The capital of the country ia 
lessened, and with it the means of profitable em- 
ployment. The loss of the potato has converted a 
large portion of the population, who formerly sup- 
ported themselves, into idle dependents on the 
public bounty. All classes must feel the difficulty, 
and bear their portion of the suffering. It will be 
long before the country regains the position it has 



The disproportion existing in most parts of Ire- 
land, between the number of labourers and the 
demand for labour, is the great evil which causes, 
or at least greatly increases, most of the other evils 
affecting the country. From it result the poverty 



and ignorance of the labourers themselves, and'l 
the want of skill, and inability for continued exer-] 
tion, which in many cases make their low-priced-l 
labour really more expensive than the well-paid 
labour of other countries. How can men work 
hard, when their wages are insufficient to feed them 
properly ? Can we expect to find skill and indua-1 
try and energy in an unfortunate man, who gets J 
nothing but potatoes to eat, whose lodging is ai 
wretched cabin without window or chimney, thea 
roof letting in the rain, and the furniture often J 
only an iron pot and some damp sti'aw to lie on ? 
From this disproportion results the extremely | 
low rate of wages, where they are paid in money ; 
or the poor remuneration for labour, where it is ■! 
paid for by an allotment of land. From it result J 
the ruinous competition for land, and the lawless I 
violence and outrage made use of to retain poa- I 
session of it. From it results the subdivision of 1 
farms, by which they are sometimes divided into 1 
portions so minute, as to be insufficient to supply a 
family even with potatoes. From it results the I 
system of letting land on con-acre, as the only 
means of enabling the peasant to live, who cannot 
obtain employment Until this disproportion be 
removed, it is vain to expect improvement. To | 
raise the labourer in the social scale requires that 
he should be constantly employed, fairly paid, well , 
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clad, and comfortably lodged. These ol)ject3 never 
can be effected while the present disproportion ex- 
ists. Some employers may pay their labourers bet- 
ter, and lodge them comfortably ; and they will 
probably be amply repaid for so doing, by the 
increased value of the services performed ; but 
such partial instances cannot influence the general 
standard, or free the country from its evil conse- 
quences. 

How this disproportion has been affected by the 
present calamity is a most important question. 
Is the number of men looking for employment 
greater or less than formerly ? Before the pota- 
toes failed them, the labourers, whether holders of 
Con-acre or cottiers, were enabled to live without 
employment for five months in winter, depending 
for support on the produce of their own gardens. 
This is now at an end. The small farmers also 
were usually idle in winter for the same length of 
time, living much in the same manner as the 
labourers they sometimes employed. Few of them 
will now be able to do so. The many farm ser- 
vants who have been discharged form an un- 
expected addition to the number of labourers. 
Certainly the number of men who will require 
employment this winter must be much greater 
than formerly. But what are the probabilities of 
their obtaining employment ? Has the demand for 
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labour increased or diminished ? The serious losses 
which the landed gentry have already experienced, 
— their incomes in some places being greatly dimi- 
nished by non-payment of rent, and by the heavy 
taxation for the support of the poor, which they 
have never before been required to pay — have so 
far crippled their resources, as to forbid us to ex- 
pect that they will be able to employ even their 
usual number of labourers. Rather will they in 
many cases be forced to economise, by dismissing 
all they can do without, and deferring many im- 
portant works to a future day, when they may be 
better able to afford to pay for them. 

But what are the extraordinary sources of em- 
ployment, which have been provided to relieve the 
labour-market ? how far will they go in supplying 
this want of demand ? The extraordinary sources 
of employment are drainage and other improve- 
ments, under the late act, Viet. 10th, cap. 32 ; and 
the construction of railways. This act of parliament 
authorises the expenditure of £1,500,000 in various 
improvements on the land. It is not very likely 
that the whole sum mil be expended ; but let ua 
suppose it all expended in the six months of 
the coming winter and spring, and let us take 
£1,000,000 as the expenditure on railways during 
the same period, which is, probably, much over 
the amount ; the whole sum of £2,500,000 would , 



employ about 240,000 labourers for six months, at 

the rate of eight shillings per weet, which is a 
low rate in railway work. This amount, if each 
labourer maintained a family of five persons, 
himself included, would support a population of 
1,200,000 persons. This then is the very utmost 
limit of extra employment ; but it may safely be 
affirmed that the actual result will be very much 
less. The numbers supported by the temporary 
relief act, for a considerable period of last sum- 
mer, amounted to 3,000,000 ; and during that 
period, the number supported by railway works 
was probably larger than at present. 

We may take another mode of comparison. The 
total expenditure on public works last winter pro- 
bably amounted to about £5,000,000. It is not like- 
ly that the expenditure in the construction of rail- 
ways, will be greater during the coming winter and 
spring, than it was during the last. The par- 
liamentary grant of £1,500,000 is therefore the 
only source of increased public expenditure during 
the coming season, being £3,500,000 less than was 
found necessary last year.* 

In whatever point of view we regard it, there 



s not liaving been jet presented to parliament, it is im- 
thc exact amount of expenditure on public works. The 
e founded on the beet information to which ibo writer 



appears a fearful number of unemployed labour- 
era — a multitude of persons, who were formerly 
supported by potatoes, the growth of their own 
gardens, but who this year have no such means 
of subsistence. How are these people to be sup- 
ported during the coming winter ? are any means 
to be taken for this purpose ? or are they to 
be left to die, in the vain expectation that the 
present arrangements will secure them either ein- 
loyment, or gratuitous support in the several 
localities in which they now live ? or are they 
to wander with their families through the bet- 
ter parts of Ireland, begging their way and look- 
ing for work ? Or are they to transfer their 
hopes and their miseries to England, as to a land 
of richer promise and greater ability to assist them ; 
obtaining only casual employment, until, at last, 
forced by want to seek parochial relief, they are 
bandied from one parish to another, finally sent 
back to Ireland, and perhaps landed many miles 
from their native home, to experience even greater 
distress ? 

But suppose these unhappy people are in some 
way enabled to exist through the coming winter, 
— suppose them housed in the workhouses, or re- 
ceiving out-door relief; how are they to obtain 
the means of subsistence afterwards ? Last summer 
required the distribution of rations to three mil- 
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lions of persons. Will none be reciuired during 
the next? The expenditure of £1,500,000 in 
wages, under the act of last session, should it be 
taken advantage of to its full extent, will have 
an important temporary effect ; but it will by 
no means put an end to the disproportion be- 
tween the number of labourers and the demand 
for labour ? How is this to be effected ? Is it 
by diminishing the number of labourers, or by 
increasing the means of employing them ? If no- 
thing effectual be done to increase the demand for 
labour, the solution of the difficulty ia only deferred. 
The great evil still remains, that there ia a large pro- 
portion of the population, who even in the best of 
times scarcely contributed any thing to the re- 
sources of the state by their labour, by the payment 
of rates, or the consumption of exciseable articles.* 
They hired a plot of ground by the year, or for a 
single crop, and lived on its produce, spending a 
large part of every year in idleness. They received 
no money wages except for a few days in spring 
and harvest ; they had nothing to sell except 
their pig and fowl, and made but little use of 
money except to pay their rcnt. They can- 



■ The nom^ieT hoi been eatinuted at 2J)00,000 by b competent antho- 
rity, and probably the actual number was even larger before the recent 
calamity ; but death, enugrution, and the deficiency t^ births has fear- 
ftilly tliinned this cIubb. 



not be employed without capital. Formerly they 
were their own employers, the store of pota^ 
toes on which they subsisted being, in effect, the 
capital which enabled them to work ; but now, 
as they must be paid in money, so there must 
be a money capital, which shall supply a fund to 
pay their wages j and the present farmers and land- 
lords, in most parts of the west, do not, in gene- 
ral, possess it. Unless these unfortunate people are 
to be allowed to die, to be starved off, and so end the 
difficulty, by reducing the number of labourers to 
an equality with the demand for their labour, one 
of three events must take place. Either capital 
must be supplied from other sources, not now 
existing in the country, to enable them to be em- 
ployed ; or the people themselves must remove to 
the better parts of Ireland and to England, there 
to obtain employment, and eventually to be ab- 
sorbed into the mass of the population ; or they 
must feU back on the poor-rates for support. 
"Whether it be possible to work the poor-law, in the 
remote parts of Ireland, so as to keep the people 
from starvation, is a question of great and pressing 
importance. There are districts in which it may 
well be doubted, whether the whole property be 
sufficient to support the destitute in idleness for 
even the present year. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



ThiB is the time for impTorement — The difBcultiea are grc&t, liut not 
inBiicmouatable — Coaditloas esseatial to the future prosperity of Ire- 
land—Education — Valuable in its clementa— But inaufficicnt witliont 
moriil and industrial traicing — Disadvnutageous position of work- 
house children in this respect— Defective edocation of the middle and 
higher clasaes. 



Can nothing then be done ? Are our peasan- 
try to be starved down to the level of our pre- 
sent resources ? and then again to plant potatoes 
and live by con-acre ? to subsist on the lowest 
food ? to live in the worst cabins ? and to pay, 
in rent, the utmost amount tbat can be drained 
from them, and yet leave enough to support 
existence ? Are the same vicious circles of want, 
ignorance, and crime, — of ill-jjaid labour, and 
ill-executed work, — of insufficient capital, want of 
employment, intense competition for land, out- 
rdge, and insecurity (being reciprocally cause and 
effect) for ever to exist, and prevent improve- 
ment ? Are all our former habits to be resumed, 
until some other failure of the potato-crop brings 
with it a recurrence of the present calamity ? Or 
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are we to seize the present opportunity for im- 
provement, and, taugtt by the dear-bought experi- 
ence of the past year, to reconstruct society on 
a sounder basis ? To throw away the present op- 
portunity, — to recur to our former mode of living, 
— again to place our dependence on a root so liable 
to injury, after such painful experience of the dan- 
ger, — would be madness in us, and most culpable 
neglect in those who are placed in authority over 
us. This is the time for improvement. The atten- 
tion of the people of England is forcibly directed 
towards us. It is evident to all who reflect upon 
the relative circumstances of the two countries, 
that our condition must be raised, or the condition 
of the English people will be lowered to our level. 
The difficulties are indeed formidable, but they 
are far from being insurmountable. It requires 
judicious legislation, uncontrolled by the interests 
of any class either in Ireland or England ; a firm 
determination to enforce the laws, and some assist- 
ance in our present state of exhaustion. It is 
necessary to free the industry and the capital of 
the country from the trammels which have bound 
tbem, and have impeded their useful employment. 
If our present suffering should lead to that im- 
proved legislation, which may not only compel the 
property of the country to support its poverty, but 
enable it to do so, by freeing it from the legal 
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restrictions ■which now hinder its improvement and 
lessen its value ; if, by increased freedom of action, 
industry be encouraged, and a wider field opened 
for the employment of capital ; then, as the dark- 
est hour precedes the morning, so this hour of 
unexampled distress and suffering will yet be 
remembered, as that from which the bright day of 
improvement first began to dawn. But we must 
pass through much further suffering before we can 
hope for prosperity. Many will be reduced to 
poverty. The necessity of economy will be forced 
upon all classes. They will have less to spend, and 
must therefore be saving. The gentry must leam 
to do without many of their accustomed luxuries. 
The comforts of the middle classes will be abridged, 
and in some cases they will be forced to assume a 
lower station. The poor will find it extremely dif- 
ficult to support themselves at all. In the end, all 
will find their level, and we may trust that an 
improved and sounder state of society will be the 
result. 

Great improvements are required. The dispro- 
portion between the number of labourers and the 
demand for labour must be removed. The wages of 
labour must be raised. The truck system, the system 
of paying in potatoes, must be abolished, and wages 
invariably paid in the current coin of the realm. 
The labourer must be better fed, better clothed. 
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better housed, and then he will he able to do more 
and better work, and will be worth his increased 
wages. Education must be more extensively dif- 
fused ; not merely the knowledge of letters, but 
that religious and moral culture which may better 
enable us to perform the duties of our stations, 
and that industrial instruction which will make 
every man more skilful in his particular branch of 
business. Especially do our farmers need instruc- 
tion. Great improvements in fanning are necessary, 
if "we are ever to support our peasantry in comfort. 
The land now under cultivation must be drained, 
properly manured, and properly tilled ; and much 
land that is now waste, must, by careful and per- 
severing industry, be brought into cultivation, or 
otherwise made subservient to the support of man. 
The cultivator of the ground must be placed in 
that position, in which he will have full security 
for the value of his labour and the outlay of hia 
capital ; and the owner of the land will then have 
the best security agsunst the deterioration of his 
property. Above all, the supremacy of law must 
be upheld, not by the coercion of armed force, 
or the establishment of martial law, but by increas- 
ing the number of those who are interested in its 
maintenance, and by promoting a sound public 
spirit, which shall aid its execution instead of op- 
posing it. These are among the improved circum- 
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stances, to obtain which should be the endeavour 
of those who desire the welfare of Ireland, and 
which we may hope will produce that peaceful 
industry and contentment, and those kindly feel- 
ings among the various classes of society, which 
are at once the most valuable result and the surest 
pledge of prosperity. 

It is easy to point out the wants of the country, 
and to state the various conditions of prosperity ; 
but it is a veiy different matter to show how these 
improvements can be effected. Various plans have 
been proposed. Almost every one who writes 
about Ireland has some remedy of his own. Com- 
mission after commission has been appointed, and a 
great mass of information obtained. Many sug- 
gestions have been made in the reports of these 
commissions, and some of the suggested measures 
have been tried, and are now in operation. 

It may be useful to bestow a little attention 
on some of the subjects which have been placed 
before the public as remedial measures, with a view 
of considering how far they are capable of meeting 
the present difBculty, and whether they do not 
require other changes to &cilitate their effective 
operation. 

In noticmg the wants of Ireland, and the means 
of improvement. Education claims the first place. 
The subject has long been prominently before the 



public, and its importance, as a means of elevating 
the character of the people, is universally recognized. 
A reference to the statistical tables given in the 
appendix, will shew the great deficiency which 
exists even in the mere rudiments. Less than 
one-tenth of the female population of Connaught, 
over five years of age, are able to read and write ; 
and even in Down, the most favored county, the 
number of females, above five years old, who can 
read and write, is scarcely more than one-fourth of 
the whole. There is certainly great room for 
improvement in this respect. A very large 
number of persons in Connaught cannot speak 
Engliah, or speak it only imperfectly ; these of 
■ course cannot read or write, except in a very 
few instances. However, the knowledge of the 
English tongue is rapidly spreading into the most 
remote districts ; and, with the present increased 
facilities of communication, it will probably pene- 
trate into every part of the country before many 
years elapse. 

To be able to read and write, although very 
valuable as affording the means of further im- 
provement, is certainly but a part of the in- 
struction which ought, and which may well be 
given in the schools throughout the country ; and 
even the most extended intellectual cultivation is 
greatly deficient, without that moral and religious 
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care which alone can be relied on for the improve- 
ment of national character. 

Nevertheless, the power of reading and writing 
is in itself highly important. The acquisition 
of these arts stimulates thought, and cultivates 
the mind ; the possession of them givea new 
means for the attainment of knowledge, and of 
wealth. Their diffusion through a community 
constitutes an important addition to the people's 
means of subsistence, increasing their j>ower of 
helping themselves. Habits of order, obedience, 
and attention, which are valuable in all situations 
in life, are frequently acquired at school. Some 
^ood moral instructions may also be impressed on 
the memory, but the right education of the feel- 
ings, the moat valuable moral impressions,' are 
only to be acquired in a well-regulated home. 

In the present condition of Ireland, with so 
large a number of labourers whose want of skill 
greatly lessens the value of their labour, industrial 
instruction seems of the greatest importance. 
This subject has engaged the attention of the 
National Board of Education. Several agricultural 
schools established by them are now in operation, 
and it is intended to establish others. From these 
schools much benefit may be expected. Perhaps 
when their usefulness is more fuUy proved, a trial 
may be made of industrial instruction in other 



ly directed to the instruction of the mass of the 
people, some of whom claim the care of the state 
as paupers, while pecuniary assistance is requir- 
ed to aid in the instruction of others. But the 
nature and amount of the education bestowed on 
the middle and upper classes, has likewise a 
very important bearing on the well-being of ao- 
ciety. Whilst the education of the poor in Ire- 
land approaches nearer to the standard of the 
middle and upper classes than is the case in Eng- 
land, the education of the middle and upper classes 
themselves, is generally inferior to that of the cor- 
responding ranks in Great Britain, This remark 
will not apply to the learned professions, whose 
members do not suffer by a comparison with 
the sister country ; neither will it apply to many 
among the gentry and commercial classes, who are 
probably fuUy on a par in this respect with those 
of the same rank in England or Scotland ; but it 
must be admitted that the general tone of society, 
the average amount of intellectual culture, is lower. 



" the persons to whom they offered themselyes for employment woald 
" not be content witii inquiring into their fttooas for employment, but 
" would also inTcstigate their character for morality (hear, hear). So 
" long as they were permitted to mix with the old paupers, their morals 
" would be corrupted ; but if they attended to this pomt, a most deelra- 
" ble result, which was heretofore impracticable, would be accomplished, 
" oamely, persona would be found willing to take apprentices out of the 
"nurkhouse (hear, hear).— Saunders' iVeius Leiier, iVbu. ISih, IS47. 
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both among the landed proprietors, the fiirmers, and 
the traders of Ireland, than among similar persons 
in Great Britain. The education of such parties 
must mainly depend on themselves ; still, it may be 
desirable that government should afford assistance, 
by the establishment of schools and coUeffes for 
Jperior i^t^ction. A step las abeady beeo 
taken in this direction, and it is to be hoped that 
more may yet be done towards supplying the 
deficiency. 



CHAPTER IX. 



English capital looked to by many as a means of improvement — Its 
introduction impeded by want of confidence — ^Irish capital largely 
invested out of Ireland — ^Difficulty of making suitable investments in 
Ireland — Evil results of non-residence of the landed proprietors — 
Causes of non-residence — A free sale of land the best remedy — Manu- 
facturing industry in Ireland — The Linen manufacture has flourished 
in Ulster — The English factory system a cause of the decay of the Irish 
woollen manufjEicture — Has had less influence on the Irish linen manu- 
&cture — Injurious results of combination have been more felt in Ire- 
land than in England — System of apprenticeship considered — ^De- 
ficiency of home demand injurious to home manufacture — National 
importance to Ireland of the linen manufacture and the cultivation of 
flax — Fisheries might be much more extensively carried on. 

The Introduction of English Capital has been 
relied on by many as an important means of 
promoting the prosperity of Ireland. We see 
the superabundant capital of England seeking for 
profitable occupation in every part of the world ; it 
works mines, makes railways, advances loans to 
foreign states ; no undertaking is too great or too 
distant, if it oflfer a fair chance of profit. Why 
then does so little of it come to Ireland, which is 
so near home, which offers so wide a field for its 
employment, and where it is so much wanted ? The 
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answer is obvious ; that the security appears more 
doubtful, or the chances of profit smaller. Capital 
cannot be forced. Mercantile confidence is of slow- 
growth. The slightest appearance of insecurity dis- 
turbs it. Men of capital become alarmed, and 
withdraw. If we are to obtain assistance from the 
abounding wealth of our neighboui-s, we must first 
obtain their confidence, by showing that we offer 
good security. 

But if our security be ever so good, there must 
also be the hope of profit. Does Ireland oflcr this 
inducenient ? How is it, then, that so many of 
our own countrymen seem unable to find profitable 
employment for their capital at home, and there- 
fore invest in foreign securities, in railways, or in 
. the public funds ? It is very questionable whether 
the capital of the country be not fully equivalent 
to the opportunities which now exist for making 
use of it. The profits of trade are not higher than 
in England. Is there any deficiency of capital 
for the ordinary trade of the country ? The agri- 
cultural population are unquestionably poor, yet 
many possess money hoarded up or lodged in the 
bank at a low rate of interest. But it cannot be 
expected that they will expend either labour or 
money on the improvement of the land, without 
security of possession. When the landlord is em- 
barrassed, and does not himself possess the means 
L 2 
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of improving his estate, liow is it possible to assist 
him effectually, except by enabling him to sell 
part, and so obtain capital for the improvement of 
the remainder ? 

The large importations of the public fnncls from 
England into Ireland, which have been made at 
many and various times since the union, show the 
increase of property in this country. These im- 
ports of stock, the large sums lent on mortgage, 
and the competition for every estate brought into 
the market, prove the difficulty of making a suit- 
able investment, rather than any want of capital. 
An increase of capital would be useless without the 
means of profitable employment. When we can 
offer the opportunity of profitable occupation, with 
the security which peace and quietness would give, 
capital will flow in freely, and will be of essential 
service to the country. 

The Absenteeism of so many of the landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland has been often complained of ; 
and some have proposed to compel them by law to 
reside on their estates. The evil of non-residence has 
been peculiarly felt during the past year, when the 
assistance of every man of intelligence was re- 
quired, in the endeavour to relieve the distress of 
the suffering poor. Even in the best parts of the 
country, the duties of carrying out effectively the 
various measures for relief, fell heavily enough on 
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those who were qualified to undertake them ; but 
how great was the difficulty in the more destitute 
places ! where the landlords were all absentees, 
where there were few reddenta of education and 
property, or perhaps none within a circuit of many 
miles, inhabited by a dense population, almost all 
uneducated, and destitute, and needing relief. The 
want of an upper and middle class is sufficiently 
obvious, and in many places most grievously felt. 
Without these classes, it is impossible to carry on 
the various local institutions of the country. 

But how to obviate the difficulty, and to secure 
the residence of those connected with the locality 
by property or otherwise, is a very difficult matter. 
To compel residence by law is out of the question. 
Even if it were jnst, or consistent mth the consti- 
tutional rights of freemen, it would be impossible 
to carry any plan of taxation into effective opera- 
tion. It must be made the interest of the pro- 
prietors to reside, or they will continue absentees. 
Non-residence generally results from the enibarras- 
ment of tbe proprietor, from the possession of pro- 
perty elsewhere, from the fear of outrage, or from 
the want of suitable society. Property cannot be 
as valuable to a non-resident proprietor, as it might 
bo made by one wbo would give it his personal 
attention. If the difficulties were removed which 
now prevent the free sale of landed property, some 
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one who could attend to it would purchase from 
the non-resident owner ; and if the number of 
resident proprietors were increased, the induce- 
ments to residence would be greater on account of 
the improved society, whilst the danger of outrage 
would be less. 

Allusion has been already made to the penal 
code, as having had a serious effect in depressing 
the industry of the country. It affected the Ro- 
man Catholics directly, lessening their motives for 
exertion, by taking from them the means of invest- 
ing their profits in land ; and it indirectly affected 
the dominant class, by creating in them a spirit 
of pride and exclusiveness, which looked to other 
means than industry for the acquisition of wealth. 
It is the unvarying result of partial and oppres- 
sive legislation, to injure both the oppressor and 
the oppressed. In that part of Ulster where the 
population was almost exclusively Protestant, the 
linen manufecture has flourished ; but the woollen 
manufacture, which at one time was extensively 
carried on in the south of Ireland, has almost 
wholly ceased. It is true that, in accordance 
with the mistaken policy already alluded to, the 
manufacture of woollen goods was systematically 
discouraged by the government ; yet its final decay 
seems due to other causes. It flourished during 
the period of legal restriction, even to the extent 



of exporting to England in the face of heavy 
duties; but has gradually fallen away to its present 
reduced condition, since the restrictions have been 
removed, and our woollen manufacturers placed on 
a par with the English. 

Perhaps the main cause of the decay of both the 
woollen and cotton manuiactures in Ireland, has 
been the growth of the factory system. While the 
yam was spun and the cloth woven by hand, and 
the whole trade carried on without the employment 
of any very large amount of capital, by individual 
manufacturers, the small tradesmen in Ireland were 
on equal terms with their competitors in England, 
as tliey possessed fully as much ingenuity and skill, 
and their pecuniary resources were suflieient for the 
extent of their business. But when the inventive 
genius of Watt, Arkwright, and others, changed the 
character of the manufacturing industiy of Great 
Britain, it became impossible for the manufacturers 
of Ireland to contend with those of England, unless 
they also embarked hirge capitals, and consented to 
devote the same close attention to the business. 
To conduct a large manu&ctory with success re- 
quires capital, intelligence, unremitting attention 
and industry. Few persons in the south of Ireland, 
possessing these 'requisites, have been willing to 
luidertake a business involving so much labour, and 
requiring so large an investment of capital ; ivhich, 
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being sunk in buildings and machinery, could only 
be made available by the successful working of the 
concern. 

The higher price of coals in Ireland must have 
had some effect in discouraging the erection of fac- 
tories ; but Sir Robert Kane has clearly shown that 
this is of far less importance than has usually been 
supposed.* There are important manufactures in 
many parts of England, where the price of coals 
is considerably higher than in the seaport towns of 
Ireland, 

The manufecture of flax has more slowly adapted 
itself to the factory system, than either that of cot- 
ton or wool. Linen is still woven by hand, and 
flax continued to be spun by hand until recently; 
the machinery for spinning flax by power not having 
been invented, until long after that for spinning 
cotton had been brought to nearly its present state 
of perfection. The factory system had therefore 
sufficient time to develope itself in England, as 
applied to the manufacture of cotton, woollen, 
and worsted goods, before the linen trade was 
exposed to its influence. AVhen the contest be- 
tween the spinning-wheel and the flax-mill com- 
menced, the linen trade of Ulster might have 
experienced the same fate as the cotton and woollen 



• See Kane's Industrial Resources of Ireland. 
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trades of the south of Ireland, but that it was still 
necessary to weave by hand, and also that large 
capitals had been sunk in bleaching establishments, 
which would be useless unless the linen manufac- 
ture were supported. The habits and inclinations 
of the possessors of capital in many parts of Ulster 
must also be taken into account, as rendering them 
more willing to embark in manufactures, and to 
devote the requisite care and attention to the man- 
agement of their business. 

Formerly there were bleach greens in several 
places in the other three provinces, and a consider- 
able quantity of linen manufactured ; now, this , 
trade is almost wholly confined to Ulater. By a 
recent return presented to the house of commons, 
the number of persons employed in flax-mills in 
the kingdom appears to be as follows, viz. : — 

In Water 15,292 

lothe rest of Ireland — the milla being allBitimted 
in four countiea in Leinetor . _ . 1,798 

Total in Ireland 17,068 

In Scotland 31,330 

InEnglitad 19,640 

Total - - - 58,258 

The trade and manufactures of Ireland have 

been more impeded by combinations among the 

work-people than in England. They have not had 

much direct influence on factoiy labour, but have 

affected handicraft trades to a great extent, raising 



the price, deteriorating the quality of the work, 
and creating uncertainty as respects the time and 
manner of its completion, which have inflicted very 
serious injury on many branches of trade.* Com- 
binations of workmen have proved more powerful 
than in England, from the greater difficulty of en- 
forcing' the execution of the laws in Ireland, and 
also because the want of capital on the part of the 
master manufacturers haa left them more dependent 
on those they employ. The result is, that there is 
much more difference between the wages of skilled 
and unskilled labour in Ireland than in England, 
as will appear from the rates of wages subjoined : 

cuinilen' Wign BrirUiiron'WigDi latnnren' IVigei 



London 


5 


5 


Liverpool 


4 


4 


Yoric 


4 2 ... 


... 4 a 


DuWin 


4 4 


... 4 4 


Bclfegt 


3 4 ... 


... 3 4 


Cork 


4 ... 


... 4 



Combinations among workmen are but en- 
deavours to support the exclusive privileges, at 
one time given by law to the legal members of 
each particular trade, who had served an ap- 



• Artliur Young remarked, in 1776, that " artizana and nianiifacturera 
" of all forte were as well paid by the day as in England;" but that " Hie 
" quantity of work they gave for it, and in many cases the quality, dif- 
" fered exceedingly," anil that " liUBbanilry labour was very low prieeil, 
" but by no means cheap." The eame remark is applicable to the pre- 
sent day. 



prenticeahip, and were supposed to have been 
instructed in all the mysteries of the craft. Per- 
haps the most effectual means nsed to maintain 
the wages of any trade, is limiting the number of 
apprentices, and thus supporting wages by pre- 
venting competition. This was carried some time 
since to such an extent, by the shipwrights of 
Dublin, and the number of journeymen was so 
reduced, that they were thus enabled to secure 
high wages, whenever it became necessary to rcr 
pair a vessel ; but at the same time, any trade in 
ahip-building which might have existed, was effec- 
tually prevented. 

It 8CGtn8 very quostioDable whether the system 
of apprenticeship be not injurious to all trade 
in which it exists, and a very serious loss to the 
])roductive industry of the country. Young lads 
are often bound to a business for which they 
have no inclination or capacity, and five or seven 
of the most valuable years of their lives are passed 
without impi-ovement, as regards their future pro- 
fession. The apprentice, knowing that his master 
must employ him, and pay him the stipulated 
wages, or perhaps receiving no wages at all, has no 
immediate interest in being industrious ; and too fre- 
quently wastes his time, feeling little desire to serve 
his master, or to learn his tiiide, and being only 
anxious for the termination of his ■" servitude," that 
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he may become " hia own master." Why should 
not the labour of a young lad be fairly remune- 
rated ? and if, by industry and attention, he is 
able to acq^uire a full knowledge of his business in 
less time than others, why should he not get wages 
in proportion to his skill as a workman ? The con- 
sciousness of reaping the reward of industry, the 
feeling that he works for himself, is an incentive to 
youthful exertion, which must exercise its influence 
upon aU the future years of life ; whUe the deaden- 
ing effect of apprenticeship is not only felt at the 
time, but the idle habits produced by it frequently 
extend through the whole course of life. The cot- 
ton manufecture is carried on without apprenticea, 
and no where does the workman more quickly 
learn his business, and in no other trade does he 
more surely obtain a fair remuneration for the skill 
and industry he exerts. From nearly the first, the 
fectory system of manufacturing has been free 
from, the restrictions and benumbing effect of ap- 
prenticeships ; and its progress has been propor- 
tionately rapid. The ingenuity of all employed is 
taxed to the utmost, and many are the improve- 
ments and inventions which have been suggested 
by the workmen themselves. 

That an increase of manufiicturing industry in 
Ireland would be of the greatest value, is evident 
to all. It would relieve the labour market by the 
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additional eniploj-ment ; it would lessen the com- 
petition for land, by affording other means of sup- 
porting existence ; it would tend to create a middle 
class, the want of which is so injuriously felt by 
the conntiy. What means of encouragement exist ? 
arc there any restrictions to be removed ? or can 
any thing be done, which may improve the condi- 
tion of the existing manufactures, or facilitate the 
introduction of new ones ? The restrictions which 
formerly existed, and which cramped our wool- 
len trade, and fettered industry, have long since 
been removed. There is nothing now in the 
laws or institutions of the country, which places 
our manufacturers in a worse position than those 
of England, Yet, with the exception of linen, all 
our native manufactures have decreased, while 
those of Englajid and Scotland have increased be- 
yond all former precedent in any age or country. 
The removal of injurious restrictions, if such ex- 
isted, is all that could be looked for. No one now 
could be weak enough to ask for bounties or pro- 
tection. If our manufactures cannot be maintained 
in a fejr and open competition with those of other 
countries, they are undeserving of support, and 
should be allowed to fall. 

The absence of a sufficient home demand has 
had an injurious influence in some cases, in which 
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it is essential to cheapness that the manufacture be 
conducted on a large scale. The various causes 
which have depressed the agricultural industry of 
the country, have thus indirectly affected manufac- 
tures also ; and the removal of those legal impedi- 
ments to improvement, which press so heavily on 
the agricultural classes, will essentially assist the 
manufacturers, by increasing the number and the 
wealth of their customers. 

If we exert our industry and intelligence as we 
ought, we shall readily uphold those manufactures 
for which the country is best suited; and surely 
the linen manufacture, which has so long existed 
in Ireland, is the chief of these. 

The corn laws have heretofore tended to divert 
attention from the culture of flax, by holding out 
to the farmers an ideal protection, which made 
them rely on com as their principal crop. But 
with a free trade, we may trust that it will re- 
ceive more attention, and that it will prove high- 
ly remunerative to the cultivator. The soil and 
climate are very favorable to its growth. Its 
cultivation is well suited to the manners of the 
people, and to the circumstances by which land 
is divided into small holdings. It will repay the 
labour and cost of garden cultivation by the 
spade, and give employment to all the members of 
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the family in preparing it for market. Flax may- 
be made even more valuable to Ireland than cot- 
ton is to England ; because, while it is necessary 
to import the raw material of the cotton manu- 
ferCture fix>m a foreign country, at an annual cost 
exceeding £10,000,000, it is within our power, 
if proper attention be paid to the cultivation of 
flax, to supply not only our own manufacturers, 
but also those of England and Scotland. 

A society has been formed in Belfiist, to promote 
and improve the cultivation of flax in Ireland, 
and their exertions appear to have been very 
useful, both in extending the cultivation into other 
parts of the country, and in improving the quality. 
By the sixth annual report of that society, we 
find that the quantity of flax and tow imported 
into the kingdom in 1845 amounted to 1,418,323 
cwts. and that the value of the imports of flax, 
flax-seed, and oil-cakes averages about £6,000,000 
annually. The deficiency of exports this year has 
already been noticed. Unless our peasantry again 
revert to the potato as their sole, or at least their 
principal, food, our exports of grain must be per- 
manently diminished ; in which case, some other 
articles of export are necessary, to enable us to pur- 
chase clothing and foreign luxuries. Can we look 
to anything so important as flax to supply this 
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We cannot expect at once to increase 
the cultivation, to such an extent aa to render im- 
portation from foreign countries unnecessary ; but 
we may hope to do so in time, and that eventually, 
the growth of flax being extended throughout Ire- 
land, and the :nanufacture of linens greatly in- 
creased, we may find these products of our industry 
to be the chief support of the prosperity of the 
country. 

That the fisheries of Ireland might be made a 
most important means of increasing the national 
wealth is universally admitted, and the neglect of 
such valuable resources appears the more to be 
lamented at the present time, when so much suf- 
fering has been and is experienced for want of 
food. The sea around our shores teems with 
fish, offering an almost inexhaustible supply of 
food, and a mine of wealth which only requires to 
be diligently and skilfully worked. In the various 
sea-ports and fishing villages along the eastern coast, 
the business is followed with more or less success, 
supports a large number of fishermen, and supplies 
the various markets well. But along the western 
coast, there is but little regular fishing, except in 
a few of the principal ports. When the herrings 
appear on the coast, they take them, often in large 
quantities, but it is only for local and immediate 
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consumption. They are rarely salted, or sent to 
any great distance for sale. The small number of 
persons in the west of Ireland able to purchase fish, 
are insufficient to constitute a market, except in 
the large towns. Under such circumstances, it 
could scarcely be expected that any regular fishing 
should exist. 

The government, with the view of supplying this 
deficiency, have instituted an experiment in the 
establishment of curing stations, where they are 
always willing to purchase fish for curing at a low 
fixed price. They hope thus to induce the habit 
of constant fishing, by securing to the fisherman 
the certainty of a market. If the experiment 
prove successful, the curing stations will doubtless 
be transferred to private individuals, and the fish- 
ing trade will be left to the support of private 
enterprise. Perhaps the fisheries on the western 
coast may never become very profitable, until a 
better distribution of property take place, which 
may increase the home market, so as to afford a 
good remuneration to those who may be induced 
to devote their whole time to fishing. 

Assistance has also been given to the formation 
of harbours in many places ; but as yet by no 
means sufficient for the due protection of the 
fishermen, on a coast so much exposed to storms, 
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and open to the full force of the ocean. Much 
more will probably be done in this respect, as the 
government are evidently impressed with the im* 
portance of supplpng this deficiency. 



CHAPTER X. 



Great citent of emieration— More advantageous to the emigrants than 
to Irelanii— Ijirge number of Iriali resident in Great Britain— lo- 
cruued emigration to England thie year — Must continue until the 
condition of the workioR; classes in the two countriea he equalized — 
Tenantry sometimes assisted hy landlords to emigrate— Emigration 
must be on a very extensive scale to relieve the labour market — Esti- 
mate of the cost — Government assistanue would interfere with volun- 
tary emigrotion — Cultivation of waste lands — Their reclamation by 
government ct)n8idereil — If they were saleable, government inter- 
ference unnepessfirj— ImproTQmBnt of land now in cultivation a more 
important object — Consolidation of farms — Prqudice Bgainst small 
forms not well founded — Necessity of capital for farming pnrposua — 
Injurious efTects of insecurity of poBsession — Advantages resulting 
from the cuslom of tenant-right in Ulster— Proposition to extend this 
custom to the rest of Ireland— If effected by Lynch-law, the results 
would be most disastrous— Deflniti on of tenant-right— Difficulty of 
converting it into a legal right— Compensation to tenants for per- 
manent improvemcnta considered— Abortive legislation on this sub- 
ject— Customs of tenantcy in England — Improvemtnts best effected 
bj the proprietor— Agrarian outriiges— Popular sympathy witli the 
off"enders— Coercion unavailing wliile the exciting causes exist — Want 
of capital in connection with land the original cause— A free sale of 
land the remedy — Difficulty of supporting popular institutions in 
Ireland for want of a middle class — No means so likely to afford a 
remedy as the free sale of land. 



That there is a constant stream of Emigration 
from Ireland is well known. Those who sailed 
for foreign coimtriea, direct from Irish porta, in 
M 2 
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the ten years preceding the census of 1841, ave 
raged 21,404 yearly. When to this number we 
add the Irish emigrants who sailed from Liverpool 
and other English ports, it will probably raise 
the annual average to at least 40,000.* There 
is no doubt that emigration increased considerably 
during the five years from 1841 to 1846, and this 
year the number has been great beyond all former 
precedent. Of this description of emigration, the 
compiler of the " Digest of Evidence on the occu- 
pation of land in Ireland" remarks, that " it does 
not relieve the " coxmtry from those classes that it 
" would be desirable to part with ; that the volun- 
" tary emigrants for the most part consist of fami- 
" lies possessing capital, whilst the paupers remain 
"at home: the young, the strong, the enterprising 
" and industrious individuals of families leave 
"us, whilst the old, the impotent, the idle, and 
" indolent portion stay with us."f This emigration 
may be very useful to the emigrants themselves, but 
it can hardly be very advantageous to Ireland. We 
lose a part of that valuable portion of our work- 
ing classes, who are energetic and enterprising, 
and who possess some capital. The large amoimt 



* The commissioners appointed to take the census for Ireland in 1841, 
in their report, page xxvii. estimate the total colonial and foreign emigra- 
tion from Ireland between 1830 and 1841, to be 403,463. 

t Digest of Evidence, page 567. 
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of money sent back to their relations in Ire- 
land, by many of these industrious emigrants, is 
certainly some compensation. This money is fre^ 
quently made use of, to enable the older and 
less enterprising of the family to join their friends 
who have preceded them to America. A young 
man or woman will often save enough out of his 
earnings, to pay the passage for a father or mother, 
a brother or sister ; and so, in time, the whole 
fiimily becomes united again in a new country, 
where they are enabled to live in comfort, and 
often in affluence.* 



• Tliu following eitract of a letter from Jacob Harvey of New York, 
will be intereating, as allowing aome of the aiivantages eonferrEcl on the 
emigrants themaelvea, as well as the care taken of their -welfare, by the 
slate of New York. It isdated May 29th, 1847= "As an Irishman, 
" bound by duty as well as by aympathy to pve my poor aid to aerve my 
" countrymen, I can see no way so clear as by encouraging emigration. 
" The benefita conferred on the cmigrajitB are positive. How can I 
" recommend them to stay at home, and live on hope, with this great 
" fkct constantly before me? Irelandisw thickly populated, there is 
" no dangerofyour being Idtdestitule of farmers and labourera. You will 
" increase fast enough to fill the places of those who leave your shores ; 
'* and you will, b£ I have already shown, receive large sums from 
"these emigrants, to asaist your poor who remain behind. My 
' ' miasion, therefore, is to look after the emigrants ; and I shall liavc 
■ ■ my hands full this year. Under a recent act of this state, com- 
" misaioners are appointed, (of whom I am one) to take charge of 
" all emigrants arriving in New York. We are erecting temporary 
" btuldinga for the aictc, our hospitals 1>cing full i and the able-bodied 
"are sent into the country at once, where there is plenty of employment 
" tobc found. Tlieliigh prices of the produce of the soil have pvenan 
" increased spur to agricultural pursuits throughout the whole Union. 
" and it will require an immense influx of foreigners to overload the 
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The emigration of poor persons to England is a 
greater relief, because, although some of those who 
go are young persons of energy and industrious 
habits, they rarely possess any capital. In general, 
those who remove to England are forced to do so, 
by the difficulty of obtaining employment in their 
own country. They would much prefer remaining 
at home, even with considerably lower wages. It 
appears from the census of 1841, that the num- 
ber of Irish persons then resident in England and 
Wales was 292,935, and 126,321 in Scotland; 
of these, 132,670 lived in the counties of Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
44,345 in Glasgow, and about 70,000 in the city 
of London. A small proportion are absentees 
possessing property ; but the great majority are 
certainly of the working classes. It is impossible 
to ascertain how many have removed to England 
this year, but the number must have been very 
large. The failure of all their usual means of 
support, the hopelessness of obtaining employment 
at home, impelled them to seek another country, 
whose people they hoped would employ them, and 
from whose charity they felt sure of assistance. 
Many of these vnll maintain themselves by their 



<< market. What a blessing it is, that there is such a continent to be 
** filled with human beings. Look at the map, and you will quickly 
" decide that our present population is as a speck on the horizon." 
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own industry; they \vill work for lower remune- 
ration, and vfiW undertake more servile offices, than 
the English labourer ; their children will be Eng- 
lish-born, and they will gradually be absorbed into 
the mass of the English population. This emigra- 
tion Vfill certainly continue, until the difference be- 
tween the relative condition of the working classes 
of the two islands ceases to exist. The poor and 
ill-paid labourer will endeavour, to obtain a share 
of the well-paid employment given to his more 
fortunate neighbours. 

There is another kind of emigration, which takes 
place to a small extent, when landlords, wishing to 
consolidate small farms into large ones, yet unfi- 
ling to turn their tenantry adrift, give them the 
means of removing to America, with their whole 
families. This, if judiciously effected, is likely to 
be useful to all parties and to the country. Many 
families left this year under these circumstances ; 
and it is not unlikely that in future years the plan 
may be carried out more extensively. The act of 
last session, for the amendment of the Poor Law, 
enables the guardians of the union to assist in 
the emigration of such families, by a grant to 
half the amount given by the landlord, to be 
charged on the electoral division in which the 
families about to emigrate resided. 

But those who look to emigration as a means of 
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relieving the labour market of its surplus, must 
anticipate its being conducted on a very extensive 
scale ; as in this way alone can it effect any sensible 
diminution of the present pressure. It would 
require at least a million of persons to be sent away. 
How i. it po,»ble to tran^rt such a nmnW at 
once ? or to provide them with the meaus of sub- 
sistence, when they have reached the port of debark- 
ation ? At the legal rate of three passengers for 
every five tons, it would require more than three 
thousand vessels of five hundred tons each. But sup- 
pose this difficulty over, and the whole number 
landed safely in Canada, how great is the responsi- 
bility which it entails on the government, that 
this multitude of people may be supported, and 
placed in some way of maintaining themselves 
by honest industry ! It is evidently impracti- 
cable to act on so extensive a scale. But suppose 
them to be removed by degrees, say one-tenth, or 
100,000 every year. Will such emigration have 
any perceptible effect ? It has generally been esti- 
mated that population increases at the rate of one 
and one-half per cent, annually. K this estimate 
be correct, the amount of annual increase in Ire- 
land would be about 120,000, and therefore the 
population would still go on increasing in spite of 
this emigration. 

The cost of such an emigration would be enor- 
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mou8. The estimate for cost of passage given in 
the " Digest of Evidence" above referred to, is £30 
for each family, or £6 for each individual ; say, 
in all, £6,000,000, or £600,000 per annum. This 
estimate is founded on the evidence of John R. 
Godley, who seems also to think it essential that 
the emigrants should be a well selected class, 
comprising efficient labourers. This selection 
might be very useful to Canada, but would not so 
well serve the object of relieving Ireland. But 
even when properly located, a large amount would 
still be required for their employment and support, 
until they were fully in a condition to support 
themselves.* It is much to be feared, that they 
might consider themselves relieved from the 
necessity of over exertion, when they found the 
government bound to maintain them. 

Would not the £16,000,000 or £20,000,000 
which might be required to carry out an effijctive 
system of emigration, prove much more useful if 
laid out at home ? If facilities be afforded, by 
which this amount may be expended in the various 
works, which, in many parts of Ireland, are requi- 



* It appeoTB, from the eviilence of the same gentleman, ttmt the coat 
IJtr liead mcurrel by governmtnt, for the passage and location of emi- 
grants sent out to Uppci Canad.i, in the year 1S25, amounted to £21 5b., 
which would be about £106 Ss. for mi STerage Euuily.— Digest of Eri- 
dence, page 568. 
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site, before the ground can be properly cultivated, 
■will it not, in fact, afford the means of support at 
home to this million of people, either by direct 
employment, or by its indirect effects ? 

Another objection deserves to be noticed, namely, 
that any plan involving government assistance to 
emigrants, would greatly interfere with private 
emigration. Those who desire to go, instead of 
working to procure the means of paying for their 
jmasage, will spend their time in endeavouring to 
obtain a free passage at the expense of the 
state. The number emigrating at their own ex- 
pense may be seriously diminished from this cause. 

The Cultivation of the Waste Lands in Ireland has 
often been proposed, both as a means of improving 
the condition of the unemployed population, and 
of developing the resources of the country. No 
one can doubt the important results which must 
ensue, from a large application of capital and la^ 
bour to the improvement of the soil. It is exactly 
what is wanted to raise the condition of the coun- 
try. But the question for consideration is, how this 
can he best effected; whether by government inter- 
ference, or by leaving it to private enter{}rise : 
and whether it be more judicious to bring addi- 
tional land into cultivation ; or to expend the same 
amount of labour in draining or otherwise improv- 
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ing the lands now cultivated, so as to render them 
more productive. 

It is well known that much waste land has been 
brought under culture for several years past. This 
has been effected, chiefly by allowing cottiers to 
take in a portion of the mountain side ; and when 
they had tilled it for a few years, and partially re- 
claimed it, calling on them either to give it up to 
the landlord, or to pay a rent. In some cases, they 
probably retained it, and became permanent ten- 
ants : but in others, they gave it up, and com- 
menced anew ; not unfrequently ending near the 
top of the mountain, at the bottom of which 
they commenced many years before. Thus culti- 
vation crept up tlie mountain sides, or encroached 
on the secluded valleys heretofore untilled. This 
mode of reclamation required no capital on the 
part of the landlord. The cottier or tenant was 
the sole agent. He obtained a bare subsistence 
by very severe labour, and rarely effected any im- 
provement in his own condition. It was practica- 
ble, on account of the facility with which the potato 
was cultivated ; and it is very doubtful whether it 
be practicable witli any other crop. 

But when the reclamation of the waste land has 
been proposed as an important means of improve- 
ment, the intention has been, that it should be done 
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on a large scale, with money to be advanced from 
the Treasury. Such was no doubt the mode in- 
tended by the government, in the measure proposed 
at the commencement of last session of parliament; 
but which was afterwards dropped. This plan 
seems free from many objections, which may be 
urged against any national plan of emigration. 
It is less expensive. Its effect in relieving the 
labour-market will be immediately felt. It inter- 
feres less with private operations. It cannot injure 
those who are the objects of the intended benefits. 
It must increase the productive capability and 
general resources of the country. Still it seems 
very questionable, whether this may be the best 
plan of effecting, either the employment of the 
people or the cultivation of the land. AU attempts 
to direct the application of labour or capital are 
dangerous, and quite at variance with those princi- 
ples of free action as respects trade, which are now 
generally admitted, and which are of universal 
application. Remove the existing difficulties 
which prevent the cultivation of these wastes ; faci- 
litate their sale and transfer, whether in smaller or 
larger portions, and if the speculation will pay, 
they will be reclaimed by private enterprise : if 
not, it is better to leave them as they now are.* 

• The authority of Sir Robert Peel may be giren in conflrmation 
of this Tiew of the Bobject:— " With raipect to the cultiTation of 
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A most important question still exists ; whether 
it may not be more profitable to bring the lands 
now under culture into a more efficient state for 
cultivation, instead of attempting to reclaim the 
wastes ; and this question will be decided cor- 
rectly, if left to the decision of individual inter- 
ests, uncontrouled by legislative enactment. The 
parliamentary assistance, offered by means of the 
several drainage acts lately passed, and by the act 
of last session for facilitating the improvement 
of land in Ireland, affords great facilities, which 
have been largely taken advantage of, and which 
will probably be made still more generally useful 
hereafter. The applications for loans under the last 
named act have been very numerous ; but not 
having yet come into effective operation, it is too 
early to speak of their iresults. Still we may 
anticipate that much improvement will be effected, 
giving extensive emplojnnent for the present, and 
increasing the future capa,bilities of the country. 

Some persons suppose that these improvements, 
when completed, will enable the proprietor to 

" bogs and waste lands in Ireland, I cannot help thinking, that with the 
'* encouragement there has been to employ private capital in the culti- 
** ration of land which would repay the outlay, if the noble lord's bill 
** for permitting the sale of encumbered estates should be effective, 
" these enterprises for reclaiming waste lands will be undertaken by pri- 
'* vate individuals, if they are likely to be profitable; and if not, then 
" public money would only be thrown away on them." — Times, Feb. 3, 
1847. »' 
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cultivate the soil with fewer labourers than he 
now requires ; on the other hand, many of the 
best authorities in agricultural matters anticijmte 
that the land, when rendered capable by higher cul- 
ture, for the production of crops which could not 
now be profitably grown, will be in a condition 
to repay the expense of much more labour than 
has hitherto been bestowed upon it. M'Culloch, 
in his remarks on the Irish poor-law, gives the 
following opinion on the subject : " Any attempt 
" to force waste lands suddenly into cultivation 
" on a large scale, would be attended with enor- 
" mous expense, and would be a complete failure. 
" "WTiat Ireland wants, is not the bringing in of 
" waste lands, but the application of an improved 
" system of agricultural management to the lands 
" already under tillage." 

An opinion generally prevails, that the Subdivi- 
sion of land into small farms has been very in- 
jurious to Ireland. The remedy proposed, and 
often attempted to be acted on, is, to unite several 
of these small farms into one la.rge one. This 
mode of proceeding has been called " Consolida- 
tion," 

If a whole district be cut up into portions vary- 
ing from one to five acres, the state of agriculture 
will probably be very defective, and the inhabitants 
all of one class, and only one remove from pauper- 
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ism. These holdings are too small, without other 
resources, to afford comfortable support to a family 
after paying rent and taxes ; and it will in many 
cases be highly desirable, to use any opportunities 
that offer, to consolidate some of them into larger 
farms ; provided that in so doing, the tenants be 
treated with justice and humanity. Consolida- 
tions have taken place in many parts of Ireland, 
during the past ten to fifteen years ; and will no 
doubt be much increased by the present circum- 
stances, which lessen the value of land as a means 
of mere subsistence, since potatoes can no longer 
be depended on. 

Some persons have looked to this consolida- 
tion of small fiirms into large ones, and the con- 
version of the small farmers into labourers re- 
ceiving daily wages, as a most important means for 
the improvement of the country. It may, perhaps, 
be useful in some places, but surely it may be car- 
ried too far ; and unless great caution be used, and 
employment be provided for the small farmers 
when reduced to labourers, great suffering must be 
produced, and the most serious consequences may 
ensue. 

The prejudice against small &rms appears in 
many respects unfounded. Although the univer- 
sal breaking up of the land into small holdings 
may be injurious, yet it would be equally objec- 
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tionable if the whole country were apportioned into J 
forms, none of which were under one hundred! 
acres. Small and large intermixed are best, and T 
aiford opportunity for diversity in the mode of 1 
culture, and in, the kind of crop raised. Flax 
has always succeeded best on small farms, and 
no crop gives more employment for the breadth 
of ground under it. Unless the tenant of the 
large &nn has a proportionately increased capi- 
tal, the consolidation must prove injurious. A I 
peasant holding two or three acres, cultivated by ' 
his own family, may supply the want of money by 
great industry ; but if the farm be increased to ' 
forty or fifty acres, lie muat employ labourers, 
keep horses, &c. and unless he possess sufficient 
capital to provide all that is necessary, the fiirm is 
probably worse tilled and less productive than the 
separate small lots were before. The proportion 
of small farms in Ulster is considerably more than 
in Munster, and the people are unquestionably more 
comfortable, and the land better tilled. Armagh 
and Down taken together are nearly the size of 
Tipperary. The two former contain 25,385 farms 
under five acres, and only 2,174 farms over thirty 
acres ; while the latter has only 13,032 of the small 
forms, and 2,960 of the larger. 

The necessity of capital for farming purposes 
is unfortunately but little understood in Ireland. 
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If the farmers, large and small, possessed capi- 
tal in proportion to the extent of their ground, 
and had such security as might encourage them to 
expend it in tlie necessary improvements, much 
more good would be effected, than by the consoli- 
dation of small ferms into large. 

Many allusions have been made, in the course of 
this essay, to the want of security, which prevents 
the tenant from embarking his capital in the im- 
provement of his holding ; and reference has been 
made to the system of Tenant-right existing in 
Ulster, which has been of such evident value in the 
districts where it prevails. Many persons have 
proposed to remedy the evUs existing in the south 
of Ireland, by the compulsory extension of the 
Ulster system of Tenant-right to that part of the 
country ; believing that its adoption would afford 
such security to the tenant-farmer, as would en- 
courage the investment of his capital in the Im- 
provement of the land. 

To use the words of an able advocate of this 
system, it may be said that " The want of tenure, 
" and want of security for the application of agri- 
" cultural capital, has produced in Ireland the 
" effects which economists would predict. As the 
" permanent improvements are left to be made 
" by the tenant without security, they are almost 
" entirely neglected, except on leasehold tenements, 
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and in the Ulster tenant-right districts. The ] 
want of security has given rise to those agrarian 
crimes, which have had such an injurious effect 
on the condition of the farmers. Such crimes 
are scarcely known in the parts of Ulster, where 
the adoption of tenant-right has afforded the 
partial security of a custom not established by ] 
law."* 

If such be the value of tenant-right, the quea- 
■on naturally arises ; why not extend this custom I 
to the rest of Ireland, and thus confer on it the ' 
advantages which Ulster enjoys ? The answer is, 
that it cannot be extended in its present form, ' 
because a custom cannot be established, except ' 
by usage continued throughout a series of yeara. 
Even if the present landlords were desirous of | 
establishing such a custom, they could not bind ! 
their successors. Probably there is no way in I 
which it could be extended, as a mere custom, un- ' 
supported by law, except by means of the present 
Lynch-law operating on the fears of the landlords. 
This would be ruinous to the rights of property. 
Such a victory over the law would only show what 
might be gained by persisting in the same course 
of outrage. It would probably be followed by a 
refusal to pay rent, and a claim to the absolute 



* ProfpBaor Hancock's I«<:tureB, page 3; 
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ownership of the soil on the part of the occupy- 
ing tenant. 

Before conaidi'ring whether it be practicable to 
extend the system of tenant-right by legislation, it 
ia right to inquire in what tenant-right consists. 
Professor Hancock states it to be "a recogni- 
" tion, by long-established custom, of the right 
" of the tenant to the fair profit of the capital 
" vested by him, by purchase or expenditure, in 
" the permanent improvements of the land, or to 
" the inherited pro0t arising from such improve- 
" ments, when made by some of bis ancestors."* 
And in a petition to parliament from parties claim- 
ing tenant-right, it is described as " entitling 
" tenants to enjoy their improvements, without in- 
" crease of rent on that account ; and to compen- 
" sation when their interest ceases, as a return for 
" all labour and capital expended on buildings and 
" other useful impi-ovements." And the petitioners 
ground their claims on the assertion, that " while 
" the soil belongs to the landlords, the dwelling- 
" houses, farm-offices, fences, gates, and drains, not 
" being erected by the landlord, belong to the ten- 
" ants." 

The tenants have certainly a strong equitable 
claim, to be remunerated for improvements which 



* The Xenuit-right of Ulster, &c. bj Frofcssor Hancock, page 34- 

2N 
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they have themselves effected, unless through some I 
previous contmct, they have already received com- ; 
pensation in some other way. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Ireland have been such, as, in many 
cases, force them to this expenditure, in order to . 
make the ground useful, or worth the rent paid 
for it. The landlord, if conscientious, would re- 
spect their claims, and would not deprive them of , 
their farms without giving them full compensation, 
or allowing them to receive it from others. Where 
this equitable claim is sanctioned and upheld by ' 
long-established custom, as in Ulster, it becomes a , 
prescriptive right, whicli being better understood, 
is more readily acted upon by all parties. 

If we are to consider this custom as giving the 
tenant a right to retain possession of his farm, ao i 
long as the rent be duly paid; and to bequeath it to 
his heir, or to sell his interest to another, subject to 
the approbation of the landlord, but not being liable 
to any advance on the present rent ; then there is 
no difficulty in establishing it throughout Ireland 
by act of parliament. Its effects would be to con- 
vert every tenant-at-will into a copy-holder ; to 
confer on him a title in perpetuity, so long as he 
paid his rent ; to enable him to assign his interest 
to another ; to make him, in fact, a joint proprietor 
with the landlord. Much improvement would cer- 
tainly result from this security of possession, and 
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from the inducement thus affortled to the tenant, 
to expend his capital and labour on Iiis farm. But 
Would Buch a law be just towards tlie laudlui-d ? 
would it not, in fact, be a law transferring to the 
tenant a portion of the landlord's property? If so, 
wc may be sure that it would have injurious effects. 
A law, which lessens the security of property, shakes 
the foundation on which improvement must rest. 

But the advocates of tenant-riglit only claim for 
the tenant, a right to the increased value given to 
the land by the buildings erected, and the other 
improvements eifected by the tenant himself. They 
" admit that the soil belongs to the landlord," and 
theret'oi-e admit his claim to an increase of rent, 
wlienever tlie value of land rises from any cause 
affecting the district generally. This apjieara to 
create a difficulty, which may not be much felt 
wliile tenant-right depends on custom, instead 
of statute law ; but winch would probably be 
very serious, if an attempt were made to extend 
it to the whole countiy by aet of parliament. 
Disputes would constantly arise between landlord 
and tenant, involving litigation, and lessening that 
security whiiili tenant-right is especially intended 
to give. 

That something is wanted to promote the expen- 
diture of avpital, in tlie permanent improvement 
of the land, is admitted by all. The greater pro- 



portion of the country is let to tenant-s-at-will. 
Certainly, nothing can be expected from these ; 
liable aa they are to be evicted, or to have their 
rents raised, immediately after having effected the 
most valuable improvements. Even where a lease 
exists, unless the unexpired term be of consider- 
able length, there is not sufficient prospective ad- 
vantage, to have much effect in inducing the out^ 
lay of capital. As a remedy for this state of 
things, it has been strongly urged by many, that a 
tenant should be legally entitled to claim from hia 
landlord, on the termination of hia tenantcy, a pay- 
ment in money for the value of any permanent 
improvements effected by him. 

In the Digest of Evidence on the occupation of 
land in Ireland, it is stated to be the most general 
opinion, that ■' if a substantial security were offer- 
" ed to the occupying tenant, for bis judicious per- 
" manent improvements, a rapid change for the 
" better would take place — a change calculated 
" to increase the strength of the empire, and 
" the tranquillity of this country ; to improve 
" the food, raiment, and house accommodation of 
" the population ; to remove that paralysis of in- 
" dustry, which the sworn evidence of nearly every 
" tenant, and of numerous landlords, examined 
" on the subject, has proved to exist; to call into 
" operation the active exertions of every occupier 



" of land upon his farm ; to add about five months 
" in each year to the reproductive occupation of 
" farmers and labourers, which are now passed in 
" idly consuming produce, accumulating debts, or, 
" for want of better employment, perhaps in 
" fomenting disturbance. It is difficult to appro- 
" ciate, as it merits, the probable effects of a mea- 
" sure tliat should stimulate the occupiers of land, 
" to tuiTi the labour of the country to account 
" during the five idle months of the year, when 
" they are not employed in the ordinary operations 
" contingent upon tillage, as at present practised in 
" Ireland."* 

But how can such a security be offered ? what 
are to be considered as constituting pennanent 
improvements ? Who is to be judge ? Is the 
tenant to be at liberty to make what alterations 
he pleases, and then call on the legal authoi-ity to 
value them ? or is the consent of the landlord to 
be first obtained ? If the latter, it will produce 
much difference and bad feeling, should the land- 
lord refuse to sanction iraprovemeuts, which the ten- 
ant may consider of great importance to him, and 
of great permanent value. By the former, a land- 
lord may be compelled to ])ay for alterations, which, 



* " Digest of Evidence on the law and [iniuiiue rcqietting the i> 
tjon of Und in Ireland," vol. i. ptge 1(X). 



though made at eonaiderable expense, may yet be 
unsuitable to the situation, and of little value to 
his property as a ivhole. Is there not great danger 
tbat any law on this subject, attempting to pi-ovide 
for such a variety of complicated circumstances, 
and to meet so many difficulties, may fail in giving 
satisfiiction to either party, and may lead to serious 
perplexity and much litigation ? 

A bill was laid before parliament, founded on 
the report of the commissioners of inquiry into 
the occupation of land in Ireland ; but it was after- 
wards dropped. Probably some difficulties, not 
before anticipated, presented themselves in the at- 
tempt to carry out the details. It had no retroapec- 
tive effect ; it gave no right to compensation for 
improvements already effected, or for any improve- 
ments unless registered. It would therefore have 
tended rather to Increase than to allay the present 
irritation; inasmuch as, by inference, it admitted 
the justice of the claims for compensation, but re- 
fused the legal power to enforce them. 

Snch security is imperatively called for, as will 
make it the interest of the tenant, whether holding 
under a lease or at will, to continue the proper 
cultivation of his farm as long as he holds it. In 
England, there are customs of tenantcy which have 
the force of law, and which have been sufficient for 
the old modes of husbandry ; though, with the pre- 
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sent extended rotation of crops, some additional 
security appears necessary, and is genemlly de- 
manded by the tenants. Similar arrangements 
may no doubt be extended to Ireland ivith advan- 
tage. But it appears very doubtful whether it be 
practicable, by legal enactment, to enable the tem- 
porary occupant of a farm to effect its jxirmanent 
improvement, without loss to himself, and without 
injustice to the landlord. To erect houses and 
farm bmldings, to make good and substantial 
fences, to effect any improvement which incre^ea 
the permanent value of the land, seems peculiarly 
the province of the proprietor, and can hardly be 
executed satisfactorily by any other. 

To put an end to Agrarian Outrage is of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of Irehind. 
Until this be done, nothing effectual is gained. The 
supremacy of law, and security for life and pro- 
perty, are essential to improvement. The most 
despotic government, which protects its subjects in 
the enjoyment of the rights of property, and en- 
forces the observance of the laws, is greatly more 
conducive to the well-being of a country, than the 
semblance of freedom and popular institutions, 
without power to enforce law, or to repress or 
punish crime. 

For nearly one hundred years, agrarian dis. 
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turbaiices have existed in some part of Ireland. 
Crimes of the deepest dye have been committed in 
the face of day, in the presence of many witnesses, 
and have remained unpunished. There was no one 
to prosecute or to give evidence. The people sym- 
pathized with the offenders, and endeavoured to 
protect them. If any one convicted of crime was 
exposed to punishment, he was looked upon by his 
comrades as a martyr to the cause, and held in 
honour as a soldier who had fallen in battle. The 
same character has marked these disturbances from 
the first. Arthur Young, in 1776, alluding to the 
"Whiteboys, who had first appeared under that 
name in 1760, mentions the want of evidence to 
convict ; " even those who suffered by them" not 
not having " the spirit to prosecute ;" and assigns 
as a reason why they were not put down, the neces- 
sity " of any person that gave evidence against them, 
" quitting his house and country, or remaining 
" exposed to their resentment." The very same , 
remarks apply equally to the present and to all the | 
intervening time. Yet during this time the strong- 
est measures have been taken to put them down • 
coercion acts, insurrection acts, martial law, seven- ] 
ties without number have been tried, and all 
without effect. If these outrages ceased for a time, 
under the pressure, they re-appeared as soon as 1 
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it was mthdrawn. Coercion will not do ; the most 
stringent laws are unavailing, so long as the causes 
of outrage remain. The only remedy ia to seek 
out and remove the causes of irritation, and thua 
lessen the temptation to commit crime ; and to 
produce such a change in public opinion, as may 
facilitate the execution of the ordinary laws of 
the realm. 

It must not be supposed, that resistance to the 
law is every where prevalent throughout Ireland. 
This is far from being the case. These outrages 
are confined to particular districts; and throughout 
the greater part of the country, life and property 
ure as secure as iu any part of Great Britain, The 
population of the large towns and cities are probar 
hly as free from crime, and as amenable to the 
laws, as the civic population of any other country. 
Most of the northern and eastern counties are free 
from such outrages ; and even in those parts of the 
west, where the greatest want has existed, and 
still exists, the people bear their sufferings with 
extraordinary patience and resignation. The peo- 
ple of Ireland have always evinced a desire for 
justice, and a willingness to obey just laws; and 
the fiict of agrarian outrages existing in parts of 
the country for so great a length of time, may in 
itself be considered a proof, that there is something 



in the law which presses unjustly, and therefora 
requires alteration.* 

The compiler of the " Digest of the Evidence in-i 
respect to the occupation of land in Ireland," statea/l 
that " the great majority of outrages appear 
" have arisen from the endeavours of the peasantry, 
" to convert the possession of land into an indefea- 
" sible title ;" and further, that " in the northern , 
" counties, the general recognition of the tenantrl 
" right has prevented the frequent occurrence 
" these crimes." He also refers to "the disproportion 
" between the demand for and supply of labour, 
" as the original source of agrarian outrage ;" on A 
account of which disproportion, " the possess! 
" land, however small its extent, has become thtt 



■ The authority of Sir Robert Peel may be citerj, in proof of the 
general obedience to law in Ireland. In hia speech on the discussion of 
the bill for repressing agrarian disturbances, (now passing througtl 
pftrliament^ he says : 

" It is most unjust to judge of the general disposition of Ireland, ■ 
" from the iniquity of these particuhir districts. I declare, with i 
" sped to the great towns of Ireland — for instance, Dublin, Limerick, 
" and Cork, — where the people are collected together in large bodies, 
" that they lecm to be almost more submissire to the laws, more obe- 
" dieut to the authorities, than ttiey are in tliis country ; and the aai 
" may be said of the inhabitants of Wicklow, and other counties. 
" many districts of Ireland, I think the peopte are more peaceable, more A 
" resigned, and patient under privation, than the people of this coun- 
"try, and they are quite as obedient to the laws ; and I conceive tha« 
"nothing can be more unjust, than to judge of the general character 
" of the people of Ireland, from these plague-spots which have been 
" mentioned."— Times, Not. 30lh, 1847, 
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" only security for a supply of food." * The want 
of capital in connexion with land is evidently the 
main-spring of all. Proprietors, agents, tenants, 
all parties connected with land, seem to have for- 
gotten, that capital is as necessary for its effective 
cultivation, as for the working of a manufiictory. 
Unless increased capital be expended on the land, 
it is impossible to employ the surplus labour of the 
country. It is in vain to expect that capital will 
be so expended, unless there be ample security. 
Some tenants have money hoarded, or lodged in a 
bank at a low rate of interest ; but under present 
circumstances, it is not likely to be expended on 
their farms. Some landlords, also, are possessed 
of capital ; but do not consider it their interest to 
employ it for the improvement of an estate, in 
which they have only a life-interest. If the means 
now possessed by landloi^s and tenants are to be 
rendered useful, they must be given a better legal 
security than the present laws affiard them. But 
this would not be enough. The capital held by 
those interested in land, is notoriously insufficient 
for the full developement of its resources. Does 
any means exist, by which this want can be sup- 
plied, except by the free and unrestricted sale 
of landed property ; which, by opening the land 



" Digest of Evidence," vol. i. 
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to men of capital, muy afford the meana of im- 
proving it, and sup]ily funds for its effective cul- 
tivation, and for tiie employment of the peasantry 
on it ? The power of sale would benefit the , 
present embarrassed proprietor, by freeing him I 
from heavy charges, and supplying him with I 
means for the proper care of the portion he might J 
ret^n ; and the new purchaser would enter on 1 
the property with the intention of improving it. 

The laws of a country may be enforced, either J 
by the arbitrary control of irresponsible power^l 
or by the strength of public opinion, approving! 
and seconding the acts of a government based on I 
a respect for individual rights. The first requireH.! 
force sufficient to repress any expression of discon- I 
tent, and must often dispense with the regi 
forms of law. A government based on popular'l 
institutions fails to secure order, unless it have the I 
support of the people. Ireland appears to labourJ 
under the difficulty of having aristocratic social in- 
stitutions, without an aristocracy ; and the mechan- 
ism of a popular government, inapplicable to ita 
present social condition ; because it does not possess 
an educated middle class, by whom these popular 
institutions might be worked. The great mass of j 
the rural population have no respect for the laws 
relating to the tenure of land, because they consider 
them unjust. They not merely give no assistance , 
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to their enforcement ; they are positively hostile. 
The only parties to assist in supporting them, are 
the landed proprietors, or those beneficially inte- 
rested in land. The great landed proprietors are 
non-resident. The residents are few in number, and 
in many cases their influence is greatly lessened by 
their well-known embarrassments, and by the disre- 
putable shifts, to which they are often forced by want 
of means to resort. To revert to arbitrary power 
is impossible. The only practicable course is, to 
elevate us to a capacity for using and enjoying the 
popular institutions we possess. Is there any means 
so likely to eflect this as the free sale of land ; by 
which the number of proprietors may be increased, 
and their pecuniary respectability secured ; by 
which the industry of the tenant farmer may be 
stimulated, mth the prospect of one day becoming 
a proprietor ; and by which hostility may be 
neutralized, or co-operation obtained from all, who 
may hope hereafter to possess a stake in the 
country ? 



CHAPTER XI. 



Poor laws — Great want of employment — Large nnmber of helpless poor — 
Great difference between England and Ireland, as respects the value of 
property assessed for poor-rate — ^Property adequate to the support of 
the poor in the greater part of Ireland — Difficulty of collecting rates — 
Banger of pauperising the rate-payers in some districts — Necessity of 
enforcing payment from all who are able to pay — Union-rating con- 
sidered — Ayerage area and XK)pulation of unions and electoral divisions 
much greater than those of unions and parishes in England — Parochial 
system considered — Management and taxation should be localized — 
Great extent of some unions and electoral divisions — Injurious effects 
— Management by local committees proposed — Objections answered — 
Inequality of taxation — Clearance system — Law of Settlement — Irish 
paupers in England — Removal of paupers sometimes very oppressive 
— Objections to localizing the taxation-^Some electoral divisions un- 
able to support their poor — A national rate considered — If any district 
be overburdened, aid should be given by the state — Supposed case of 
Manchester, in the event of a total failure of the cotton crop — Sugges- 
tion of Professor Hancock — Ck)llection of rates must be enforced — 
Means of &cilitating it — Appointment of Inspecting officers suggested 
— ^Necessity of a middle class for efficient working of poor law. 

To discuss the value of the poor law as a means 
of improvement may now seem useless. It exists. 
Its good or evil consequences mainly depend on 
the way it is worked. It remains for us, by judi- 
cious and economical management, to render it 
efficient for the relief of the destitute, without 
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pressing too heavily on the resources of the coun- 
try. This is a work of no small difficulty. The 
law comes into operation at a most unfavorable 
time, when a national calamity, unprecedentedly 
great, has reduced so many of the poor to destitu- 
tion, and has so much lessened the means of those 
who were heretofore rich. Under such circum- 
stances, with so few whose education and position 
in society fit them to assist in the work, the attempt 
to carry into operation the untried provisions of a 
new law presents difficulties of no ordinary cha- 
racter. 

The loss of the potato crop in 1846, deprived a 
large proportion of our population of the means of 
support. During the succeeding winter, they were 
maintained by employment on public works ; and 
in the spring and summer, by rations distributed 
under the tenqioraiy relief act. They are now 
again without the means of subsistence, and the 
ordinary sources of employment are utterly insuf- 
ficient. In some parts, the farmers, though in want 
of labourers, seem to be without the money to 
pay them. A gentleman -writing from Castlebar, 
in the county of Mayo, under date 27th of Septem- 
ber, says : " This is, ■without exception, the worst 
" country for the employment of labourers, that has 
" come under my observation. I have seen crowds 
" of men standing in the streets of this town, with 
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" reaping hooks in their hands, offering their day^s 
" labour for eight pence and ten pence per day, 
" and no one to hire them ; although the com was 
" over ripe, and much of it shedding on the ground. 
" If such be the state of the labour market in the 
" height of the harvest, what must it be in the 
" winter ?" 

In many parts of the west of Ireland, there are 
hardly any persons in the habit of employing 
labourers to work for them. The whole number 
employed during the week ending 11th September, 
in the union of Milford, county of Donegal, accord- 
ing to a very particular return made out by the 
government inspecting-officer of that union, was 
only 779 men and 287 women, out of a population 
of 38,108 persons. The number of persons receiv- 
ing constant employment was only 341 men and 
152 women. In one electoral district, with a 
population of 2,006 persons, there were but four 
labourers employed. The daily wages were eight 
pence and four pence. It is evident that the em- 
ployment even at harvest time would only support 
about 4,000 out of a population of 38,108. Unless 
some means not now existing, be provided for the 
employment of the able-bodied poor of these re- 
mote districts, they must starve, or fall back on 
the poor-rates for support. 

To these must be added the helpless poor, wi- 
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dows, and orphans, and those who are disabled by 
sickness or intirniity, old age or infancy. They 
were formerly supported by tlie charity of the able- 
bodied poor ; now they have no resource but the 
poor-rates. In many places this is a very nu- 
merous class. The government inspecting-officer 
of a union in Mayo, estimated them as being 
fully 10,000 out of a population a little exceeding 
70,000. 

Heretofore, the poor law afforded no relief ex- 
cept >vithin the walls of the workhouse ; but the 
act of last session has extended it, so as to em- 
power the guardians to grant out-door relief to the 
sick and infinn, and even to the able-bodied, when 
specially directed by the Commissioners to do so. 
The temporary relief act was worked by money 
advanced from the Exchequer. Such advances are 
now at an end. The poor are wholly dependent 
on the collection of the rates. If these cannot 
be obtained, the law provides no resource. They 
must starve. Can the poor-law be carried into 
efect throughout the whole of Ireland ? can it 
be rendered efficient, so as to keep the destitute 
from starvation ? If not, in what parts of the 
country is it at present impracticable ? and what 
remedy can be suggested ? Will the rates be i>aid 
willingly ? and if not, how can they be best en- 
forced ? May we anticipate that enough will be 
o 2 
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collected for the efficient working of the law ? and 
if not, by what means can the deficiency be sup- 
plied ? These are most important questions, which 
time alone can fully solve, but which are well wor- 
thy of examination in the mean time. 

There are many unions in the west of Ireland, 
in which fully nine-tenths of the able-bodied po- 
pulation have heretofore been Avithout employ- 
ment in winter. How are these to be supported ? 
To keep them in idleness would exhaust the 
finances of a nation, and is certainly beyond the 
capability of an impoverished union. The law 
never contemplated having to support this class 
of men ; but rather, that the danger of such 
enormous charges would force the owners and 
occupiers of land, to combine their efforts to afford 
employment to the able-bodied, and thus pre- 
vent them from coming on the rates. The land 
improvement act of last session was intended to 
facilitate this employment. If its provisions be 
taken advantage of, and the labourers employed, 
the rates will be greatly lightened, the land im- 
proved in value, and the people saved from pauper- 
ism : the poor law will have so far worked well, 
and will have been really useful to the country. 

But with the greatest care and economy, the 
burden must be very heavy throughout the whole 
country, the amount of property is so small when 



compartid with the number of poor. Appendix 
P. gives, with other statistical information, the 
proportion of the annual value of the property 
liable to be taxed for poor-rate, averaged for every 
100 inhabitants, and for every 100 acres of area, 
in each of the counties in Ireland ; and appendix 
Q. gives similar information as respects England 
and Wales. Some particulars may be stated here. 



Average of Englanii and Wales £171 ^ 100 seres, £393 ^ 100 inhabittnla 

Do. oflceland 63 „ 101 

Highiat Engliah Co. (Hereford) I25" „ 585 

Do, Iriah Co. (Dublin) 251 „ 390 

Lowest Welsh Co. (Glamorgan) 74 „ 217 

Do. Irieh Co. (Mayo) 21 „ 70 

This shows a very great difference between the 
two countries, as to their present capability of sup- 
porting the poor. The annual value of property 
liable to be rated for this purpose in England, is 
about two and a half times as great as in Ireland, 
when compared with the number of Inhabitants ; 
while all mil admit, that there is a much larger 
proportion of the people of Ireland who are desti- 
tute, and require relief. The proportion to be 



' Tliie and the two followlDg statementB are arranged aixording to tfae 
proportion wtiieb Ihc annua] valae of property bears to the population. 
Hereford being a tlunly peopled tounty, the valnation ia low when com- 
pared with the area of land. If arranged in proportion to area, L4inca- 
thire would be the highest, ciccept Middlesei, the valnation being 
£471 for every 100 acres. Thu proportion for ULidilleacx amounts to 
Jt:41)fil. 
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relieved is at least twice as large, and the means 
applicable to their relief little more than one third. 
But it must not be inferred that no part of Ire- 
land can support its poor. Unquestionably, there 
is sufficient property to do so in the greater part 
of the country. If we compare the different pro- 
vinces, we find the proportion of property liable 
to poor-rates in each of the four provinces to be as 
follows : — 

Leinster £95 ^ 100 acres, Je234 ^ 100 inhabitants. 
Monster 62 „ 158 

Ulster 61 „ 139 

Connanght 33 „ 103 „ „ 

or, if we compare some of the best circumstanced 
counties of Leinster and Ulster with the worst 
of Munster and Connaught, we find : 






»* 



Leinster.. 



Ulster. 



Munster. 



:iOO ^ 100 acres, 


£316^ 


100 inhabitants 


75 


274 




65 


174 




104 


177 




36 


105 




29 


119 




35 


90 




21 


76 





(Meath £100 
' ^Eildare 

(Antrim 
" (Down 

c Clare 

" (Kerry 

rLeitrim 
Connaught... I ^y^ 

Certainly almost the whole of Leinster and Ulster, 
and a large part of Munster, ought to be able to 
support the poor, without any assistance tempo- 
rary or otherwise. It only requires judicious and 
economical management of the funds, and firmness 
in collecting the rates. 



But when we look to the unions along the 
western coast, including nearly all Connaught, the 
case is widely different. There the poverty is 
much greater, and the property assigned to its 
support much less. The proprietors, with great 
territorial extent of property, are yet in many 
cases so heavily encumbered, that they are, in 
fact, very poor. The land is subdivided into very 
small holdings, and very many of the tenants are 
paupers themselves. As a general rule, neither 
landlord nor tenant will pay as long as he can 
avoid it, though there are many honourable ex- 
ceptions. The property of the tenant consisting 
chiiifly of cattle, a seizure is in many cases easily 
avoided. There seems great reason to fear, that it 
will be found quite impracticable to collect a rate 
at all equivalent to the present necessity ; and that 
unless assistance be given from some other quarter, 
the people must die. 

If we look more closely into the mode of opera- 
tion prescribed by the act, we find, first, a board of 
guai-dians, consisting partly of members elected 
by the rate-payers, and partly of ex-officio mem- 
bers — that is to say, magistrates having property 
in the district. Neither party are desirous of bur- 
dening themselves with heavy taxation ; and there 
is no sufficient public opinion in the neighbour- 
hood, exterior to themselves, which might compel 
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them to respect the claims of the destitute : there- 
fore they hesitate to strike a rate ; and even when 
struck, they use no diligence in collecting it. The 
rates due by the guardians themselves are often 
the worst paid, and the collectors feel that it is 
not their interest to attempt to enforce them. The 
poor-law commissioners have a remedy, in case the 
guardians refuse to strike a rate. They may dis- 
place them, and appoint paid guardians to manage 
the affairs of the union; but it does not appear 
that they possess any sufficient remedy for an 
inefficient collection.* 

But let us suppose the guardians really wil- 
ling to do their duty, or that they have been dis- 
placed, and efficient paid guardians nominated in 
their stead, the difficulty is only removed one de- 
gree farther off. Proper collectors are appointed, 
and an attempt is made to collect. The small 
farmers refuse to pay, pleading poverty. The col- 
lector attempts to distrain ; but there are various 
ways of defeating his intention. Perhaps one man 
in the district pays, and whenever the collector is 
out, all the cattle are driven on to his ground, and 

* There are no officers in Ireland exactly corresponding to the 
overseers in an English parish. Under the Irish poor-law, the board of 
guardians applots the rate, appoints collectors, and gives all instructions 
respecting its enforcement : in England, the guardians call on the 
overseers, who are bound to collect the rates, and who therefore stand 
between the guardians and the rate-payers. 
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thus are safe from seizure. It becomes a contest 
between the ingenuity of the coUector and that of 
the rate-payers. If he succeed in effecting a seizure, 
it is by superior management. Even when the 
seizure is made, there is still danger of forcible 
rescue and the refusal to purchase. Unless the te- 
nant have paid up his rent in full, he canuot atop 
the rate from his landlord, which in many cases 
practically debars him from stopping it at all. The 
landlord can only bo reached through the tenant, 
and has therefore no interest in compelling liim to 
pay. Nevertheless, many of these difficulties will 
vanish before an energetic determination to enforce 
the law.* 

Another most important portion of the rates is 
that on the holdings valued at £4 and under. Of 
these, there are in Connaught upwards of 120,000, 
embracing more than 800,000 acres, being about 
one-fifth of the whole province. Any attempt 
to collect from these tenants is evidently useless. 
The law makes the immediate lessor liable for the 



* The remarkB in the text are only inteniied to refer to a few of the 
unions in the west of Ireland. Tliej do not applj to those porta of 
the country iii which the (jrealer valne of fixed property facilitateg the 
collection of taxes. It is understood that, generally speaking, the rales 
bava been well collected in Ireland j und even this year, the amount 
rec^Tcd is much bejond what might have been anticipated. The 
collector's powers are greater than in England, and ample for the gre«ter 
port of the country. 
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amount, and gives the remedy by action in the su - 
perior courts, or by civil bill, or by distress. This 
may perhaps be available as respects the resident J 
proprietor ; but how can the non-resident be come ] 
at? He has no property to be distrained. But I 
even here other difficulties arise. The proprietor 1 
of the fee is perhaps not the immediate lessor ; 
there is a middleman who has no tangible pro- 1 
perty. The head landlord, the proprietor of the I 
ground, is safe. There is nothing due by hbn, and ] 
the rate is lost. 

It is easy to enforce payment from the resident ' 
gentry, and from the shopkeepers and mercantile 
class in the towns, who constitute almost the only 
semblance of a middle class existing in the west of J 
Ireland. The Commissioners may appoint their I 
own paid guardians, and may enforce payment I 
from all those who have tangible property to be I 
distrained ; and having failed in collecting from I 
the others, they may proceed to re-assess the j 
arrears again and again, until they have thoroughly I 
broken down the solvent rate-payers, or forced them 1 
to leave the country, and thus cleared it at once of ■ 
all property and educated intelligence, and reduced I 
the inhabitants to one uniform level of pauperism. ' 
This picture may appear overdrawn. The writer | 
does not anticipate that it will ever be realised, i 
He feels confident that no such extreme course wiUl 
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be adopted ; but he is equally confident, that if 
the law be stringently carried out, and no assist- 
ance afforded from elsewhere, such must be the 
result* 

The impression seems generally entertained in 
England, that the Irish poor-law must eventually 
occasion the confiscation and sale of portions of the 
estates of embarrassed landed proprietors. The 
writer cannot see how it can have any such result. 
The whole annual produce of the land is liable to 
the payment of the rates, prior to any other claim ; 
but the fee of the land itself is not liable. The 
owner may desert it, and leave it untilled. There 
is nothing to distrain. His rates are unpaid ; but 
there is no means of enforcing the claim against the 
land itself. Even where an action is brought against 
a proprietor, on account of rates due on holdings 
under £4 annual value, it may perhaps result in 
the appointment of a receiver over his property, 
but he cannot be forced to sell. The debt is merely 
personal, and the estate passes after his death to 
the heir of entail perfectly free.f 



■ It may be hUKk], in proof of the remarks in the text, that several 
persoDs of thJB claes, who have property to lose, have already left the 
coontr;, dreading the impenrling rotee. 

t It is thought b; eome tiiat a judgment in the superior eourts would 
hare a more eitenslve effect ; but na no case haa yet come belorv il court 
of lav, the question ia still undecided. It was evidently the intention 
of the legislature, to give the poor the first daim upon the produce of the 
land ; but it cannot be aupiK>9ed that it was ever intended to couBscaM 
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The present law is nearly similar to that of Eng- 
land in these respects. When the parish of Choles- 
bury became unable to support its poor, the land 
was not sold. It was useless to its owners for the 
time, because they could not get any one to rent 
it ; but when the parish righted itself again, the 
owners resumed possession. 

The law in Ireland might no doubt be altered, if 
it be judicious to alter it, so as greatly to facilitate 
the recovery of poor-rates ; and to give that power 
of confiscation, which the English press seems to 
think so desirable. The landlords might be made 
primarily liable to poor-rate, as they have been to 
tithe rent-charge, being entitled to add the tenant^s 
portion to the rent. Summary powers might be 
given to the poor-law commissioners, in case of 
the rates not being duly paid, to appoint a receiver, 
or to sell the property in whole or in part. Such 
powers would be very severe and arbitrary, and 
would be a wide departure from the English 
practice, but they would be efficacious. Whether 
it would be wisdom and good policy, thus to root 
out a large portion of the landed proprietary of 

the fee of the land itself. Under the Irish poor-law, the unpaid arrears 
on each tenement remain a charge on that tenement ; there is no power 
of remission, as in England. It is therefore possible that arrears might 
accumulate, until the amount exceeded the value of the fee ; in which 
case, an act of parliament would be necessary, in order to remit the 
arrears, and so enable the land to be cultivated. 
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Ireland, and introduce new men, is another ques- 
tion. There are certainly many of them, who, 
by their conduct under the recent circumstances 
of the country, have not merited such a fate. 

While it may be necessary to afford assistance 
to those parts of Ireland, where the property is 
evidently unequal to the burden thrown on it, 
it is also necessary to enforce the payment of 
rates from all those who possess any means of 
paying them, To allow men to escape payment 
by intimidation or manceuvre, would be an en- 
couragement to rognery, and most disheartening 
to the honest man. It would inflict a serious 
wound on the moral feeling of the country. If it 
be necessary to advance money from the Treasury, 
and there be no means of repayment, it should at 
once be given explicitly as a grant ; if it be a 
loan, the repayment should be strictly enforced. 
Arrangements may surely be made, short of the 
extreme measures above alluded to, which may 
facilitate the recovery of poor-rates, so that they 
may be collected as fully at least as any other tax. 

But the area for rating is by electoral divi- 
sions, not unions : and even in the west, there 
are many electoral divisions which will be fully 
able to support their own poor ; the value of pro- 
jierty being greater, or the means of employment 
better. There are other electoral divisions, where 
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the property is amall compared with the popula- 
tion, where the landlords are non-resident, and no 
attempt has been made to afford employment, 
which are evidently unable to support the bur- 
den of the poor-rate. In order to meet this i 
difficulty, many have said, why not extend the 
area for rating, and throw all on the union ? 
Others have proposed a national rate. These pro- 
positions have found favor with many in England, 
because they expected in this way to make the ] 
property of Ireland support all its poor. In 
considering the provisions of an Iiish act, they I 
have chiefly looked to English interests, and in so ' 
doing have evinced a very short-sighted ^loliey; for 
surely that which will best suit the circumstances 
of Ireland, will eventually be the best for both 
conntriea. 

To provide against this difficulty by an extension 
of the area for rating, appears a very questionable 
remedy. It would certainly lessen the inequality 
of taxation, but it would at the same time almost 
wholly take away the inducement, which now ex- 
ists, to endeavour to provide sources of employment 
for the able-bodied poor, instead of feeding them in 
idleness ; because the efforts of any one individual 
employer would be inappreciable, in diminishing 
the amount of rates, if they were spread over so 
great an extent of countiy. The effects of such 
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extension of the area of rating, would probably be 
highly injurious, under the present cii'cumstances 
of Ireland ; inasmuch as it would render nugatory 
the hopes of improvement, which have been enter- 
tained, from the poor-law enforcing a better culti- 
vation, and the expenditure of more labour on the 
soil. It would also remove many of the checks on 
the extravagant administration of out-door relief, 
and tend to promote a system of wasteful expendi- 
ture ; in which every one would endeavour to get 
the most he could for his own neighbourhood, 
thinking that bis proportion of the increased ex- 
penditure was so trifling, that it was not worth 
regarding. 

This subject deserves further investigation, with 
the view of considering whether it would not be 
judicious, to make some change in the contrary 
direction, by reducing the extent both of electoral 
divisions and unions. 

In appendices R. and S. vnl\ be found a state- 
ment of the poor-law unions and electoral divisions 
of Ireland, with the area and population, arranged 
under the several counties ; also, similar statistics 
as regai-ds the unions and parbhes of England, and 
Wales, so far as the writer has been able to obtain 
them from parliamentary documents. From these 
it appears that : 

The average area of 533 unionn in England is . . . 51,018 scrcB, 
„ 130 „ Ireland . . . 155.460 
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Out of 533 unions in England and Wales, there 
are only 42 whose area exceeds 100,000 acres, 
while of the 130 unions in Ireland, there are 
107 exceeding this extent; of these, 25 exceed 
200,000 ;• and one of them, the union of Ballina, 
contains 507,154 acres. Part of this union is 
more than forty miles from the poor-house.* 

The average population of 587 unions in England is . . . 23,445 persons, 

130 „ Ireland .... 62,879 „ 

The ,, area of 14,490 parishes in England . . . 2,520 acres, 

„ „ 2,049 electl. divisions in Ireland 9,863 ,, 

The ,, population of 14,490 parishes in England . . . 1,097 persons, 

„ „ 2,049 electoral div. in Ireland . 3,989 „ 

It is needless to remark further on the greatly 
increased difficulty, of managing unions and elec- 
toral divisions of such extent and population. 

If we compare the different parts of Ireland 
with each other, we obtain the following result : 





No. of No. of 
Unions. Electl. DIt. 


AverAge Area. 


Average Population. 




' Unions. Electl. DIt. 


Unions. UectL IMt. 


Ulster . 


. 43 


740 


126,979 7,378 


54,933 3,192 


Leinster . 


. 33 


484 


141,621 9,656 


58,602 3,995 


Munster . 


. 35 


554 


171,585 10,840 


69,581 4,396 


Connaught 


. 19 


271 


214,246 15,021 


75,943 5,324 



The unions and electoral divisions of Ulster and 
Leinster, though far beyond the average in Eng- 
land, as respects extent and population, are yet 

* Since the above was written, the writer has been given to under- 
stand that the union of Ballina is now divided, and that a new work- 
house will be built at BelmuUet. 
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much more manageable than those of Connaught ; 
which present at the same time by &r the greatest 
amount of destitution, scattered over the widest 
extent of country, and with much the smallest 
number of persons suitable to undertake the 
management. How is it possible for any board of 
guardians to administer out-door relief efficiently, 
and yet economically, in a union extending over 
200,000, 300,000, or 500,000 acres ? How greatly 
is the difficulty increased by the present circum- 
stances of Ireland, 

The instinctive feelings of benevolence prompt 
us to relieve the want which we see immediate- 
ly around us, while the distress of those at a 
distance affects us comparatively little. In the 
former case, we see the effect of our exertions, we 
are able ourselves to administer to the want we 
desire to relieve, and we have more certainty of 
the proper application of our bounty. The 
dictates of Christian morality take the same 
direction. We are called on peculiarly to assist 
our neighbours, those who come under our own 
personal observation. Some attention to the 
temporal wants of the poorer members of the 
congregation, has always been acknowledged as a 
Christian duty. On this, the parochial system is 
evidently founded. Its members formed a reli- 
gious as well as a civU community, to some extent 



acquainted with each other, and presumed to meet 
weekly in the same place of worship. In a commu- 
nity thus circumstanced, relief may be given with 
kindness and acknowledged with gratitude ; and the 
circumstances of the poor being easily known, im- 
position may be avoided, and yet none who are 
really in distress neglected. 

On this idea, the English system of poor-laws 
was based ; and appears to have been in sub- j 
stance a law to compel the performance of that, 
which was universally recognised as a Christian 
duty. It called upon every parish to assess its 
inhabitants, for the relief of the destitute among 
them. It localized the administration of the law 
and the collection of the funds, and for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years it appears to have 
answered the original intention, relieved casual 
distress, supported the aged and infirm destitute, 
and provided employment for the able-bodied. 
Various circumstances resulting from the unnatu- 
ral position of the country, during the long war 
with France, and connected with the great changes 
in the value of property and the rate of wages, led 
to many abuses in the execution of the poor-law. 
Some alteration appeared necessary ; and it was de- 
cided to form unions of several parishes joined 
together, for the purpose of more efficient manage- 
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ment, but still making each individual parish liable 
for the support of its own poor only. 

It seems essential to the effective administration 
of out-door relief, to obtain the information of 
a committee, acquainted with the wants of the 
poor, and interested in economising the expendi- 
ture. Is there any plan so likely to secure this, aa 
localizing the management and the taxation ? If 
the district be limited in extent, it will be easier to 
obtain an ef&cient oversight of its wants, so that 
distress may be relieved and imposition prevented ; 
and the committee wUl have a more immediate 
and iudividual interest in good management. Thia 
is particularly the caae a8 respects relief to the able- 
bodied. It is of the utmost importance that they 
should be supported by labour, instead of burden- 
ing the poor rates. If the areas for taxation be 
large, they afford less inducement for individual 
exertion to provide employment. The case is very 
clearly stated in the following extract from reso- 
lutions passed by the grand jury of the county of 
Limerick :* 

" For if large electoral divisions be preserved, 
" individual rate-payers will feel that they can but 
" little diminish their rates, by giving increased 
" employment ; and an inducement will be held out 



• TinjM, loth March, 18*7. 



" to them, to employ aa few labourers as possible, 
" and to get for the poor in their own neighbour- 
" hood as large a portion of the public funds as 
" they can: while in small electoral divisions, the 
" exertions of every proprietor will sensibly dimi- 
" nish the amount of his taxation ; and when the 
" only choice leff. to him is, whether he shall pay 
" for the support of the poor in his neighbourhood, 
'' or employ them productively, he will of course 
" do the latter." 

It therefore appears advisable that the districts 
for taxation should be much smaller than most of ] 
the present electoral divisions ; both as respects the 
efficient relief of the sick and infirm, and especially I 
for the sake of stimulating the rate-payers to en- 
deavour to provide profitable employment for the 
able-bodied, and thus avoid taxation, promote in- 
dustry, and improve the cultivation of the land. 
The division into townlands has been suggested, 
as the area for taxation ; but it is evidently unsuit- 
able, the toivnlands being very unequal in extent, 
and many of them very small. The whole num- 
ber in Ireland is stated by Captain Larcom to be , 
about 66,700 ; the average area is therefore about j 
300 acres. The adoption of so small an area would 
evidently be to fall into the opposite extreme : 
there is a wide range between this, and the enor- 
mous extent of some of the electoral divisions in i 
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Connaught, several of which exceed 50,000 acres. 
Two of them, viz. Belmullet in Mayo, and Round- 
stone in Galway, have an area of 145,508 and 
101,503 acres respectively. 

The statement of a case of peculiar hardship, 
may serve to explain the difficulty in which 
many are placed, by the present unwieldy size 
of some electoral divisions. It refers to a large 
electoral division in Connaught peculiarly circum- 
stanced, inasmuch as it is divided by a range of 
mountains into two parts, which have very little 
intercourse with each other. One part is in tair 
cultivation. The other is almost wholly desolate. 
If separated, the better portion would probably 
maintain its population without any assistance ; but 
if forced to contribute to the support of the other 
half, the amount of taxation will be overwhelming. 
One of the proprietors of land in the better part, 
thus alludes to the hardship of his position. Refer- 
ring to the uncultivated part of the division, he says, 
" Joined to a district in which not an acre of tillage 
'' appears for miles, where the people, if supported 
" at all, must be thrown on the out-door relief for 
" the whole of next year ; where collecting a rate 
" is obviously impossible, because no property 
" exists to produce it ; thus our ruin is clear and 
" imavoidable. We must pay ; and the landlords 
" who have fled, neglected their estates, and done 
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" nothing to relieve the distress, will have theit 
« poverty borne by us, until our properties are 
^^ reduced to a similar scene of desolation and 
" ruin. An estate free from debt, and prosperous, 
" well cultivated, and with every thing to hope 
" from its appearance, is, with its proprietor, to 
" be suddenly pounced upon, and made to bear 
" the burden of the neglect of others ; and thus at 
" once the frugality of a life is rendered vain and 
" useless." This is an extreme case, no doubt, but 
it may illustrate the injurious effects which must 
exist in many places to a lesser extent. We can 
scarcely conceive circumstances more discouraging 
to industry. It seems to hold out a premium to 
idleness. The industrious tenantry of a resident 
landlord are thus ruined, by being burdened with 
the wretchedness existing on the neglected estates 
of absentee proprietors, several miles distant. 

The poor-law commissioners are empowered to 
vary the size of unions and electoral districts, and 
to divide and alter them as may appear needful 
from time to time ; and it is to be hoped that they 
will exercise their powers in cases of this de- 
scription. But if, in order to localize the manage- 
ment and taxation, in districts of a much smaller 
area than many of the present electoral divisions, it 
be considered advisable to make any general alter- 
ation, it will probably be necessary to effect this 



by means of some si>ecial enactment, without which 
the Commissioners might not be willing to make 
such extensive use of their powers. 

The arrangements adopted by the relief commit- 
tee of the parish of Castletown, in the Queen's 
County, have been already referred to.* It was a 
voluntary association, supported by voluntary sub- 
scnptions, and managed by a coumiittee of the 
subscribers. Relief was administered by those who 
were well acquainted witli the locality, and the 
wants of the distressed. The destitute were effi- 
ciently and economically relieved. It answered the 
original idea of parochial care of the poor. Is not 
the Castletown voluntary association a fair model 
for legal relief ? could not the same plan be carried 
into effect throughout the country ? The writer 
ventures to suggest, as an arrangement for this pur- 
pose, tbat conamittees should be elected by the rate- 
payers, for the care of the poor in each electoral di- 
vision ; the present large electoral divisions being 
divided, where necessary. It should be their duty to 
administer out-door relief to the sick and infirm of 
their respective districts, and to report other cases 
for admission to the workhouse. The board of 
guardians to applot and collect the rates, and sup- 
ply funds to these committees as required. The 
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committee of each electoral division should elect 
one representative to sit on the board of guardians, 
which plan would secure a much more respectable 
and efficient board, than the present mode of direct 
election by the rate-payers. The workhouse, and 
all the financial concerns and accounts of the union, 
should remain under the care of the board of 
guardians. 

The difficulty of obtaining suitable committees 
in many parts of Ireland may appear io present 
grave objections to this plan. The relief commia- 
sioners in their third report state, that " for a gene- 
" ral arrangement, a trustworthy local management, 
" in most cases, cannot be ensured for smaller limits 
" than those of a union;" but add, that " in a great 
" number of districts the complaint is not appli- 
" cable." It is probable that this difficulty is 
more apparent than real, and that it would very 
much disappear in the working of local commit- 
tees, not distributing food provided by govern- 
ment, but dispensing the money of the rate-payers 
by whom they bad been elected, and by whom their 
actions would be closely observed. But so far as 
this difficulty does exist, other means should be 
taken to raise the character of the country in this 
respect ; and it is surely safer in legislation, to an- 
ticipate an improved state of society, than to 
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enact laws which have a tendency to keep U8 from 

improving. 

The most important objection to localizing the 
assessment in small districts, is the consequent in- 
equality of taxation ; that some electoral divisions 
will have very low rates to pay, while others will 
be heavily burdened, and in some cases may even 
be totally unable to support their poor. This is cer- 
tainly correct. In a well managed electoral divi- 
sion, where the labouring poor are employed, and 
the sick and infirm destitute economically relieved, 
the taxation will be moderate ; but where the 
owners of property neglect their duties, and allow 
the law to be badly administered, and a course of 
wasteful expenditure to be pursued, the inevitable 
consequence of their neglect will surely be felt, 
in a greatly increased amount of poor-rates. Such 
is the uniform result of prudent management or of 
negligence in every situation in life. And will 
not the institutions, which most closely connect 
prosperity with prudence in the management of 
public or private affairs, best conduce to the gene- 
ral prosperity of the state ? 

But even with the greatest care and attention, 
there can be no doubt that some districts must 
be more heavily burdened than others. Under pre- 
sent circumstances, the countiy towns, in which 
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little trade or manufecturing industry exist, will 

feel the pressure of a superabundant population, 
which have for some time past sought refuge in 
them, when unable to obtain employment or land 
in the country. The rates in many electoral divi- 
sions in which such towns are placed, will probably 
be considerably higher than the average ; and the 
rate-payers in such cases may naturally think, that 
thdr interest would be served, by having a uniform 
rate over the whole union. But it is lay no means 
certain that this would be the result ; if the exten- 
sion of the area for taxation lessened the attention 
to economy, the increased expenditure would in 
many cases raise the uniform rate above the highest 
amount previously paid, and thus all parties would 
lose by the change. 

The danger of harsh measures being resorted to 
for the clearance of estates, affects any system of 
poor-laws, by which the property of a country is 
made liable for the support of its poverty, whether 
the assessment be on larger or smaller districts, 
and can probably be met only by a law of settle- 
ment. It is well known that such clearances took 
place, previously to the introduction of poor-lawB 
into Ireland, The circumstances of many parte of 
the country render it necessary either to diminish 
the population, or to increase the capital for em- 
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ploying them. When an owner of land cannot 
procure the latter, or wants the enterprise required 
for it3 proper application to the improvement of 
the estate, his only resource is to get rid of the 
people. 

The act passed last session contains a settlement 
clause, under which the expense incurred for the 
relief of a destitute person, is to be charged to 
the electoral division in which he resides, or has 
resided for thirty months out of the last three 
years. This is so far well. If the dispossessed 
tenant make immediate application for relief, the 
expense is fixed on the electoral division in which 
he so resided ; but if, in any manner, he be enabled 
to support himself in any other electoral division, 
for more than six months, the cost of relieving 
him must be charged to the union at large ; as 
in such case he will not have resided for thirty 
months out of the last three years in any one 
electoral division. In this case, therefore, the land- 
lord who has ejected his tenantry escapes the ex- 
pense, if they have removed to another electoral 
division ; but even if they should preserve their 
settlement in the electoral division in which they 
have heretofore resided, as long as these districts 
continue of their present great extent, the portion 
of the cost of maintaining the ejected tenants which 



fells on their former laodlord, must be so small, 
that it will have very little influence in preventing 
the clearance of estates. 

The subject is one of considerable difficulty. 
The English law of settlement has evidently in- 
terfered with the freedom of labour, and is liable 
to other grave objections. It may probably be 
simplified with advantage. The attention of Par- 
liament has been given to it, and some altera- 
tion may be made before long. It is injurious , 
to both countries, that a law of settlement should 
exist in one and not in the other. It creates many 
anomalies. It is certainly desirable that the 
poor-laws of England and Ireland should assimi- 
late as much as practicable. If a residence for 
three years without receiving public relief con- 
ferred a settlement, would it not greatly simplify 
the arrangement, and be likely to work well ? , 
The original settlement should not be lost, until \ 
a new one was obtained by settlement as above. 
Law-suits between parishes might be avoided 
by the appointment of official arbitrators, or by ' 
empowering the commissioners to decide all cases 
of difference, on a written statement or statements 
to be submitted to them by the parties concerned. ] 
The expense of removal might easily be prevented, 
by giving the district in which a pauper is relieved 
a right to claim a certain fixed allowance for his I 
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support, from the parish or electoral district in 
which he had a settleraeot. 

It is certainly unjust that any English parish 
should be burdened with the support of Irish des- 
titution. Liverpool and some other of the west- 
ern ports of Great Britain have suffered seriously 
from this cause. The only remedy pro\'ided is the 
power of removal, which is very expensive, and 
which inflicts an injury on the Irish port in which 
the paupers are landed ; as there is no power to 
compel them to remove from it, or to send them to 
their original homes. The power of sending back 
Irish paupers has in some cases proved very op- 
pressive, but the Act 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 66^ which, 
with other limitations, forbids removal from a parish 
in which a poor person has resided five years, has 
to some extent lessened this hardship for the 
future. Still, if an Irishman go over to Man- 
chester, and marry an Englishwoman ; and, after 
supporting his family for four years by his indus- 
try, become a pauper, his wife and children, (none 
of whom perhaps have ever been out of Manches- 
ter) are liable to be shipped off along with him for 
some port in Ireland, as Irish paupers. Cases in 
some degree similar are of constant occurrence ; 
and many removals have taken place, involving 
circumstances of very great hardship.* 

* The Act 9 & 10 Vict. chap. 6S, does not confer a aettlement ; U 



But objections Lave been made to localizing the 
assessment of rates upon small electoral divisions, 
or upon any locality less than a union, from the 
fear that many of these electoral divisions, becom- 
ing bankrupt, would be totally unable to support 
their poor, and that the Giovemment would then be j 
called on to bear the expense. This idea evidently 
occupied the minds of many English members of j 
parliament, and they therefore supported unioa- ' 



only renders a, person irremoTeable after five years residence in any i 
pariih. If R native of Ireland EUppurt tiiicself indastrioual; far tliirty 



he ia no longer irre- 
lent tack to Ireland. 
jcODimon, he will be , 
place, and left with- , 
o find hi« way aa he I 



years in Mancheel^, and then remove to Salford, 
moveable, and if he falls into liistreaa he may be 
Suppose liiin to have been bom in the county of Ho 
landed in Dnblin, one hundred miles Irom hie nativt 
out any fucther assistance, in money or otherwise. 

If paupers are to be removed, they should be sent the whole way to i 
the place in which lliey are entitled to support. Anything shurt of thii 
ia cruel towards them, and unjust towards the port in which they may 
be landed. 

The following eitract from a speech of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, at 
the Board of Guardians of the North Dublin Union, may illnstrate tha 
above : — " He believed, that the number of paupers which it had become 
" his duty to talie care of in the city of Dublin now amounted to 3,500. 
" They were taken from different localities iu England, put on board of 
" steamers, and landed in Dublin without & farthing in their pocket, or 
" a morsel of food. They belonged to all parts of Ireland, and the qaes- 
" tion was, what was to be done with them in Dublin. The fund which 
" he hod hitherto applied to the relief of these persons, (which had been. 
" left to him to use at his discreaon) was now very neatly exhausted. 
' ' Some fund ought b> exist here and elsewhere for the succour of thess 
" persons ; and he thought it was the duty of tliat Board of Guardians, 
" and of other Boards, to ask for some alteration of the law with that 
" object in view."— Soimrfrn-*'* Netei-LeUer, Dte. 30th, 1847. J 



rating, expecting that they would thus compel the 
property of Ireland to support its poverty. If the 
facts and arguments already given are correct, 
they would be much disappointed in this ex- 
pectation. Instead of union-rating having this 
effect, it would probably result, in many cases, 
in reducing the whole union to the same state 
of bankruptcy as the electoral division. If elec- 
toral division rating be maintained, there are 
many districts in the extreme west which will be 
able to meet the necessary expenses ; but with 
union rating, it is hard. to conceive what means 
exist to save from pauperization, almost every 
union on the west coast of Ireland, from Donegal 
to Cork ; in which case, the imperial exchequer 
would be burdened to an enormous amount. 

It is indeed too evident, that there are several 
electoral divisions in the western parts of Ireland, 
which, under present circumstances, are totally 
unable to support the poor within their bounds. 
They must receive assistance from some quarter, 
and the question is, from whom are they to recdve 
it. It has been proposed to assess the union for a 
rate-in-aid, or to meet the difficulty by a national 
rate. The remarks on union-rating in general 
apply also to a union rate-in-aid. It would be 
calling on those who are on the verge of ruin, to 
support their neighbours who are utterly ruined. 
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They are barely able to stand themselves, and can- 
not possibly bear another's burden. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, every electoral division ought 
to be able to support its own poor, and with judi- 
cious legislation they will no doubt shortly be in j 
a position to do so ; but the present calamity places , 
them far beyond the limits of ordinary circum- 
stances. It is a national, an imperial calamity, 
■which must be borne by each locality as far as its 
resources enable it, and the deficiency should be 
made up out of the imperial exchequer. 

If by a national rate it be meant, that the 
whole expense of supporting the poor should be i 
paid out of the general taxation of the empire, 
like any other of the public burdens, it is evi- 
dently objectionable, as leading to the most pro- 
fiise expenditnre and wanton extravagance in the I 
management, when freed from the check of local , 
interests ; it would also be necessary that the 
poor of England and Scotland should be placed 
on the same footing. But if by the term, ' 
national rate," it be meant that Ireland should be 
constituted into one large parish for poor-law pur- i 
poses, what is this but to repeal the Union, by 
constituting a separation of interests on such an j 
important point ? Unless the Union be repealed, 
these are not three kingdoms, but one united em- 
pire, of which the various counties are constituent 
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parts. Cork is as Yorkshire ; Mayo, Caithness, 
and Lancashire are equally the objects of imperial 
care. If one suffer beyond its capability of endu- 
rance, it is entitled to assistance from the common 
fund to which all contribute ; to the care of the 
central authority, which exists to promote the 
well-being of all. It is a question between the 
common government of the empire and the af- 
flicted county or province, not one between Eng- 
land and Galway, or Ireland and Lancashire. 
England may have been the richest and most 
powerful of the three separate kingdoms ; but in 
consenting to a union, she waived her superiority, 
merged her individual existence, and placed her 
constituent counties on a level with those of Scot- 
land and Ireland. To revive this claim of superi- 
ority, to speak of England in terms which are 
applicable only to the empire at large, is unwise, 
whether on the part of individuals or of the public 
press. It can only tend to create dissension be- 
tween different parts of the same state, and to keep 
up those hostile feelings, which the sense of mutual 
dependence and a common interest would soon 
bury in oblivion. 

In this spirit the Government have acted, and 

the advances from the Treasury, the payment out 

of the national funds of half the expenditure on 

public works, have been a just and a generous con- 

Q 
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tribution towards meeting the present difficulty. 
The destitute have been, to a great extent, sup- 
ported. They should not now be allowed to starve, 
because the district in which they live ia bankrupt. 
The most strenuous exertions should be used to 
collect the poor-rates, undeterred by threats, and j 
Uninfluenced by favouritism ; but if the amount J 
prove insufficient, the government must again be \ 
called on to assist. It would be highly injudicious I 
to confiscate the property of the afflicted district, I 
to ruin the present inhabitants, by insisting on too J 
heavy a rate, and withholding all assistance, until, I 
the whole population being reduced to pauperism^J 
it became evident that there was no altematiTe| 
but assistance or death. 

There is no propriety in looking to Kildare ot 1 
Antrim to assist the poverty of Kerry or Done- I 
gal. They support their own poor, pay their own I 
rates, contribute towards the general expenses ofl 
the empire by the payment of taxes, and are no 1 
more bound to support the destitution of the I 
west of Ireland, than are the inhabitants of Nor- 1 
folk or the citizens of London. If Manchester! 
were in distress, her factories idle, her hard-work* j 
ing population unemployed, the poor-rate so high 
that even the wealth of Manchester was unable-" 
to bear the burden ; it would be utterly useless 
to apply to her neighbours, themselves suffering 
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from the same calamity. Relief could only como 
from tlie imperial exchequer; and from it, unques- 
tionably, relief would be afforded. Let it not be 
supposed that the illustration is extravagant, or 
that such a case is impossible. Three years ago, the 
failure of the potato-crop appeared quite as impro- 
bable. " To the north-western population of Eng- 
" land, cotton is not only a necessary of life, but it 
" is that paramount necessary which includes all 
" others."* Already Manchester suffers from a 
short crop of cotton, as she never suffered be- 
fore. But let the blight be total in Louisiana and 
Georgia ; let a servile war interrupt the cultivation, 
and destroy the hopes of the cotton planter ; and 
the destitution in Manchester, and over a large 
part of Lancashire, would rapidly approach to that 
of Mayo. The sources of employment would be 
dried up. The factories would be as valueless as 
the untiUed fields of Erris. The poor, having no 
money, and receiving no wages, would become 
destitute. It would be impossible to collect a poor- 
rate sufficient for the necessity. Recourse must 
be had to the imperial exchequer. 

The following suggestion, made by Professor 
Hancock, is much to the jKiint, and is here quo- 
ted, both because it is so explanatory, and also 



• Tiiaia. Sept. 4th, 1847. 
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that the proposal niay have the support of his 
authority : — " The principle is thus admitted, 
" that although the property in the distressed 
" districts ought to be primarily charged with the 
" cost of relief, yet when the cost becomes exces- 
** sive, part of the burden should be thrown on the 
" public taxes. This principle could be applied to 
" the extended poor-law, and the difficulty about 
" confiscation would be at once avoided. K the 
" expenditure of any electoral division, under the 
" extended poor-law, in one month, should ex- 
" ceed five pence for each pound of net annual 
" value, that is, five shillings a year, let one-half 
" of the excessive expenditure be defrayed by 
" public grants. If the expenditure of any electo- 
^' ral division in one month should exceed one 
" shilling and three pence for each pound of net 
" annual value, let the excess above such sum be 
" entirely defrayed by public grants ; with power 
" to the. government, in the latter case, to appoint 
" a special guardian, without whose consent no 
" further relief should be given. 

" In this plan of raising the funds, the sums of 
" five pence in the pound, and one shilling and three 
'* pence in the pound, are of course only taken for 
" illustration. The scale on which public contribu- 
" tions should be given, ought not to be determined 
" without elaborate investigation of the subject. 
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" But were this plan, or some plan on the same 
" principle, adopted, the public aid would not be 
" wasted on districts able to support their own 
" poor ; and where given, it would come in aid of 
" ample funds from local taxes, instead of afford- 
" ing a motive to resist their imposition and coUec- 
" tion. Local control would be enlisted by self- 
" interest, to guard the prudent expenditure of all 
" the relief funds, and no confiscation of property 
" or stoppage of cultivation could take place."* 

The necessity of enforcing the collection of the 
poor-rate, cannot be too strongly insisted on. If 
men able to pay are allowed to escape payment, 
because they throw difficulties in the way of 
collecting it, a moral injury is inflicted which will 
require years to repair. Provided that, in the 
manner proposed by Professor Hancock, or by 
some similar plan, care be taken that no district be 
taxed beyond its ability to bear, no excuse should 
be allowed to interfere with, or delay the collec- 
tion. All depends on the determination of the 
Government. This is a condition of such con- 
sequence, not only for the proper su|)port of the 
poor, but for the general well-being of the coun- 
try, that it cannot be pressed too strongly. To 
maintain the standard of honesty effectively, it is 



* Three Leotores bj W. Ndlaon Hancock, LL.D., Profeeeor of Poli- 
ticHl Economy iu tlie UniTenit; of Dublin, p. 46. 
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necessary that we should be compelled to pay our 
debts. This may at first appear difficult, in the 
present impoverished condition of many districts, 
but the eventual result will be more beneficial 
than the remission of the amount. 

To iacilitatc the collection of the rates, it is very 
important that public opinion should be conciliated, 
by the funds raised being judiciously and economi- 
cally administered. It may be said that the rate- 
payers elect the guardians ; and that if they make 
a bad choice, it is their own loss. Heretofore the i 
rates being moderate, the question appeared of less 
moment ; and in the election of guardians, very lit- 
tle attention was paid to their fitness for the office, 
or their capability of fulfilling its duties. Now, the 
case is altered, and we may expect that more con- 
sideration will be bestowed on this point in future. 
But however desirous the guardians may be of 
acting judiciously, it requires close attention, pecu- 
liar ability, and considerable experience, to manage 
efficiently the distribution of out-door relief in an 
extensive union, and to take proper care of the 
workhouse. Few pereons who have the requisite 
ability, are able to devote the needful amount of 
time to the work. 

The distribution of relief was managed last sum- 
mer by electoral division committees, a board of 
guardians, a finance committee, and an inspect- 
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ing-officer appointed by government ; now, it is 
proposed to leave it to the board of guardians 
alone, who are directed to appoint relieving offi- 
cers to act under them. If so large a staff were 
required last summer, how can it be expected that 
the guardians alone will now be sufficient ? In 
the richer unions along the eastern coast, they may 
manage tolerably well. There h a better choice of 
guardians, and much fewer destitute persons to be 
relieved. In the western parts, and even in some 
of the midland counties, it is beyond their power. 
So much do the guardians themselves feel this in 
many places, that they are desirous of being super- 
seded by a paid board, as they have been at Cas- 
tlebar, "VVestport, and some other places. They 
feel that this course would save them personally 
much labour and trouble, and they have good rea- 
son to expect that it would prove more economi- 
cal ; that by better management, the paid guar- 
dians would be able to save the union much more 
than the amount of their salaries. 

To throw aside the local management, and work 
througli paid official machinery, is very undesirable, 
and should be avoided if possible. The guardians 
require some kind of assistance. Probably the 
most valuable that can be afforded them, would 
be to continue the appointment of inspecting- 
oflScerB. It has been decided to do so, as respects 



twenty-two of the most destitute unions in the 
west. If their assistance were afforded to some 
of the unions in the midland counties also, much 
benefit would probably result. In this case, one 
inspector might, perhaps, have two or more unions 
under his charge. Uniformity of management 
would thus be obtained ; and as the law comes 
more fully into operation, and the guardians learn 
their business more thoroughly, the office may be 
eventually dispensed with. 

It is especially important that the guardians 
themselves should be really desirous of carrying 
out the law, of relieving the destitute, and of col- 
lecting the rates, If a board absolutely refuse to 
act, the commissioners can displace them, but the > 
remedy for negligence is more difficult. Would it 
not be right that the non-payment of his rates by 
any individual guardian, should be a disqualifica- 
tion ; say, that if his rates remained unpaid for six 
weeks after the rate was struck, his place should 
become vacant, and a new election take place? 
Having themselves paid, they would be much more 
anxious to collect from others ; and it is certainly 
veiy galling to other rate-payers to be forced to 
pay, when it is well known that some of the guar- 
dians themselves are in arrear. 

It has been suggested, that instead of looking 
to the tenant for the whole rate, he should only 
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be assessed for his own portion ; and that the 
landlord, " that is, the owner of the first estate of 
inheritance," should also be assessed for bis por- 
tion. This would, in some cases, facilitate the 
collection, and obtain payment of rates which, 
under the present system, are wholly lost, on 
account of the poverty of the tenant. Still it in- 
volves a hardship, to compel a landlord to pay the 
rate for a property from which he has not received 
rent ; and should hardly be resorted to, unless the 
present law prove decidedly inefficient. If it 
appear necessary, more summary means of re- 
covery might also be provided. By these or other 
arrangements, greater facilities might be given, so 
as to ensure a better collection, without resorting 
to the harsh and unusual measures which some 
have proposed. 

But the benefit of a poor-law is limited to shift- 
ing a portion of the burden, from the wholly des- 
titute, to those who are better able to bear it. It 
has no direct effect in adding to the resources of 
the country. It may even dbninish them, if badly 
administered. The payment of rates may consume 
the funds applicable to the employment of labour ; 
and the income of the country, instead of contribu- 
ting to its improvement, and thus becoming capital, 
may be spent in maintaining a useless population in 
idleness. Every thing depends on judicious legis- 
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lation, and intelligent and active local management 
For the first, we must look to parliament ; for the 
second, to our own exertions. For the eflBlcient 
management of the poor law, the assistance of an 
intelligent middle class is required ; and this class 
has yet to be rdsed up in the greater part of Ire- 
land. If the tenantry be encouraged to improve 
their holdings by some more efficient security than 
they now enjoy, we may anticipate that the respecta- 
biUty and the pecuniary means of the tenant-farmers 
being greatly increased, a middle class will thus be 
created. If freedom be given to the sale and 
transfer of land, we may hope that the infusion of 
a larger body of resident proprietors will raise the 
general character of society, wiU afford ample 
means for the proper administration of all local 
affairs, and wiU give security for life and property^ 
and increased stability to all the institutions of 
the country. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Prindples of free trade should be exMnded to land — Necessiuy to meet 

the various difflcultiea ot Ireland— Injurious effects of inaecurity of 

settlements — of incumbrancea — Neglect of his eatatc by a tenant for 
life, in the endeavour to save money for his younger cliildren— Debts 
firequently created, which ultimately ruin the family, notwithstanding 
the settlement— rermanency of property in land a great social advan- 
tage — Are entaila necessary for this object'/ — Power of settlement may 
be limited by law — Inability to grant long leases, or to sell land, very 
injurious to towns— Beneficial effects of a f^ee sale in the case of 
Krkenhead— Land must pass into the hands of men of capital, in order 
to afford employment — Important results to 1)e anticipated frnm in- 
creased focilitieB for sale and transfer of land — Something must be done 
— Encumbered estates' bill — Probable effects, if it had paased-^-FroperCy 
under the courts — Tenure by lives renewable for ever — Intermediate 
intcrestB— Leases in perpetuity — Heayy expensei on transfers of landed 
property — Difficulty of proving a, clear title — National registry pro- 
posed—No small proprietors or yeomanry in Ireland— It is desirable 
to encourage the formation of such a class — Effects of large estates in 
Spain — in Sarilinia — Effects of a better distribution of property in 
Norway —i n Northern Italy — i n Switzerland — in Holland — in Belgi ura — 
Industry of sqnstters on a mountain-common in Ireland — Opinion of 
Arthur Young as to the effects of property in land upon industry — Re- 
volution in the tenure of landed property in I'rossia — Beneficial results 
— Independent character of small proprietors — Compulsory tubdivi- 
aiott of property ia France injurioos— Freedom of sale tlie beat system 
— Honesty of the French people attributed to the general diffusion of 
property — Laws of landed property similar in England and Ireland — 
Property better distributed in England — Number of proprietors has 
diminished in England — Entaila not essential to the maintenance of an 
aristocracy — Recapitulation — Suggestions— Conclusion. 

The commercial legislation of the last few years 
has been marked by the reduction of imposts on 
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many important articles of consumption, by the I 
removal or lessening of discriminating or protec- 1 
tive duties, and by various arrangements giving 1 
greater facilities for the conducting of mercantile 
afiairs. The year 1846 saw the abrogation of 
the protective duty on com and other agricul- 
tural produce, and last year witnessed the partial 
relaxation of the navigation laws, which had 
heretofore been esteemed the chief support of J 
the naval power of Great Britain. The changi 
of opinion on these subjects has been great! 
indeed, and the public are even prepared for I 
further progress in the same direction ; believing 
that all attempts to force trade out of its natural 
channels, are injurious to the well-being of the 
community ; and that to remove all restrictions on I 
buying and selling, to allow every one to buy in | 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, is the | 
surest way to promote our commercial prosperity. I 
Are we to have a free trade in the products of the I 
land, and not in the land itself ? Are the utmost J 
facilities to be given to the sale and transfer of all I 
other articles, and is land alone to be considered aS \ 
requiring an exception in this respect ? 

Let the principle of commercial freedom be fully J 
and fairly carried out. Let it apply to land aa. | 
well as to other property. Will not this principle ^ 
meet the various difficulties of Ireland, moreJ 
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surely 'and more quickly than any other remedy 
which has been proposed ? Are not all other reme- 
dies incomplete without this ? Unless land be 
freely sold, how is English capital to be introduced 
for its culture ? How are we to obtain a resident 
proprietary, unless those who prefer living in other 
countries be enabled to sell their Irish property, 
thus permitting it to fall into the hands of those 
who can give it their personal attention ? Is 
not the local demand of a numerous gentry and 
middle class, necessary for the support of the fish- 
eries of the western coast ; and how can such be 
created, unless the great landed proprietors be 
enabled to sell portions of their estates ? How 
can the large population heretofore dependent on 
con-acre be employed, unless capital for the pay- 
ment of wages be supplied, by the introduction 
of new men to the ownership of the soil ? How 
is outrage to be repressed ? How are the laws to 
be enforced ? How can the free institutions of 
the country be maintained, except through the 
agency of a numerous and educated middle class ? 
On the intelligent and effective working of a mid- 
dle class, depend the social and political institutions 
of a free state ; without such support, the freedom 
of England would soon be changed into anarchy or 
despotic authority. Can tliat freedom ever exist 
in Ireland, until a numerous middle class be raised 



up throughout the country ? And can a middle class 
be created in Ireland in any other way, than by 
the free sale of land, by the sub-division of estates, j 
and the consequently increased number of resident 
proprietors ? la there any system of tenant-right, 
or any plan of compensation for permanent im- 
provements, which will give half the stimulus to I 
exertion, that actual o^vnership gives to him who I 
tills his own ground ? 

In the earlier chapters, the writer endeavour- I 
ed to point out some of the causes, which have 80 1 
unfevorably influenced the industrial character | 
of the people of Ireland. He has shown that the J 
want of industry is not fairly attributable to their I 
Celtic origin or their religious creed, but that it is I 
the natural result of the want of that security for 1 
the possession of property, and for the enjoyment ctfl 
the fruits of labour, which is essential as a motive f 
to exertion. He has attempted to prove that the I 
industrious character of the English people is the I 
slow growth of centuries of peacefid freedom, the 1 
rights of property being held sacred, and the law 
being supreme. The success of Irish emigrants in 
America has been alluded to, as a proof that under 
favourable circumstances Irishmen would succeed | 
at home. A comparison has been instituted be- 
tween the different parts of Ireland, tending to show 1 
that the eastern counties differ less from England ^ 



in the habits of the people, than they do from the 
counties in the extreme west. An endeavour has 
been made to delineate some of the principal features 
of the south and west. These are, briefly : estates of 
great territorial extent, in most cases strictly en- 
tailed, heavily mortgaged, and otherwise encum- 
bered; the owner often non-resident, and unable 
to expend any thing for the improvement of his 
property ; the land cut up into minute sub-divi- 
sions, held by a tenantry who have little induce- 
ment to improve a property of which they have no 
certain tenure ; a large cottier population, hereto- 
fore living on potatoes, the produce of their own 
gardens, now without employment or any means of 
support. 

These difficulties, though most severely felt in 
the west, exist in a lesser degree throughout the 
whole country. Almost every where the land is 
held in large estates ; * the proprietors are generally 
bound up by settlements, embarrassed by mortgages 
and other encumbrances ; the ground, with some 
exceptions, is in want of draining, and ill-cultivat- 
ed ; the holdings are generally small, the tenants 
too often ignorant and lazy. Every where the dis- 



• H'Callocb eBtimatea, on the authority of Dr. Beake. the proprietors 
of land in England and Wales bb having been 200,000 in 1801. It i« 
■•id that there are only about 8,000 persons in Ireland who hold land 
infte. 
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proportion exists between the demand for and the 
supply of labour. Can we doubt that the large 
estates held by embarrassed proprietors, who are 
unable to improve the property themselves, and 
are restricted by law from selling it to others, 
produce most of the other evils which affict the 
country? And is not the natural remedy, to remove 
these restrictions, to allow the sale of these large 
estates, to apply the principles of free trade to 
land? 

The great difficulty of Ireland is the want of 
security, as respects the title to and possession of 
land. Hence arises the want of capital, as no one 
will expend labour or money in improving the soil, 
unless he be assured of reaping the fruits of his 
outlay. Until some change be produced in this 
respect, no improvement can be expected. This 
insecurity affects both the proprietor and the 
tenant. The first, in many cases, holds by a doubt- 
ful title, or one so difficult to prove, as seriously to 
interfere with the power of sale ; and the estate 
being entailed, he has only a life interest, and is 
therefore disinclined to expend money on improve- 
ments which will not be immediately remunerative. 
The latter is merely a tenant-at-will, and always 
liable to be evicted ; having no certainty of posses- 
sion, he will not of course give any labour or 
expend any money, for which he does not expect 



an immediate return. In both cases, the most 
injurious consequences result. 

A large proportion of the land is strictly bound 
up by settlements. The present landlord has 
merely a life interest ; he is in reality not the 
owner ; he cannot deal with it as an owner ; he is 
merely a trustee for others ; he has no interest in 
its future though permanent improvement, except 
30 &r as he may wish to benefit his successors ; he 
cannot reap the benefit himself ; he cannot sell ; 
he cannot dispose of a part, even though the 
alienation of a part might greatly enhance the 
value of the remainder ; he holds it during his 
life-time, as his predecesaor held it, unaltered, un- 
improved, to transmit it to his heir clogged with 
the same restrictions, alike injurious to him and 
to his country. These are the results of the system 
under the most favorable circumstances, when the 
property is unencumbered and the landlord free 
from debt. 

But let us suppose, as ia generally the case, 
that the heir has received the estate encumbered 
under a settlement, with a jointure to the widow 
of the late possessor, and provision for daugh- 
ters and younger sons. Or let us take the ex- 
treme, but by no means uncommon case, in which 
he comes into possession, burdened ivith debts of 
his own, contracted on the faith of his inheritance, 
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and borrowed on terms of usurious interest, pro- 
portioned to the risk incurred. In what difficul- 
ties is he at once involved ! — ^this owner for life 
of a large tract of country, with a long rent-roll, 
but in fact a small property ! He cannot main- 
tain his position in society without spending more 
than his income ; debts accumulate ; he borrows 
on the credit of his life interest, and insures 
his life for the security of the lender. Of course 
he cannot afford to lay out any thing on im- 
provements ; on the contrary, though perhaps 
heretofore kind-hearted and just, his necessities 
force him to resort to every means of increas- 
ing his present rental. He looks for the utmost 
amount ; he lets to the highest bidder, without 
regard to character or means of payment. His 
object is immediate income, not the future value 
of the property. If his tenants are without 
leases, he raises their rents. If leases fall in, he 
cannot afford to give the preference to the last 
occupier. Perhaps, with all his exertions, he is 
unable to pay the interest, or put off his creditors. 
Proceedings are commenced against him, and the 
estate passes, during his life-time, under the care of 
the worst possible landlord — a receiver under the 
court of chancery. 

If the evil were confined to the proprietors of 
estates, they might be left to the results of their 
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own imprudence ; but the country suffers. Even 
when the life owner is provident and economical, 
he cannot in many cases afford to imjffove. He 
will not expend money for the benefit of hia eldest 
son, to the prejudice of the rest of his family. He 
must save out of his income for his younger 
children. Or perhaps he lias daughters and no 
son, and the estate must pass to a distant heir-at- 
law. He will not even expend what is necessary 
to maintain the property in good order. 

The following instance has been communicated 
by a party acquainted with the circumstance. It 
is that of an old gentleman of independent property, 
residing on an estate of about two hundred acres. 
The fences are almost levelled, and the house, ex- 
cept that the roof is staunch, ia in wretched repair ; 
no money has been laid out on it for years ; his 
family ia large, and he is eighty years of age. The 
jealousy thus kept up between father and son, 
and the necessity for the former to use means so 
injurioua to the eatate and to the country, in 
order to provide for his younger children, are 
amongst the worst effects of entails.* 

* The foUowing eitract from the evidenco of Peirce Mahony, Esq. 
given in 1835 before the Select Committee on Public Works, is Btiikingly 
descriptive of the tDJuriaua effects of entaola : — 

"Iq tile case of a provideat bolder of aa cetate for life, the diiBcultiei 
" he encoun[t.'r8 arc almosl equal to those of the person who ia encum- 
" bered largely by previoua debt. Such a penon, under the oiual terms 
B 2 



la not the principle on whicli this old gentleman 
has managed hia property, similar to that which is , 
acted on by mauy others ? May we not appeal to 
the landed gentry themselves ? Even when the best | 
feelings exist between father and son, are they I 
not restrained by their duty towards their younger 
children, from the expenditure of money, which I 
they know would permanently improve the fer | 
rally properly ? Or if the eldest son, being of ] 
age, unites with his father in charging the estate 
for the benefit of the younger children, is not the j 
nucleus of a debt formed, which, increasing from j 
generation to generation by a similar process, first I 
embarrasses, and finally ruins the family ? Have not \ 
many estates been thus forced to the hammer 1 \ 
Have not the difficulties in whicli he was involved j 
destroyed tbe happiness of the last pos 
and in many cases embittered the lives of two j 
generations ? Have not the social condition and 

" of an Irish settlement, has power to charge but a small sum as a, pro- 
" vieion for his jiounger children ; as a prudent father, Imring mora 
" tbtm one child, he natnrally aeeka to attMimulate property in aid rf 
" tbe provision to wliich he is restricted bf his settlement — that, under 
•' flie present system, he does through the public securitiea, &c. Ho 
" cannot lay out his savings upon the improvement of his &mity estate, 
' ' for the effect would be, to enrich the elder son, anil deprive himself of 
" means to provide for his j-ouager children ; the consequence is gene> 
' ' rally, and in manj cases eveo within my own profesaional experience^ 
" that estates which otherwise would be improved are neglected, and 
' ' the savings accumulated by the tenants for life are laid out at interest 
" npoQ loans secured an neighbouring ettatee or in the public funds." 
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character of the tenantry been ruined, by the mis- 
management resulting from these difficulties ? 
Probably the estate may have been for years under 
the court of chancery before its sale, or perhaps 
it has been mortgaged to some one, who ad- 
vanced the money on condition of obtaining the 
agency, and who has made the most of his posi- 
tion, without regard to the welfare of the property 
or those living on it. How many of the outrages 
and murders, which have stained the character of 
the country, may be distinctly traced to the dis- 
organization thus produced ? The purchaser en- 
deavours to rednce the property to order ; the 
severity which he can scarcely avoid provokea 
retaliation, and he at length becomes the victim of 
a train of circumstances, clearly traceable to that 
settlement of the estate, which the original pos- 
sessor fondly hoped would secure it to his pos- 
terity for ever. 

The permanency of property in land is undoubt 
edly a great social advantage. It gives stability 
to the institutions of a country. A time-honour- 
ed family, who have held the same lands, trans- 
mitted from father to son for many generations, 
demands our respect. If their names are honour- 
ably known to history, or if they have fulfilled the 
no less important local duties attendant on property 
and station, we feel that it gives them a title to 
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our confidence, whilst it imposes on them the obli- 
gation to uphold the high character which thdr 
ancestors enjoyed. But are entails necessary to 
effect this object ? If each successive owner of 
the property be a man of prudence and economy, 
no settlement is necessary. If, on the other hand, 
he involve himself in debt, by unwarrantable ex- 
penditure, and so render himself unable to fulfil 
the duties of his station, he loses his local influ- 
ence, and the respect which his predecessors had 
acquired ; and the entail becomes alike injurious 
to himself and to his country. 

We cannot by legislation contravene the estab- 
lished laws of Providence, which render prosperity 
dependent on prudent management. The attempt 
to do so inevitably brings suffering upon all parties 
concerned. It interferes with the salutary exer- 
cise of parental control. The heir thinks himself 
released from the restraints of authority, and from 
the necessity of prudence; and his &ncied secu- 
rity often betrays him into a course of improvi- 
dent excess, which embitters the whole of his after 
life. If the estate were free from entail, he would 
be exposed to much less temptation. An education 
in those habits of prudence and economy, which 
would prevent him from spending beyond his in- 
come, would be much more likely to attain the 
object of the settlement, namely, the preservation 
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of the estate in the family ; and would, at the aame 
time, qualify the owner to enjoy his property, and 
to fulfil the duties of his station. 

But it is said, that the power of settlement is a 
right inherent in property, of which it should not 
be deprived ; that a man may do what he likes 
with his own. Is this so ? Has an owner of land 
a right to destroy it ? to keep it waste or unten- 
anted ? to break down the hanks of his river, and 
convert the neighbouring fields-into a morass ? to 
cover them with stones or gravel, and destroy their 
fertility ? It will be said that none but a madman 
would act thus. Granted: but still wc may ask 
the question, does he possess the abstract right to 
do ao ? Certainly not. The soU of the country is 
the property of the state, granted to its possessors 
to use, not to destroy. It is a trust for the benefit 
of all, which should be guarded with peculiar 
care ; because, whilst limited in extent, all must 
ultimately derive their support from it. There are 
limits to the power of an owner over his land ; he 
may not destroy it ; he may not pennanently in- 
jure it. He is fully entitled to enjoy it during life, 
and to bequeath it at his death. There his respon- 
sibility ends, and his natural right ceases ; any 
extension of his power is a factitious, not a natural 
right. It is created by law, and is to be exercised 
only 8o fiir as it does not interfere with the public 
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good ; the power which has created may control 
and limit it. This has already been done in the I 
Thelluaon case, and by the various statutes of j 
mortmain. The owner of an estate in England | 
and Ireland has been deprived of the power of I 
entailing it for ever. The state may interfere far- I 
ther — nay, is bound to do so, if a sufficient cause ( 
be shown. When a railway or other public work I 
is to be carried on, the owners of the ground are 
deprived of their land. If sufficient cause be shown, 
parliament will even break an entail, and allow the | 
Bale of an estate. It is wholly a question of expe- I 
diency. If the present power over landed property I 
be injurious to the community, it ought to be fur- 
ther limited. 

The inability to grant long leases has a moat I 
injurious effect upon towns. Some of the evidence | 
before the land commissioners refers to this circum- 
stance ; in particular it is stated, that the improve* 1 
ment of the town of Bangor, in Down, has been I 
much retarded from this cause. They have been i 
obliged " to build up half the town on holdings at 
" will, waiting until they could get a satisfactory 
" lease, the tenants relying upon the landlord giv- i 
" ing them a better lease when he can," This is I 
a case of frequent occurrence, and highly injurious. J 
No man could be expected to build a good op I 
permanent house under such circumstancea. Thow 
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who are bound to the locality by previous engage- 
ments in business, must have houses to live in ; 
but the town cannot improve. 

The hindrances to the free sale of land affect 
the country injuriously in many ways ; even 
when there is no deficiency of capital for ordi- 
nary purposes. To prove this, it is only necessary 
to refer to the improvements which have been 
effected in some places in which land has been 
freely sold. No more striking instance can be 
mentioned than that of Birkenhead, a second Liver- 
pool, on the opposite side of the Mersey.* This 
place is remarkable not merely on account of the 
rapidity of its progress, its large population, and 
its well built houses ; but for the spirit and enter- 
prise which have planned such an extent of docks, 
such splendid warehouses, and especially the fore- 
thought which has laid out so many miles of well 
paved streets, and which has provided for the health 
of the inhabitants, by the most perfect arrange- 
ment of sewers in the kingdom, and for their re- 
creation by a park such as very few cities possess. 
Could this by any possibility have been effected 
on an entailed estate, where long leases cannot be 
granted ? Is it conceivable that such iraprove- 



• The improvements at Birkenhead are nowBtastanii. It isprolmblj 
only a temporary check ; but however that may be, it does not affect 
the present argument. 



ments could have beeu effected under any circum- 
stances, except a free sale and purchase of land, 
where every one felt that he was working for him- 
self, and improving his own undoubted property ? 
Even under the best management, the poor rates 
must be a heavy tax. They fall wholly on the 
nominal owner of the property. The mortgagee 
is not called on to bear any portion of the burden. 
Annuitants, and others having charges on the pro- 
perty, escape. The labour rate and poor rate will j 
eat up the nominal owner's interest in the land. 
The estate, if heavily mortgaged, will not be worth 
the amount of the mortgage ; confiscation must 
ensue. How can we meet these difficulties, so as to | 
provide employment for the able-bodied poor, and 
support the aged and infirm, the widow and the 
orphan ? How can we convert our peasantry, half 
employed, half clothed, half fed on potatoes grown 
in their own gardens, into a bread-and-meat-eating 
people, living by the wages of labour, or cultivat- 
ing their own ground on fair terms, and having , 
that security of possession which alone can induce 
the industry and energy necessary for any im- [ 
provement ? To employ labourers and pay wages 
requires a large amount of capital ; and, with some , 
exceptions, neither our farmers, nor gentry, nor 
large landed proprietors, possess capital at all in 
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proportion to the extent of the land which they 
hold. 

K these premiaes be correct ; if employment, 
with regular wages, must be found tor the pea- 
santry ; if for this purpose capital be necessary ; 
and if the parties holding the land do not pos- 
sess sufficient, it follows, either that government 
must continue to supply the capital required, not 
merely by a loan for an emergency, but as part of 
a regular system ; or else that the land must pass 
into the hands of those who do possess the means 
of employing the people, — of men who will carry 
on agriculture as a business, and wUl bring to their 
occupation that capital, those habits of business, 
and that energy and intelligence, which have raised 
the commerce and manufactures of this kingdom 
to their present pre-eminence. 

Free the land from all restrictions ; make it an 
article of free sale ; reduce the expenses of trans- 
fer to a reasonable amount ; make it answerable 
for the debts of its owner ; and, above all, make 
such arrangements as shall give security and sim- 
plicity of title ; and it will soon be found that 
there is ample capital in the country for the ne- 
cessary improvements, and for the employment 
of the people. In short, let a law be passed 
allowing the sale of landed property, notwithstand- 
ing entails or settlements ; let it be accompanied 
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by arrangements for &cilitating transfers, and for 
simplifying some of the more complicated modes 
of tenure, and the object will be effected. Land 
will become an article of sale and purchase con- 
stantly in the market. Capital will be attracted 
to it, not merely as an investment producing a 
small but secure income, but as an investment for 
purposes of trade. The unencumbered proprietor 
of land will find it his interest to sell a portion of 
his estate, in order that he may be more able to im- 
prove the rest. The mortgagee will enter into pos- 
session, or seU the property for his own security. 
The soil of the country, like everything else which 
is open to free competition, will eventually fall into 
the hands of those who have the capital, and the 
ability to manage it with the greatest advantage 
to themselves and to their country. 

This would indeed be a great change — a, legal 
revolution, more serious in its effects on indi- 
viduals, more important in its consequences to 
society at large, than any event which has for many 
years affected the destinies of this empire — a revo- 
lution infinitely more important in its bearings 
than the reform bill, or free trade, or any of the 
subjects which have heretofore agitated the public 
mind so strongly. It is much to be feared, from 
the present pressure on the means of the owners of 
the soil, that many who have long been accustomed 
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to all the elegancies of life, may ere long be re- 
duced to a position of serious deprivation ; that 
many who have tliought themselves rich, may find 
that they are left almost without property. No 
legislative measures can wholly avert these diffi- 
culties. Reverses of fortune are at hand, and are 
inevitable. They will be only the more severe, 
the longer the settlement is deferred. To grapple 
boldly with the difficulty is the surest way to avoid 
the danger 

We cannot remain as we are ; we are evidently 
on the eve of a great social revolution. The issue 
of that revolution must depend on the prudence 
and foresight of those who conduct the affairs of 
the empire. The potatoes may again be planted 
without being again blighted, but never with the 
same feeling of security ; they can never again 
be relied on as the sole food of three-fourths of the 
people of Ireland. The position of the country 
is greatly changed within the past few years. Par- 
liament has virtually declared, that Ireland must 
be governed by other means than force. Agrarian 
outrages have fearfully increased. In some places, 
attempts have been made to compel the resump- 
tion of the public works. In others, there is a 
combination against the payment of rent, or of 
rates, or an endeavour to retain permanent posses- 
sion of land. Landlords are in some places ruth- 
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lessly evicting their pauper tenantry, or distrain- 
ing without consideration. In others, they look ' 
in vain for payment from tenants who are well | 
able to pay. The minds of men are everywhere 
unsettled. The present circumstances have brought 
to a crisis the increasing troubles of years. The 
future prospects, the happiness or misery of the j 
country, depend on the mode in which this crisis is I 
met. Where is the prudent and able statesman, ] 
who can " out of this nettle danger, pluck the I 
flower safety ?" who will prevent revolution by 1 
anticipating nece^ity, instead of waiting until I 
forced by outrage or popular clamour ? There are J 
times of difficulty, in which opposition to the I 
current of events is impossible, and the only couratf I 
of safety is to yield with prudence to the irresisti- 
ble force of the torrent. 

last session, a bill was brought before parliaf I 
ment, " to facilitate the sale of encumbered estates 
" in Ireland." It was introduced into the house | 
of lords by the lord chancellor of England, who, 
when introducing it, " detailed the peculiar evils' 
" under which the possessors of encumbered estates' 
" in Ireland laboured, some of which estates were" 
" mortgaged to the extent of their whole value. 
" In such a case, the owner was only a nominal j 
" proprietor ; he called the estate his own, but he J 
" derived no income from it. It went into thM 
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" pockets of the mortgagees, who had no interest 
" in the improvement of the lands which yielded 
" their income. This was a very great evil to the 
" individual owners of estates, but it was a great 
" national evil too."* The house received this bill 
with approbation ; no voice was raised against it in 
Ireland, but many expressed their concurrence in 
its intended objects. Much benefit was anticipated 
from its operation. The house of lords passed it 
unanimously, but on reaching the commons, it was 
withdrawn. The nionied interest of London, hold- 
ing mortgages on Irish property, was alarmed, and 
opposed it. It was threatened that its provisiona 
should be availed of, to force sales to the extent of 
several millions. The threat was sufficient, and the 
session being too far advanced to admit of much 
discussion, the measure was deferred.f Thus were 
the interests of Ireland sacrificed to the fears of 
English mortgagees, and the embarrassed Irish 
landlords remain, possessing a nominal property, 
but being in feet merely the agents of English 
capitalists, privileged to pay the whole poor rate, 
and condemned by the English public for the 
abuses of a system which they are powerless to 
prevent or to cure. 



* Timei, April 38, 1B47. 
t Sec Lord John Gussell'a speech on withdrawing the b 
Times. Btb Jnlf , 184?. 
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This bill, if it had passed into a law, would have 
had most important effects. It purported to enable 
the owner of any encumbered property to sell it, 
and to give the same power to a mortgagee or 
incumbrancer. It follows from this, that no entail 
made hereafter would prevent the sale of an estate, 
unless it were unencumbered. Such a circumstance 
would greatly lessen the injurious operation of 
entails. To empower the proprietor of an entailed 
estate which is encumbered, to sell, is a step 
towards freedom, and must prove highly valuable ; 
but it seems open to serious question, whether it be 
right to confer the same power on an incumbrancer, 
so long as the terms of contract are fulfilled on the 
owner's part. The owner of property should be 
entitled to choose his own time for selling it. 
This bill would not have given to the purchaser any 
better title than that of the previous owner, and 
therefore would not have afforded any remedy for 
one of the most serious evils affecting landed pro- 
perty in Ireland. The government have stated 
their intention of introducing a similar measure 
during the present session.* 

* A bill for facilitating the sale of encumbered estates had already 
been introduced into the House of Commons in 1846. It was prepared 
by Feirce Mahony, Esq., an eminent solicitor of Dublin. This bill woidd 
have enabled the owner in fee, or tenant for life of an encumbered estate, 
to petition the court for a sale ; but would not have given any increased 
powers to an incumbrancer. The extensive practice and legal know- 
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Whatever doubt may exist as to the propriety 
of giving an incumbrancer the power of selling an 
estate, so long as the owner duly fulfils his engage- 
ments, there can be no question that when a failure 



ledge nf the above mentioned gentleman earl;' drew his attention to the 
injuriooa effects of the rfcs^^ot condition of projierty. Tile followin 
extracU from his evidence before the Se1et:t Committee an Tithes in 
Irelajid, in 1832, Bbowa the clear view he took on this subject, at a time 
when it attracted but little atlention from the public in general : 

' ' The very large estates bo held in the south and west of Ireland 
are cotnparatively uncullivHt<rf, and are heavily encumbered by judg. 
ments, &c. Those judgments uBect the whole and each part of the 
estate ; as the sygtem is not so much to borrow on mortgage, but even 
when money has been borrowed on mortgage, it is not borrowed, as in 
England, upon sepanite and distinct portiims of the estate, so as to 
enable the proprietor, if he think fit, to eell that separate and distinct 
portion of it, and discharge that particular class of debt ; the Irish mort- 
gages cover the whole, and thus it becomes scarcely possible for the 
owner to sell in small ilivisiona. This in a great degree accounts for 
the immense accumulation of debt that has taken place ; because when 
you cotne to sell, yuu are forced into the Court of Chancery, and when 
there, endure the effects (upon the creditor as well as the debtor) of a 
most expensive and tedious process ; all the different incumbrancers, 
trustees, &c. are (usually) necessary parties to the suit, and it is a 
matter of estreme difficulty to make out a satisfactory title ; while 
during its progress the suit is constantly impeded by the deaths of 
parties, and the revivals consequently necessary. Hence the owner 
avoids selling as long he can ; but if the legislature were to interpose 
so aa to render the proceedings to a decree for sale unnecessary, 
by enabling the parties to deal as they do with commissiaQera 
for public purposes, and to bring the money into court to be 
there distributed, all that the parties need do would be to put 
forward their respective rights to the fund, and on tliose bdng ad- 
justed tlie money could be distributed. I l>eg to state to the Commit- 
tee, OS an instance, that a noble lord, whose estate was encumbered 
by judgments, being extremely anxious to pay his debts (this case 
is known to an honourable member of the Committee now present) 
vested his estates in trustees for that express pnrpoie, and instituted a 
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takes place in this respect, it is infinittily better for 
all parties that the estate should be sold, rathcx- 
than let it be administered by the Court of Chan- 
cery. The evils incident to this mode of manage- 



" suit to cfUY}' that deed into effect ; but with all the deeire tbaa ahown 
" to p«y hie creditnrB, he has been baffled upon questions of title, for 
" although those eetatcs were set up and eold in a Master's office, the 
" purchasers hare been releaseil, and he is now undergoing the procera 
" of a, gupplemenlary suit, to get a perfect decree in order to effect his 
" origiuol object. Had public conunissioucrs come to bim to pnrchase 
" hii estate, he would have been relieved, comparativeiy speaking, gf all 
" expense, and his creditors would have been long since paid. That 
" nohleman resides in the county of Galway." 

" If the facilities I have suggested were giren to landlords willing to 
" dispose of their estates, I think thnt the required supply could be had 
" trvm those whose estates are now so largely encambered, and who. 
" though most willing lo pay their debts, are unable to do so from want of 
" the necessary fiiciUlies. In the county of Wexford a very large estate 
' ' has been sold ; the owner of it is most anxious lo get rid of bis debt 
" and his estate; yet the difficulties in making out title hare been so great, 
" that he has not been able to fulGl his contract ; he can neither pay, 
" though he is willing to pay, nor part with hia estate ; snch is his unfor- 
" Innate condition. That estate sold for over £180,000." 

" For such a case as is suggested, [that of a proprietor whose estata 
" is mortgaged to nearly the full value] I can have no sympathy on pub- 
' ' lie grounds, but I should propose to give him every iiicility to sell ; for 
" I think he ought not to he the landowner, and that such landlord* 
" cannot manage the estates nominally theirs, though in really their 
" creditors', with advantage to themselves or their country. It would 
" be alike beneEcial to such landlords and their tenants, that they were 
" forced to part witli a nominal enjoyment of large possessions ; after 
" the landlortls' debts were paid, the surplus (if any) would be more 
" beneficial to them and their families, than the casual income they now 
" receive, after dedncUng eipensea of management, &c. irom their 
" jtaminal eetatet. Let me submit one case out of many which may be 
" mentioned : A. has a rental of, say £5.000 per annum ; the interest 
" on his encumbrances, &c. amount to £4,000 per 
" charge for management, casual losses by tenants, 
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ment are so well known, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. To use the true and forcible 
words of a pamphlet recently published, it may 
be said, that " in very many cases, where encum- 
" bered estates have fallen under the management 
" of law courts, the district has usually rather 
" resembled one which has been plundered by an 
" enemy, than one under an enlightened govem- 
" ment, in a country long exempt from the calami- 
" ties of war."* 

The mode of tenure by lease for lives, with a 
covenant for perpetual renewal, on payment of 
a fine, sometimes merely nominal, on the fell 



" may be estimated at 10 per cent, on the jposa rental ; so that the no- 
" minal owner of a rental of £5,000 i)er annum really has but £500 i, 
" year (supposiau hU whole rental duly recoverwl) to live upon. I have 
" no doulit hut that 9Uc:h an eiitatc should be 8oli!, and that selling it ia 
" the only prudent course which .il. could take. In the one case, (a 
" sale) be may preserve £1,000 per annum clear rental ; in the othefi he 
. •> hflibnt £500 encumbered, with the name and station of a gentleman 
" vith £5,000 a year estate. Sucb is the condition of many of the 
" londlordi of my countiy," 

The following is extracted from the evidence of the some gentleman 
before the Select Committee oa Public Works in 1833 :— 

" The chief part of the estates in Ireland ore in U^e massea, 
" strictly, and almost continuously from generation to generation, en- 
" tailed. Upon the arrival at age of the eldest son, it almost invariably 
" follows that the (»tfttes arc opened, a new sot of incumbrances let in 
" apon them, and then a re-settlement takes place; and so on, until 
" they are dispersed by sales under the Court of Chancery, to discharge 
" the incumbrances so created." 

■ " ObservatJons upon Certain Evils arising out of the Present State of 
the Laws of Real Property in Ireland, and Suggestions for remedying 
the Mme. "—Dublin ; Thom: IS47, p. 5. 

s 2 
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of each life, is universally felt as a severe griev- 
ance, causing uncertainty, trouble, and expense 
to all concerned, except the solicitor who pre- 
pares the deed of renewal. This tenure, though 
evidently intended to be perpetual, has yet given 
rise to much litigation,* and property which was 
looked upon as certain, has in many cases been lost 
by some trifling lapse on the part of the tenant. 
It is stated that one seventh of the land in Ireland 
is held under this description of lease. The remedy 
is clear — ^to convert them into perpetuities, making 
an addition to the rent, to compensate the land- 
lord for the renewal fines. This course was re- 
commended by the commissioners on the occupa- 
tion of land, and has been promised by the govern- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the next session will 
not be allowed to pass, without carrying it into 
effect. 

Another evil which greatly needs a remedy has 
resulted, during a long course of years, from the 
present laws and the present feeling respecting 
landed property ; namely, that in some parts of 
Ireland, there are several parties intervening be- 
tween the head landlord and the tenant in posses- 
sion, each deriving a profit rent, and holding the 
land, in many cases, for a term equivalent in value 

• See Appendix U. 
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to a perpetuity. The head landlord, having long 
since let the lands on long leases, at a rent far 
below its present value, has really no interest in it, 
except to receive his annual rents, as he might 
receive his dividends, if the same value of property 
were invested in the funds. He cannot hope ever 
to come into possession, or to derive the least 
advantage from any improvement that may take 
place. In many cases there are middlemen under 
similar circumstances, who have again sublet the 
property on terms which preclude the expectation 
that it can ever revert to them ; whilst the lowest 
holder by a long lease, the party really interested 
in the improvomGiit of the property, is debarred 
from many of the powers essential for its improve- 
ment. He may sell his whole interest, but he 
cannot dispose of a part, except by again sub- 
letting it. For many purposes, he is obliged to 
obtain the consent of those above him before he 
can act. Advantageous opportunities may present 
themselves, of which the terms of his lease forbid 
him to avail himself. If a mine be found on the 
property, he has the mortification of seeing its 
profits engrossed by another, whilst the attempt to 
work it is perhaps a serious injury to the agricul- 
tural value of the land. 

It very often happens tliat the first lessee, holding 
a large tract of country, has sublet in several per- 
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tions ; these lessees have probably subdiyided it 
^ain ; and in this case, if the first lessee omit to pay 
his rent punctually, (a common occurrence) the ' 
head landlord can distrain, for the rent of the whole, 
from any one of the tenants in possession.* This 
often produces mucli hardship. When the first lease 
is for lives renewable for ever, no lease in perpe- 
tuity can be granted except by the same tenure. 
The amount of land leased in perpetuity, or for 
long terms of years, is very great, perhaps as much 
as one-half of Ireland. To enable the holder of ] 
such a lease to purchase the fee on equitable terms, 
on the principle already acted on as respects the | 
quit and crown rents, would be a great advantage ; 
to the country. It would create a large additional I 
number of proprietors, and greatly facilitate im- 
provement, by freeing a large extent of land from 
the difficulties of a divided responsibility. Lord 
John Russell, in his place in the house of conamons, 
has alluded to these various derivative interests 
as " a subject worthy the attention of parliament," ■ 
and has suggested the consideration " how tenures ' 
" in Ireland might be simplified," with the view to , 
" establish the same connection between the pro- 



• A most remarkable eaae in point has been communicated to the 
author, viz., that of the manor of Monnt Eagle Koyal, in the county 
of Kerry, containing 40,000 acres, granted in fee filrm in 1733, by a; 
ancestor of the Earl of Powie, at a fee-farm rent of £1900 per annum 
erery acre of which remainB liable for the entire rent. 
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" prietor and tenant as exists in England and Scot- 
" land."* 

The present scale of stamp duties, being pro- 
portionately so much heavier on the smaller pur- 
chase money than on the greater, has a discouraging 
effect on the sale of land in small portions, and 
consequently on the division of large estates. The 
expenses of an enquiry into title are so great, as 
absolutely to prevent the sale of a small portion 
of an estate, unless the purchaser be satisfied to 
take it without enquiry. In consequence of these 
heavy charges on transfers, and other causes, " it 
" rarely happens that land is brought into the 
" market for sale, in lota of a moderate or small 
" si2e. Estates are so generally encumbered by 
" family settlements or otherwise, that the expense, 
" delay, and difficulty which would attend the 
" dividing of them, so as to sell in separate or 
" detached portions, deter a proprietor from taking 
" this course, although a larger sum might be raised 
" by it on the whole."t When a large estate is 
brought on the market, it is frequently purchased, 
in part at least, with borrowed capital, and thus 
the country merely exchanges one embarrassed pro- 



* See hia Speech, as given in The Times, 20tb June. Ifti7. 
t Report of CommiBaioneri on Occupation of Land in Ireland, See 
Appendix Z. 
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prietor for another. This subject is manifestly of 
the first importance. 

The difficulty of proving a clear title to land in 
Ireland is well known, and the evils resulting 
from it are so universally felt and acknowledged, 
that it seems unnecessary to dwell long on it. It 
evidently interferes to a great extent with the 
prosperity of the country, and therefore impera- 
tively calls for the attention of the legislature. The 
public good requires that some means should be 
taken to remedy this evil for the past, and to pre- 
vent its recurrence in fature. If the land is to be 
properly tilled, if the needfal improvements are to 
be efiected, some one must be its owner, and his 
title must be declared by law to be valid and un- 
questionable, even at the risk of inflicting injury 
on individuals to some extent. Ought not the 
principle of the statute of limitations to be ferther 
extended to land ? Is it not adviseable to fix a 
day, after which no claim on land in the possession 
of another would be valid, unless revived by some 
public proceedings in the meanwhile ; so that when 
this fixed time, say seven years hence, should arrive, 
there should be no occasion to go back more than 
seven years in any search after title — unquestioned 
possession for that period being sufficient proof of 
ownership.* 

* Seven years is, perhaps, too short a period of limitation for a 
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To declare all existing titles good, would be of 
comparatively little value, unless means were taken 
to lessen the difficulty for the future. A national 
registry of landed property, appears to afford means 
not only for fecilitating and cheapening transfers, 
but also for giving perfect proof of titles ; as it is 
only needed for this purpose, to require that all 
mortgages, and all other acts or deeds affecting the 
property, shall be registered in the same book of 
registry, in such a manner that they may be appa- 
rent to every one inspecting the registry ; say, for 
example, in a manner similar to the entry of a 
mortgage on a ship's register. There may be diffi- 
culties, but they are not insurmountable. K the 
evils of the present system be acknowledged, and 
a, firm determination exist to reform it, some one 
wiU. be found able to effect the reformation. 
Other countries possess simple forms of transfer, 
which have been found efficacious. If such an- 
swer in Prussia or France, or Belgium, why should 
they not do for us also ? The accurate maps of 
the Ordnance Survey afford great facilities.* 

penmiDent law ; but it is of Buth paramount importance to confirm the 
titles of estates ia Ireland, that eomc summary mode of determining all 
the dlfficnltiea respecting titles Beema neceasary under present drcum- 

• Tlie value of the Ordnance Maps for purposes of registration, la 
alluded to in the following extract from the evidence given by Peircc 
Mahony, Esq. before Lord Lomgdiile, respecting the registration of deeds 
in Ireland, u pubUshed in the Dublin Evening Post, Nov. 3, 184? :— 
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Such a system of registration, under which 
transfers of property in fee should be made by i 
authorised entry in the books of registry, much i 
the same way as a transfer of stock is now made 
at the Bank, would save most of the legal expenses 
of transfers. Simple forms of leases provided by . 
the authority of parliament, giving the ordinary 
powers, might be sold at the Stamp Office, read 
stamped ; every one being left at liberty to mal 
use of a fuller and more expensive form if 1 
wished. 



" In preparing the bill foe the reform of our BepBtry Office, and 
*' which Lord Devon gave rae the charge, one of the great oljiecta I had 
" in view ■waa the nltimBte use of the Ordnance Map ; bat I don't think 
" it is posaiblc that ve can use it by any direct I^umpulso^7 legiElation 
" but in due time we may get the public, throagh eeasonftble advice 
" precedents (to be circulated), to adopt and underatand the syE 
' ' suggest, especially if, in aid of that surrey, forms for all future 
' ' proceed from this commieeion, based upon a general re^stry of 
" for this empire (home and culooial.) By such menuB, and the uin^I- 
' ' fication of the tenure of lands, so aa to get rid of copyhohi renewable 
"leases, &c. in Englanil, fec^farm grants, leases for lives renewable tbr 
' ' erer. corporate leases, customarily renewable leases, &c. in Ireland, 
' ' and sach like, we may be enabled to overeomc in some degree the 
" present difficulties, and remove many of the burdens wliich now sur- 
" round the landed interest. In short, we might by such reforms, make 
" land and interests in land a portion of the currency, and available qa 
' ' part of the capital of this great empire. Until that is accomplished, 
" the price of land will fluctuate greatly ; at one period it will (as at 
" tMs jDoment in Ireland) be unsaleable, whilst in times of commercial 
" prosperity it will attain too high a value. The simplicity of title to 
" wliich I refer, and for which I am an advocate, may be illoBtrated by 
' ' the system under which railway companies purcliaie lands. Th^ 
" take a. perfect title on payment into court of the ascertained value ot 
" the land which they want." 



tem'^^^H 
deed^^H 
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The great number of lai^e estates in Ireland has 
been already remarked. The confiscated property 
was in genci-al granted in portions of considerable 
extent, and the difficulties before alluded to have 
prevented much subdivision. No class of small 
proprietors or yeomanry, such as are still to be 
found in some English counties, ever existed in Ire- 
land. Property constantly tends to accumulate in 
large masses. The large landed proprietor fre- 
quently purchases a neighbouring estate, and 
unites it permanently to his own by entailing it ; 
thus diminishing still more the number of proprie- 
tors in fee. Land becomes vested in fewer hands, 
and the many are impoverished. It should be 
the object of the legislature to counteract this 
tendency, by promoting subdivision of ireeholds 
again, — not by positive laws, but by arrangements 
which, without interfering with the freedom of 
property, should encourage the sale of estates in 
smaller portions. 

Is it not of the utmost importance to the well- 
being of society, that the number of those who 
hold land in fee should be increased ? That 
land should be held in estates of various sizes ? 
That a class of small proprietors or yeomanry 
should be raised up ? To entitle the holder of a 
lease in perpetuity to purchase the fee, would have 
a very extensive effect, but would hardly produce 
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any of the class of small landed proprietors above 
referred to ; partly because they rarely hold land 
by long leases, and partly that they would not be 
able to make an immediate payment to the required 
extent. Something might be done to fecilitate this 
result ; partly perhaps by legislative enactments, 
partly by influencing public opinion. The purchase 
by a small former of his own farm might be freed 
from all stamp duty. Encouragement might be 
given to leases on long terms, with powers to fine 
down the rent from time to time, and finally to 
purchase the fee itself. Thus might we hope to 
create an independent yeomanry, thus might we 
encourage the exertions of the people, and emulate 
in our smaU forms the indefetigable industry, the 
carefal garden cultivation of Belgium and Switzer- 
land. 

It may be useful to look to the experience of 
other countries, both as respects large estates, and 
the efiect of small properties on the industry and 
comforts of the people. 

Spain is held in large estates strictly entailed. 
The great mass of the people are deprived of all 
interest in the soil. The land is ill cultivated. 
Her peasantry are indolent and poor. M'CuUoch, in 
reference to the low state of agriculture, makes the 
following remarks : " Probably moral causes have 
" had still more influence than physical, in retard- 
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ing the progress of agriculture in the Peninsula, 
At the head of the former must be placed the 
vast extent of the lands, belonging to the nobi- 
lity, clergy, and corporations. Mr. Townsend 
mentions that the estates of three great lords — 
the dukes of Osuna, Alba, and Medina Cceli, 
■ cover nearly the whole of the immense province 
' of Andalusia ; and several in the other provinces 
' are hardly less extensive. These vast possessions 
' are uniformly held under strict entail ; and, 
' speaking generally, are all managed by stewards, 
' anxious only to remit money to their masters, who 
' are frequently in embarrassed circumstances. The 
' younger branches of the great families, though 
' they inherit all their pride, inherit little or none 
' of their wealth. They are for the most part ex- 
' ceedingly ill educated, and when not employed in 
' government service, pass their days in a state of 
' slothful dependence."* 

Arthur Young refers to the Island of Sardinia 
n the following tenns : " What keeps it in its 
' present unimproved situation, is chiefly the extent 
■' of estates, the absence of some very great proprie- 
tors, and the inattention of all. The duke of 
Assinara has 300,000 livres a year, or £15,000 
sterling ; the duke of St. Piera has 160,000 ; the 



' M'Culloch's Geographical Dictionary, c 
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" Marchese di Pascha haa a very great property.| 
" Many of them live in Spain. The Conde dtfl 
" Girah, a grandee of Spain, has an estate of twrfl 
" days' journey, reaching from Pinta to OUustra.'! 
" The peasants are a miserable set that live in pooi*M 
" cabins, without other chimneys than a hole in thafl 
" roof to let the smoke out.* In this magnificentJ 
island, which is nearly half the size of Irelasc^l 
the population scarcely exceeds 500,000. Sincefl 
Young's time, some improvement has taken place^l 
but it still appeara to be in a miserable condition. 1 
It is even worse than Ireland. M'Culloch thus 1 
describes it : " The division of the island into 1 
" immense estates, most of which were acquired by ] 
" Spanish grandees ; the want of leases, and the I 
" restrictions on industry, have paralysed the in- J 
" dustry of the inhabitants, and sunk them to the J 
" lowest point in the scale of civilization. Since ] 
" 1750, however, improvements of various kinds 1 
" have been slowly, but gradually gaining ground ; 
" and within the last few years, several important 
" and substantial reforms have been introduced, 
" that will, it is to be hoped, conspire to raise this \ 
" fine island from the abyss into which it has been f 
" cast by bad laws and bad government."! 

The beneficial effects of a numerous proprietary I 

■ Young's Tour in France, vol. 2, page 267. 
f M'Culloch'a Geogmphical Dictionarj, art. Sardinia. 
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are equally evident, whether we look to the cold 
and sterile lands of Norway, to the carefully irri- 
gated plains of Northern Italy, to the mountain 
festnesses of Switzerland, or the swampy polders 
of Holland and Belgium. '' In Norway the land 
" is parcelled out into small estates, affording a 
" comfortable subsistence, and in a moderate de- 
" gree the elegancies of civilized life, but nothing 
" more. With a population of 910,000 inhabitants 
" about the year 1819, there were 41,656 estates." 
*' In Norway the law of succession has prevented 
" property from being accumulated in large masses. 
" The estates of individuals are in general small ; 
" and the houses, furniture, food, comforts, ways 
" and means of living among aU classes appear to 
" approach more nearly to an equality to one 
" standard, than in any country in Europe. This 
" standard is far removed from any want or dis- 
" comfort on the one hand, and from any luxury 
" or display on the other. The actual partition of 
" the land itself, seems in practice not to go below 
" such a portion of land as will support a family 
" comfortably, according to the habits and notions 
" of the country ; and it is indeed evident that a 
" piece of ground without houses on it, and too 
" small to keep a family according to the national 
" estimation of what is requisite, would be of no 
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" value as a separate property. The heirs accord- 
" ingly either sell to each other or sell the whole to 
" a stranger and divide the proceeds."* 

The fertility and careful cultivation of Northern 
Italy is the theme of every traveller. " No where 
" is the art of irrigation carried to greater per- 
" fection than in that part of the great plain of the 
" Po included in Piedmont. Water is here mea- 
" sured with as much accuracy as wine, an hour 
" per week is sold, and the fee simple of the water 
" is attended to with the same solicitude as that of 
" the land. The irrigated lands being under the 
" influence of a southern sun, produce the most 
" luxuriant crops... Savoy, which is remarkable for 
" the grandeur and beauty of its scenery, though a 
" poor country, produces sufficient for the wants of 
" its inhabitants. The peasants are all or mostly all 
" proprietors ; on the high grounds, the peasants 
" break up the soil with the pickaxe and spade, 
" and, to improve it, carry up mould and manure 
" in baskets from the valleys. The plough is of 
" use only in the valleys. Small reservoirs are 
" prepared near the tops of the hills and moun- 
" tains, from which water is let out at pleasure 
" in spring and summer, while to prevent the 
" earth from being washed down the declivity, 



Laing's Norway, pages 162 and 280. 
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" small stone walls are erected, so that by dint of 
" skill and industry, cultivation ia extended over 
" tracts which would othenvise be a continued 
" surface of naked rock,"* 

Switzerland is so well known, and the industry, 
and frugality, and public spirit of its inhabitants 
so highly appreciated, that it may seem hardly 
necessary to quote authorities in proof of its supe- 
rior condition. " It is a country of small proprie- 
" tors, an estate of 150 or 200 acres, belonging to 
*' an individual, worth perhaps from £!)0 to £100 
'' a year, would be considered large every where, 
" except in the Canton of Tessin, or the Emmen- 
" thai in Berne, and a few other districts, where 
" local customs exist to prevent the too great aub- 

" division of property." "There are generally 

" speaking no farmers, each proprietor farming 
" his own small portion of land, and the moun- 
" tainous tracts belonging to the different commu- 
" nitiea being depastured in common."..." Every 
*' parish or community is obliged to support its 
" own poor, who become chargeable in their own 
" commune, but those only having the rights of 
" citizenship have a right to eleemosynary sup- 
" port."..." The number of poor appears to be on the 
*' decrease ; and it is only in Uri, Tessin, Valais, 



• M'CulIoch'* Oeograpliical Dictionary, ut. Kingdom of S 
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^^ and one or two other cantons that pauperism is 
^^ at all common."../^ The peculiar feature in the 
^^ condition of the Swiss population, the great 
" charm of Switzerland, next to its natural scenery, 
^^ is the air of well-being, the neatness, the sense of 
*' property imprinted on the people, their dwell- 
** ings, their plots of land. They have a kind of 
" Robinson Crusoe industry about their houses and 
" little properties ; they are perpetually building, 
" repairing, altering, or improving something about 
" their tenements. The spirit of the proprietor is 
" not to be mistaken in all that one sees in Switzer- 
" land. Some cottages, for instance, are adorned 
" with long texts from scripture, painted on or 
" burned into the wood in front over the door ; 
" others, especially in the Simmenthal and Hasli- 
" thai, with the pedigree of the builder and owner. 
" These shew sometimes that the property has been 
" held two hundred years by the same femily."* 

The canton of Zurich ranks first in the confeder- 
ation. " Agriculture is perhaps better conducted 
" in this than in most other parts of Switzerland. 
" Manuring is well understood, and irrigation is 
" successfully practised.... The labouring classes in 
" this canton are almost universally proprietors 
" of the small farms and cottages which they cul- 

* M'Culloch's Geographical Dictionaiy, art. Switzerland. 
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" tivate and inhabit."..." Zurich is also one of the 
" principal manufacturing cantons of Switzerland ; 
" its inhabitants generally dividing their attention 
" between the labours of agriculture and those of 
" the loom, ' I have seldom entered,' says Dr. 
" Bowring, ' a rural dwelling, without finding one 
" or more looms in it employed in the weaving of 
" silk or cotton. If the labours of the field de- 
" maud the hand of the peasant, his wife or 
" children are employed in manufacturing indus- 
" try ; when lighter toils suffice for the agricultural 
" part of the family exertions, the females and the 
" young people resign the loom to the father or 
" the brothers. The intei-stices of agricultural 
" labour are filled up by manufacturing employ- 
" ment ; and in more than half of the operations 
" of Zurich, the farmer and the weaver are united.' 
" Most of the families of Zurich canton, consisting 
" of father and mother and two or three children, 
" earn araong them, or possess in the produce of 
" their land, an income fully equal to thirty shil- 
" lings a week in England. The working classes 
" are, compared with those of England, more 
" moral and better educated. With regard to 
" education, the law compels it ; and consequently 
' there are scarcely any persona to be found, 
' who cannot read, and very few who cannot 
* write. Music is much cultivated in this can- 
T 2 
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^^ ton ; and the whole demeanor and appearance 
« of the working classes, present a most gratifying 
" picture of high prosperity, contentment, morality 
" and int.elligence. Few cantons are really more 
" flourishing : the entire poor-rates a few years 
" since were only two pence halfpenny per head, 
" per annum. In point of fiict, however, this 
" state of things is mainly to be ascribed to the 
" extreme economy of the people, a consequence 
" in part, of severe sumptuary laws, and to their 
" avoiding all superfluous expenditure."* 

The frugality and cleanliness of the Dutch, are 
as remarkable as the energy and persevering indus- 
try which reclaimed the polders and sandy plains, 
and which still maintain them from the constant 
attacks of the ocean. " Nothing," says Mr. Nicholls, 
" can exceed the cleanliness, the personal propriety, 
" and the apparent comfort of the people of Holland. 
" I did not see a house or a fence out of repair, or 
" a garden that was not carefiiUy cultivated. We 
" met no ragged or dirty persons, nor any drunken 
"man.... We only saw two beggars, and they in 
" manner and appearance scarcely came within the 

" designation A scrupulous economy and cautious 

** foresight seem to be the characteristic virtues of 
•* every class. To spend their fall annual income is 

• M'Culloch'g Geographical Dictionary, art. Zurich. 
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" accounted a species of crime. The same syate- 
" matic prudence pervades every part of the 
" community, agricultural and commercial ; and 
"thus the Dutch people are enabled to bear up 
" against the most formidable physical difficulties, 
" and to secure a larger amount of individual 
" comfort than probably exists in any other 
" country."* 

The highly culrivated plains of Flanders afford 
striking evidence, of the effects of care and labour 
on a soil naturally sterile. The country is not, like 
Holland, actually below the level of the sea ; yet it 
requires to be defended by broad and high dykes. 
The natural soil consists almost wholly of barren 
sand, and its great fertility is entirely the result 
of very skilful management, and tlie judicious 
application of various manures. "The commerce 
" and agriculture of Flanders grew together." ..." By 
" the prosecution of spade huslmndry, an indus- 
" trious Fleming, with fifteen acres of good light 
" land, brings up his family in decent Independence, 
" and in the course of his life accumulates sufficient 
" means to put them in possession of a little farm 
" of their o'wn. There are many small proprietors, 
" who have risen slowly by the labour of their own 
" bands ; and their habitations shew, by the great 



' M'Cullocli'e Geographical Uiclioaarj'. urt. Uullunil. 
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^^care and neatness observed in eveiy particular, 
^'that an honest pride is felt in possessing this 
"reward of exertion."..." The fiurms on the Pays 
" de Waes, between Ghent and Antwerp, are cul- 
"tivated with astonishing method and neatness; 
"and afford the most perfect specimens of field 
" culture on the principles of gardening. The soil 
"is artificial, and the result of centuries of 
" systematic manuring, which has converted a 
"barren sand into a rich black loamy mould."... 
" The extent of farms in Flanders and throughout 
" Belgium very rarely exceeds one hundred acres. 
" The number containing fifty acres is not great, 
" but those of twenty, fifteen, ten, and fiye acres, 
" especially between ten and five, are very numer- 
" ous." 

" The small farms between five and ten acres, 
« which abound in many parts of Belgium, have 
" much resemblance to the small holdings in Ire- 
" land ; but while the Irish cultivator exists in a 
" state of miserable privation of the common con- 
" veniences of civilized life, the Belgian peasant- 
" farmer enjoys, comparatively, a great degree of 
" comfort. His cottage is built substantially, with 
" an upper floor for sleeping, and is kept in good 
" repair: it has always a cellarage for the dairy, 
" a store-room for the grain, an oven, an out-house 
" for potatoes, a roomy cattle stall, a piggery, and a 
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" loft for the poultry. The furniture is decent, the 
" bedding amply sufficient, and an air of comfort 
" and prosperity pervades the whole establishment. 
"The cows are supplied with straw to lie upon: 
" the dung and its drainings are carefully collected 
" in the tank, and a compost heap is accumulated 
" from every possible source. The premises are 
" kept extremely neat, with a constant observance of 
" the most rigid economy, industry, and regularity, 
" No member of the family is ever seen ragged or 
" slovenly ; but all are decently clothed, though it 
" be with the coarsest materials. The men univer- 
" sally work in linen canvass frocks, and both 
'' women and men wear wooden shoes. Rye bread 
" and milk principally constitute their diet. Mashed 
" potatoes and onions, with occasionally slices pf 
" bacon, are the usual articles for dinner. The 
" great superiority of the Belgian over the Irish 
" peasant-farmer is owing, not to any advantages 
'' of soil or climate, but to a better system of culti- 
" vation, and especially to established habits of 
" sobriety, forethought, and prudent economy."* 

The superiority of Belgian cultivation is, no 
doubt, owing to the superior frugality and industry 
of the people ; but to what is this superior industry 
to be attributed? It is vain to speak of race or 



' M'CuUoch'a Geographical Diction&ry, art. Belgium. 
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religion. Both profess the same creed. The real 
cause is evident — ^that the industrious and prudent 
Flemish peasant tills his oum graundj secure that 
every penny he expends on it, every hour's labour 
he devotes to it, increases the value of his own 
imdoubted property ; while the Irish tenant occu- 
pies the ground of another. He is idle and impro- 
vident, because he has no security that he will be 
permitted to reap the fruits of his exertions. He 
is a mere tenant-at-will, liable to be turned out at 
the caprice of the lord of the soil. He has in 
many cases good reason to fear, that any improve- 
ment of the property will be followed by an 
increase of rent. How could industry be expected 
under such circumstances ? 

But it is not necessary to leave our own country 
for a striking illustration of the point we have 
endeavoured to establish. The following interest- 
ing statement has been communicated to the author, 
by a friend who is personally acquainted with 
the locality described. It shows that the posses- 
sion of property in land, produces the same effects 
in Ireland as in other countries, even with all the 
disadvantages which must result from a tenure by 
mere right of possession, without the fecility of 
sale to another : 

" Within a few miles of the town of Wexford, is 
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" a range of rocky hills called the mountain of 
" Forth, forming the northern limit of the barony of 
" that name. They extend nearly four miles in 
" length, and about one mile across. They are about 
" seven hundred feet above the sea, are exceedingly 
" '"'^gS^*^! bleak, and sterile, and are naturally almost 
" destitute of soil or vegetation. It was probably 
" for this reason that the district (not being com- 
" prised mthin the bounds of the neighbouring 
'■ proprietors,) remained in a state of commonage 
" until within the last tliirty or forty years. It is 
" now sprinkled with little patches of land, many of 
" them on the highest part of the mountain, re ■ 
" claimed and enclosed at a vast expense of labour 
" by the peasant-proprietors ; who have been in- 
" duced to overcome extraordinary difficulties in 
" the hope of at length making a little spot of land 
" their own. The surface was thickly covered 
" with large masses of rock of various sizes, and 
" intersected by the gullies formed by winter tor- 
" rents. These rocks have been broken, buried, 
" rolled away, or heaped into the form of fences. 
'' The land, when thus cleared, has been carefully 
" enriched with soil, manured, and tilled. These 
" little holdings vary from half an acre to ten of 
" fifteen acres. The occupiers hold by the right of 
" possession ; they are generally poor ; but they 
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'^ are peaceable, weil conducted, independent, and 
" industrious ; and the district is absolutely free 
« ftom agrarian outrage.". 

These examples are so apposite, so clearly shew 
the result of small proprietors cultiyating their 
own ground, that they might be considered as con- 
clusive ; yet the paramoimt importance of the sub- 
ject induces the writer to quote the opinion of a most 
accurate observer, and one who was by no means 
prejudiced in favour of small properties, but who on 

the contrary loses no opportunity of expressing his 
preference for large farms. Arthur Young, in his 



* The author is aware that statements of a contrary character have 
been made respecting different parts of Ireland. Some of the evidence 
before the Land Commissioners stated, that tenants haying the security 
of a perpetuity, or of a lease for a long term of years, were even less 
industrious than their neighbours, whose £Eirms were held at will and at 
a much higher rent. This may be true in some cases, and yet it surely 
does not prove that security is a discouragement to industry. Some other 
explanation must be sought for this apparent contradiction. Peculiar or 
local advantages rarely raise a man much above the ordinary level of 
the people among whom he lives. If they are lazy, it is not likely that 
he will be very industrious. The prevalent feeling of insecurity in 
Ireland has produced its natural fruits ; and in those cases in which 
security really exists, the parties are too often content to follow the 
example of their neighbours ; and as their advantageous position ena- 
bles them to attain the same low degree of comfort with less exertion, 
80 they are sometimes more lazy than those who are forced to labour by 
the necessity of providing for a higher rent. Many circimistances have 
conspired to render the condition of the peasantry of the county of 
Wexford, superior to that of the peasantry of most other counties in 
Ireland ; among which the division of the land into estates of moderate 
extent, and the general residence of the proprietors, are certainly not the 
least important 



" Tour through France," says, " In Beam I passed 
" through a region of small farmers, whose appear- 
" ance, neatness, ease, and happiness charmed me ; it 
" shows what property alone could, on a small scale, 
" effect ; but these were by no means contemptibly 
" small ; they are, as I judged by the distance from 
" house to house, from forty to eighty acres. Ex- 
" cept these and a very few other instances, I saw 
" nothing respectable on small properties, except a 
" most unremitting industry. Indeed it is neces- 
" sary to impress on the reader's mind, that the 
" husbandry I met with, in a great variety of in- 
" stances, on little pro[)erties, was as bad as can well 
" be conceived, yet the industry of the possessors 
" was so conspicuous, and so meritorious, that no 
" commendations would be too great for it. It is 
" sufficient to prove, that property in land is, of 
" all others, the most active instigator to severe 
" and incessant labour." Again he says, in refe- 
rence to another district, "An activity has been 
" here, that has swept away aU. difficulties before 
" it, and has clothed the very rocks with verdure. 
" It would be a disgrace to common sense to ask 
" the cause : the enjoyment of property must have 
" done it. Give a man the secure possession of a 
" bleak rock, and he will turn it into a garden ; 
" give him a nine years' lease of a garden, and 
" he will convert it into a desert." 
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One other instance is adduced, of a country 
which a short time since suffered the worst evils of 
the feudal system. The land in Prussia was vested 
in a small number of proprietors ; the peasantry 
were serfs bound to the soil, of which they were 
hereditary tenants, or tenants for life or for a term 
of years, but which none but nobles or privileged 
persons could hold as property. "In 1807, how- 
" ever, the regulation which prevented peasants, 
" tradesmen, &c. from acquiring land was abolished ; 
"and in 1811 appeared the femous edict, which 
" enacted that all the peasants who held perpetual 
" leases, on condition of paying certain quantities 
" of produce, or of performing certain services on 
" account of the proprietors, should, upon giving 
" up one-third of the lands held by them, become 
" the unconditional proprietors of the other two- 
" thirds. And with respect to the other classes of 
" peasants, or those who occupied lands upon life 
" leases, or leases for a term of years, it was 
" enacted that they should, upon giving up half 
" their farms, become the unconditional proprietors 
" of the other half This edict certainly effected 
" the greatest and most sweeping change, that was 
" ever peaceably effected in the distribution of pro- 
" perty in any great country. It was regarded at 
"the time, and in some respects justly, as a dan- 
" gerous interference with the rights of individuals. 



But the abuses which it went to eradicate were 
so injurious to the public welfare, and were, at 
the same time, so deeply seated, that they could 
not have been extirpated by any less powerful 
means. It has given a wonderful stimulus to im- 
provement. The peasantry, relieved from the bur- 
dens and services to which they were previously 
subjected, and placed, in respect of political [and 
social] privileges, on a level with their lords, have 
begun to display a spirit of enterprise and indus- 
try, that was formerly unknoivn. "...." The Prussian 
government has also succeeded in effecting the 
division of a vast number of common properties, 
[formerly belonging to to^vns and villages] and 
has thus totally changed the appearance of a great 
extent of country, arid created several thousand 
new proprietors. The want of capital, and the 
force of old habits, rendered the influence of these 
changes at the outset less striking than many 
anticipated ; but these retarding circumstances 
have daily diminished in power : and it may be 

■' safely affirmed, that the country has made a 

" greater progress since 1815, than it did during 

" the preceding hundred years."* 

The example of Prussia seems peculiarly in 

point. It forcibly demonstrates the evils resulting 



• M'Cullofh'a GeoprapliiLal Diclioniiry, i 
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from large estates, and the rapid advancement 
which may be expected from an increase of small 
properties, when the cultivator himself has an in- 
terest in the improvement of the land. 

Nothing gives a man a stronger feeling of loy- 
alty, of conservatism, of determination to uphold 
the institutions of the country he lives in, than the 
possession of property in land, the possession of a 
spot, however small, which is his own. He feels 
himself a part of the state ; he looks upon offences 
against the laws as aggressions against himself and 
his own rights ; and these he is ever ready to 
maintain. His home possesses a real value ; it is 
not merely his dwelling, hired for the occasion, but 
his own unquestionable property. K he spend his 
labour or his money in improving it, he knows 

his industry is encouraged, and his energy prompted 
by the consideration. He respects himself; he 
values his independent position, and is careful not 
to lose it by improvidence. His children are 
brought up in habits of industry and self-respect, 
and are thus enabled to work for themselves, and 
strengthened to withstand many of the dangerous 
temptations of life. They hesitate long before 
they incur the danger of lowering their position, 
or losing their independence, by an improvident 
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marriage. Such were the yeomanry of England ; 
such are the peasantry of many parts of Switzer- 
land, and in other places on the Continent. Wher- 
ever this class of men exists, the beneficial effects 
are felt by the state, in the industry and frugality 
of the people, and in increased respect for the laws 
and institutions of the country. 

The great subdivision of landed property which 
exists in France, has frequently been urged as an 
objection to the views advocated in this essay. But 
the argument is by no means a fair one. The law 
of France compels sub-division. It forcibly divides 
the paternal estate. It is in &ct a law of entail in 
favor of all the children. It lessens the motives to 
accumulate property, by taking from a parent the 
power of disposing of it as he may judge best. 
It interferes with the exercise of parental autho- 
rity, by rendering all the children in great measure 
independent ; having a similar effect, as respects 
the whole family, that our entails have in reference 
to the eldest son. Thus it is as much opposed to 
freedom as our legislation, Tliere are, no doubt, 
economical checks, which have prevented land be- 
coming infinitely subdivided, as Arthur Young 
prophesied it would be ; but, the effect of this law 
of compulsory division must eventually be, to 
cut down all large estates, and render France a 
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couBtry of small properties, of nearly uniform! 
value. This must prove very inconvenient, and! 
injurious to the interests of the country. 

In giving the foregoing instances of the advanH 
tageous position of countries in which a numerooi 
landed proprietary exists, it is by no means th^ 
intention of the writer to recommend peasantt 
proprietorship, or a general subdivision of thea 
land into small estates, as a panacea for the evils 
of Ireland. The grand and simple principle 
which he wishes to advocate is — Freedom. This j 
is to be obtained by the removal of restrictions,] 
and letting individual interests have free scopeJ 
for action. With freedom of sale, facility of» 
transfer, and security and simplicity of title, land! 
will be held in large or small portions, as may-1 
prove most advantageous for the owners and theJ 
community. The locality and nature of the soil! 
will determine the amount of subdivision, byi 
determining the purpose to which it can most I 
profitably be applied. Large estates, with farms 1 
managed on the most scientific principles, and I 
whose extent admits the profitable use of machi- 
nery, will co-exist with small properties, underl 
garden cultivation by the spade, where perse- | 
vering industry and economy may compensate for I 
any disadvantage of size. All ranks will be i 
found among the landed proprietary. There will I 



he estates of all sizes, from the princely demesne 
of the nobleman down to the freehold of the 
yeoman farmer and the peasant. The land will not 
become universally cut up into minute portions, 
neither will it be unduly accumulated into enor- 
mous properties. The tendency to accumulation 
will exist, but if the natural countervailing tenden- 
cies to distribution bo allowed to act, no inconve- 
nience mil result. Individual interests will de- 
termine the amount of subdivision which is most 
profitable for all. 

Even under present circumstances, the judicious 
landlord finds it his interest to divide his estate 
into ferma of various sizes. Some very interest- 
ing evidence was given before the Commission- 
ers on the occupation of land in Ireland, as 
to the beneficial effects of the intermingling of 
small and large farms on an estate in Scotland. 
The witness speaks of " dovetailing" small ferms, 
which he calls " crofts," of four, eight, or ten acres, 
among farms of thirty, fifty, and up to three hun- 
dred acres, and considers that it has effected the 
happiest results. The " crofters" are labourers, 
tradesmen, or small shopkeepers, sometimes work- 
ing at wages for others, sometimes cultivating their 
own ground. They are able to pay a higher rent 
for the land than the larger farmers. He also re- 
marks, " that large farmei-s contribute few or none 
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^^ of the smaller products, such as butter, cheese, 
" poultry, eggs, pigs, &c." which are supplied in 
large quantities by these small crofters ; and he 
speaks very highly of their industry, economy, 
and general good conduct.* 

Yet whatever disadvantage we may see in the 
law of compulsory subdivision, it must be admit- 
ted that France has greatly improved under it. 
Inglis remarks on the happiness of the people, 
giving it as his opinion, " formed with a tolerably 
" intimate knowledge, and distinct recollection of 
" the lower orders there, that upon the whole, the 
« peasantry of France are the happiest peasantry 
" of any country in Europe." He also makes 
another remark, highly creditable to their character 
and which is confirmed by other travellers, in " re- 
" cording his belief in the great honesty of the 
" French people, who cannot be charged with that 
" disposition towards petty theft, which so dis- 
" graces the people of most other countries." Is 
not this honesty attributable to the general dij9fii- 
sion of property ? They do not steal from each 
other, because all have something to be stolen. 

Another effect produced, when facilities are af- 
forded for the purchase of land, in small or large 
portions, according to the wants of the market, is 

• Digest of Evidence on Occupation of Land in Ireland, vol i., page 403. 
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the high price at which it sells. It becomes in 
some respects the poor man's savings-bank. The 
grand object of hia ambition, is to become the 
owner of a few acres of land, by which he may sup- 
port himself for the remainder of his life. Compe- 
tition consequently raises the price. 

The condition and circumstances of England 
have been adduced, as an objection to these argu- 
ments. The laws aifecting real property are simi- 
lar in England and Ireland. Entails have existed 
there for centuries, and yet England has prospered. 
It is not, however, the mere existence of entails 
which is so injurious ; but the remoter conse- 
queuces to which the syateni naturally tends. If 
the entailed properties were not too large, or too 
much scattered for individual management ; and if 
the owners were willing to live sufficiently within 
their income to save a provision for their younger 
children, instead of encumbering the estate ; little, 
if any, injury would be sustained. The injurious 
consequences of the system have been much more 
strikingly developed in Ireland than in England, 
where many circumstances have existed, which 
have hitherto greatly neutralised its effects. 

Landed property has always been much more 
subdivided in England than in Ireland. "Whilst 
there were many very la.rge estates, there waa 
also a numerous body of gentry possessing pro- 
u 2 
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perties of moderate extent, and a large number 
of small freeholders corresponding with the pea- 
sant-proprietors of other countries. The gireat 
number of copyhold estates must also be taken 
into consideration. The popular cause, in the 
contest between Charles I. and the Parlianient, 

■ 

derived its chief support, not from the inhabitants 
of the large towns, but from the lesser gentry, in 
fiict, the middle classes in the country ; and the re- 
sult of the contest proves their number and intelli- 
gence. The increase in the value of land, which 
took place during the late war, tempted many of 
these small proprietors to a more expensive style 
of living ; and when land fell again after the peace, 
many of them were forced to sell their estates, 
which were frequently purchased by some of their 
neighbours. From these and other causes, the 
number of landed proprietors has diminished ; 
and there is reason to believe that this diminution 
is still going on. Thus the middle classes are 
reduced in number ; except in towns, where they 
are maintained by commercial and manufacturing 
industry, and by the large amount of capital 
already accumulated. Still the number of landed 
proprietors in England is much greater than in 
Ireland ; and, in some districts, there are even yet 
remaining many small proprietors, or yeoman- 
farmers, who cultivate their own estates. 



The political and social circumstances of Ireland 
have naturally had a greater tendency to induce 
an extravagant mode of living than those of Eng- 
land ; whilst the same causes have made entails 
more generally prevalent, in the hope of pre- 
serving the estate in the family, notwithstanding 
the improvidence of the life-o'wner. Hence it 
results, that estates in Ireland are more generally 
encumbered, and that a much smaller proportion 
of the land is unentailed than in England. In 
almost every part of England, land can be pur- 
chased in small portions, a circumstance so rare in 
Ireland, that it may be said it never occurs,* 

There can be no doubt that the wealth of England 
has increased and is increasing ; but it is question- 
able whether the prosperity of the great mass of 
the people keeps pace with this advance. There 
are many reasons to think that the reverse is the 
case ; that the rich are increasing in wealth, whilst 
the difficulties of the lower and working classes 
are increasing also ; that property is being accumu- 
lated in a few hands, whilst the many are impover- 
ished ; that the power of entailing lands is gradually 
producing those enormous properties, which the 
Thelluson Act was passed to prevent. The result 
may not be the less certain, because being slowly 

* See Appendices AA. and BB. for extrncts front IM'CullDch'e Geog. 
Diet, on the distribation of Innded propert; in EngltuJand Ireland. 
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effected, its growth is unperceived. If these fears be 
warranted by fex^ts, if the separation between rich 
and poor be daily becoming wider and more strongly 
marked, and the difficulty in passing it on the 
part of the latter increasing, the position of Eng- 
land itself may become one of great danger. 
Unless this tendency be checked in time, the con- 
sequences must be detrimental to the prosperity, if 
not to the internal peace and the social institutions 
of the country, which depend for their mainte- 
nance on the intelligence and public spirit of the 
middle classes of society. 

It has been frequently urged that entails are 
essential to the existence of an aristocracy, and 
therefore, that, however economically injurious, it 
is necessary to maintain them, in order to pre- 
serve the balance of the constitution. The argu- 
ment is important, if the deduction be correct. 
The aristocratic element in the constitution is 
certainly of great moment, in giving stability to 
the institutions of the country. To be deprived 
of it would be a serious loss. But this result 
by no means follows, as a necessary consequence 
of freedom in the sale of land. Many old families 
in England have retained estates for generations 
without their being entailed. The system of 
settlement has, no doubt, often the effect of pre- 
venting the alienation of an estate by a spend- 
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thrift ; but there are countervailing disadvantages. 
In many cases, encumbrances are created with the 
consent of the heir, which surely, though perhaps 
more slowly, bring about the eventual sale of the 
property. Still more frequently, while he retains 
the nominal ownership of his ancestral estate, the 
- proprietor is far from possessing the means of 
supporting the former station of the family ; in 
the attempt to do so, he probably lives beyond his 
income, and thus loses all hope of retrieving hia 
position. If deprived of this artificial support, 
the necessity of good management would produce 
its natural fruits. Proprietors of land would trust 
to prudence and economy, to enable them to retain 
possession of their property, instead of relying on 
legal disabilities, which control their freedom of 
action, for good as well as for evil. The aristocracy 
would no longer be disgraced by the disreputable 
conduct of proprietors of entailed estates, in con- 
tracting debts which they cannot discharge ; and 
in so doing, bringing their rank into contempt, and 
lessening their influence more than if, having no 
such protection, they were obliged to sell their 
ancestral inheritance. 



In conclusion, to recapitulate a portion of the 
foregoing remarks, we may enumerate some of 
the wants of Ireland, as follows : 
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Ist. Certainty and security of title for botli 
landlord and tenant. 

2nd. The inducements to improvement, which 
may be expected to r^ult from the greater cer- 
tainty of ownership. 

3rd. Capital for eflfecting these improvements, 
and for the proper cultivation of the soil. 

4th. Freedom of sale, by which capital may be 
attracted to land and its culture. 

5th. Facilities for sale and transfer, and for the 
examination of titles. 

6th. A greatly increased number of landed pro- 
prietors, possessing estates of various sizes, and 
he creation of a class of small proprietors, or 
yeomanry. 

In offering the following suggestions towards 
meeting these wants, and others referred to in the 
foregoing remarks, the writer intends them merely 
as an outline for consideration, not as a thoroughly 
digested plan. The evils resulting from the com- 
plicated systems of tenure in Ireland, and from 
uncertainty of title, are so many, and so destruc- 
tive to the interests of the country, that some 
effort must be made for their removal. K any of 
these suggestions should induce some one, who is 
better qualified, to give his attention to the sub- 



ject, the writer's object in proposing them ^vill 
be answered ; 

Ist. That all leases for lives renewable for ever, 
and leases customarily renewable on payment of 
fines, should be converted into perpetuities, an 
addition being made to the rent as compensation 
for the renewal fines. 

2nd. That all persons holding property in land 
or houses, by leases in perpetuity, or by leases for 
a long terra of years, should be entitled to purchase 
the fee of their property, on equitable terms, on 
the principle ab-eady acted on as respects the quit 
and crown rents in Ireland, and the land-tax in 
England ; say, for a sum which, if rc-invested in 
the funds, would produce an income equivalent to 
the rent received ; paying to each of the landlords 
above them, if there be more than one, that sum 
which may be equivalent to the rent or profitrrent 
received by him. 

3rd. That in case of a mortgage on the property, 
the amount paid by the purchaser should be first 
applied in discharge of the mortgage debt, and the 
balance, if any, paid to the mortgager. 

4th. If the property were bound by settlements, 
so that the owner had only a life interest in it, that 
the purchase money should (by means of the court 
of chancery, or otherwise) be invested in the funds, 
for the benefit of the party having the reversionary 
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interest ; the dividends from such investment to be 
paid to the present possessor during his life. 

5th. That no difficulties respecting title should 
be allowed to interfere with the proposed right to 
purchase ; but that in such cases the money should 
be lodged in court for seven years, and invested in 
the pubUc funds ; the party previously in posses- 
sion receiving the interest on such investment du- 
ring the seven years, and being entitled to receive 
the amount itself on the expiration of that period, 
unless his right thereto should have been ques- 
tioned during the said term ; the lapse of time, if 
no question arose, being deemed a sufficient proof 
of title.* 

6th. That if any tax be retained on transfers 
of property, it should be a small per centage on 
the purchase money, in order that no obstacle 
should be raised to the sale of property in small 
lots. 

7th. That all future settlements should be set- 
tlements of property on the persons ^ not a tying up 
of the land. The trustees to be always empowered 
to sell the property or any part of it, and to grant 
leases ; in short, to exercise the fuU rights of 
ownership. The proceeds of such sales to be sub- 
ject to the original trust, and again invested in the 
funds, or in other land. 

* See note to page 264. 
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8th. That legal powers should be given for the 
sale of land now under entail, if the present 
possessor find it advantageous to ,do so ; care being 
taken to protect any one having a reversionary in- 
terest, as proposed in the 4th suggestion. 

9th. That a District Registrar of land should 
be appointed for every barony, a County Registrar 
for every county, and a General Registrar for Ire- 
land, (to have his office in Dublin,) and that the 
present holders of land or house property in fee* 
should be entitled to register their freeholds in 
triplicate, in suitable books of registry ; the various 
properties being marked out on maps of the Ord- 
nance Survey, and the registers having distinct re- 
ference to the maps. 

10th. That such registry, if unquestioned for 
seven years, should be full and complete proof of 
title for ever afterwards. 

11th. That all mortgagees should be entitled to 
have their mortgages registered in triplicate, in 

* It \a highly desirable that all deeds of transfer, snil other deeds 
affecting landed propertj, should be registered ; but thu object of thete 
■ugg:eati<}Qs is not so much to recommend a general plan of registration 
of deeds, aa to suggest a new mode of tenure for land heid in fee — 
namely, by entry in the national regiaters. There are many difficulties 
which at om^e present themselves in considering this plan, and possibly 
they may he insuperable i but if these could be overcome, and this 
mode of registration were brought into operation, very great fscilitiei 
voold be atTurded for tiie examination of titlvs. and the expenses of 
transfer might be reduced almost as low as those of transfers of Govern- 
ment stock. 
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such books of registry ; which registry should then 
become legal proof of the mortgage debt, and 
without which no mortgagee should be entitled to 
enforce his claim against the property. 

1 2th. That all circumstances as to settlement or 
entail, in any way aflfecting the rights of the pos^ 
sessor of the property, should for the future be 
duly registered, to render them binding in law ; 
the registry to be legal proof of the settlement, &c. 

13th. That any judgment or mortgage, now ex- 
isting against any landed or house property in fee, 
which should not be registered within the seven 
years next ensuing, should become absolutely null 
and void, and should no longer be a lien on the 
property.* 

14th. That all future transfers of property held 
in fee, all mortgages thereon, and all settlements 
and encumbrances of every kind, should be effected 
by an entry in the books of registry, with refer- 
ences to the Ordnance Maps corresponding there- 
with ; the registry to be made in triplicate, on the 
lodgment of certificates duly signed and witnessed, 
in a manner somewhat similar to the mode of trans- 
ferring stock at the Bank of Ireland ; such entries 
of transfer, of mortgage, or of settlement being 
made in triplicate, in the baronial, county, and 

• See note to page 264. 
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general registers, and each of them becoming full 
legal proof of title. 

15th. That all persons should have a right to 
inspect such books of registry, and to take extracts 
therefrom, on payment of a small fee. 



After attempting to show, that so many plans 
proposed by others are inapplicable or insufficient, 
as remedies for the complicated evils of Ireland, it 
may appear presumptuous in the writer, to imagine 
that he can suggest any thing better; yet he has 
been emboldened to ofier his ideas to the public, by 
the very difficulties of our position, which, requi- 
ring prompt and searching measures of relief, im- 
peratively call upon aU, who desire the welfere of 
their country, to do what in them lies to assist her. 
The suggestions which he has ventured to propose, 
will probably appear to some crude and impracti- 
cable ; while others may even consider them as 
revolutionary, and dangerous to the property and 
institutions of the country. Such is very far from 
his intention ; but the consideration of the subject 
has been forced on his mind by the fearful aspect of 
the present times. The intention of the present 
suggestions is, to give certainty to title ; to &cilitate 
transfers of property ; to reduce the expenses of 
conveyancing to the lowest practicable point ; to 
extend the market for land. If these objects can 
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be obtamed, the effect, so &r from injaring the 
owners of land, would be greatly to increase the 
value of their property. It is the fiicility of sale 
and transfer, the certainty of a ready market, the 
great number of persons interested in them, which 
maintain the price of the public funds at so high a 
rate, and which enable the holder at any time to 
sell them for the full value. Surely the same 
results would also be obtained in the case of land. 

To deal with so difficult and complicated a subject 
needs extreme caution. The consideration of the 
question requires, to do it full justice, the most 
expansive grasp of mind, joined to the most inti- 
mate knowledge of legal forms. The writer can 
make no pretensions to such qualifications : he has 
thought on it as a merchant, not as a lawyer. 
Believing that tHs most important question must 
shortly obtain a large portion of public attention, 
he has ventured thus to obtrude his thoughts on 
the public, indulging the hope of impressing his 
convictions upon others. If the endeavour be un- 
successful, let the failure be attributed not to the 
principles themselves, but to the incompetency of 
their advocate. 
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Tlie itatiaticftl talilfs given in tlie Appendix are compileil from the 
Report of the Commi«iioDcrs for taking the Census in 1341, and from 
other authentic documents. Tliiiy may serve to illuBtrate the differences 
in wealth and civilizadon between the Tour provinces of Ireland. Tables 
P. and Q, giving some stfttislical infonufttion respecting the sevewd 
connties of Ireland and England, show the great ioferiori^ of the for- 
mer country in wealth, and consequently in ita capability of aupporling 
the destitute by means of a poor-rate. Tables R. and S. arc added, in 
order to exhibit at one view the greater territorial extent and population 
of the unions and electoral divisions in Ireland, compared with the 
unions and parishes in England, illuetratijig the greater difficulty of 
management in the former country. 

The remainder of the Appendix, excepting the three last portions, 
consiatB of extracts from the very valuable Keport of the Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry into the state of the Law and Practice in respect to 
the Occupation of Land in Ireland. These exlracU are slrikingly 
illustrative of the condition of the country, and tlieir great importance 
will plead the author's excuse for drawing so largely on a parliamentary 
document, which, although readily accessible to any one who takes the 
trouble to look for it, has probably not been very extensively read. 

In Appendices BB and CC, the authority of M'CuIloch is adduced to 
show that the soil of England is distributed among a mucli larger 
number of proprietors than that of Ireland. Appendix DD contmns a 
comparative sCatemetit of the exports of homed cattle, pigs, and eggs 
from the ports of Dublin, Cork, and Wattirford, in the first ten months 
ofthe years 1846 and 1847. 

The calculation of proiiortions in the following tablua is made not only 
with reference to the actual extent of arable land in tlie rural districts, 
but also on the estinuile that two-thirds of tlie area of the civic districts 
is avuUble fbr human support i and that the waste lands ore mstle so 
far useful in the feeding of cattle, &c. that seven acrcb of wute mty 
be considered as equiriUeiit to one acre of arable lanil. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Ezphmation of Classification used in Tables B. to G. 

Extracted from Report of CommUgionenfor taking the Cennu cf Ireland in 1841. 

ParUammtairy Reporte, 1848, voL xzir. 

The value or condition of a house, as to the accommodation it affords, 
may be considered to depend mainly on — Ut, its extent, as shown by 
the number of the rooms — 2nd, its quality, as shown by the number of 
its windows— and, 3rd, its solidity or durability, as shown by the ma- 
terials of its walls and roof. If numbers be adopted to express the posi- 
tion of every house in a scale of each of these elements, and if the numbers 
thus obtained for every house be added together, we shall have a new series 
of numbers, giving the position of the house in a scale compounded of 
all the elements, i. e. their actual state. We adopted four classes, and , 
the result was, that in the lowest, or fourth class, were comprised all 
mud cabins having only one room — in the third, a better description of 
cottage, still built of mud, but varying from two to four rooms and 
windows — in the second, a good farm-house, or in towns, a house in a 
small street, having from five to nine rooms and windows— and in the 
first, all houses of a better description than the preceding classes. — ^Fage 
xiv. 

The rule we adopted for classifying accommodation was but an ex- 
tension of the principle which guided us in classifying the houses them- 
selves. According to it. First class accommodation consists of first class 
houses, each containing one family. Second class accommodation con- 
sists of second class houses, each containing one family, and of first class 
houses, each contaiaing two or three families. Third class accommoda^ 
tion consists of third class houses, each containing one family — of second 
class houses, each containing two or three families — and of first class 
houses, each containing four or five families. Fourth class accommoda^ 
tion consists of all fourth class houses — all third class houses containing 
more than one family — all second class houses containing more than 
three families — and all first class houses, containing more than five 
families. — ^Page xvi. 

The next classification of funilies, as designated in the table " accord- 
ing to means," is founded upon the principle, that of man in his natural 
state, labour is the only capital, and that however complicated the state 
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of society may become, there can be but two other classes — ^those who, 
by intelligence or other means, become directors of labour — and those 
who by accumulation, or still higher intelligence, have become the em- 
ployers of the other classes. The rules we laid down for the formation 
of these divisious were as follow : 

First Class. — Heads of families possessing capital in wealth or in* 
professional knowledge, or whose means of subsistence enable them to 
live without labour. In rural districts, this may include fiEurmers of 
more than 50 acres. 

Second Class. — Heads of fftmilies who have some fixed income or 
employment ; also, artizans who possess acquired capital in the know- 
ledge of some trade ; neither of which classes, howeyer, is wholly exempt 
fh)m labour. This may include fEurmers from five to fifty acres. 

Third Class. — Heads of families without capital in either money, 
land, or acquired knowledge, i. e. labourers, and persons who obtain the 
means of existence by employments which require little or no instruc- 
tion. This may include small fumers up to five acres. — ^Page xviii. 
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APPENDIX H. 



Table 8ho¥dng the comparative order of the amount of property invested 
in Live Stock in each County in proportion to its extent. (From the 
Census of Ireland, 1841.) 

fixtractedfrom Report qf OommiuUmen on Oecupation qf LandL—Par. Rep, 1845, vol. xxii. 

page 278. 



r 



COUNTIES. 



Meath 

Dublin 

Wexford. . , 

Down 

Kilkenny.... 
Kildare . . .. 

Carlow 

Waterford.. 
Louth .... 
Limerick.. . 
Monaghan.. 
Armagh... 
Qneen'8... . 
Westmeath. 

Cork 

Tipperary... 



Value. 



^100 
Acres 



£ 

156 

138 

131 

130 

126 

124 

122 

119 

119 

118 

118 

113 

112 

111 

108 

106 



Total. 



£ 
901,671 
750,829 
304,040 
795,119 
640,406 
521,608 
270,334 
549,226 
238,854 
802,304 
877,996 
871,393 
477,186 
505,105 
1,985,324 
1,128,517 



C0UNTIE8. 



Cavan 

Londonderry 
Wicklow. . . . 

Clare. 

Antrim 

Fermanagh 

Sligo 

Leitrim 

Tyrone. 

King's. 

Roscommon.. 
Longford. .. . 

Kerry 

DonegaL.... 

Mayo 

Gal way. 



Value. 



^ 100 
Acres. 



Total. 



£ 


£ 


102 


487,102 


101 


524,662 


100 


503,593 


94 


781,081 


94 


698,909 


93 


426,209 


93 


429,418 


92 


363,535 


92 


746,496 


88 


436,465 


88 


535,410 


88 


237,674 


84 


996,986 


78 


878,287 


69 


945,104 


67 


1,044,746 
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APPENDIX I. 
Average value of Live Stock upon each class of Farms. 

Extratieti fn>m the Report of the Commissioners for taJtimj the Cetisus of Ireland in 1841. 

Par. Rep. 1843, vol. xxiv. panje 31. 





Abore 
1 to 6 
acres. 


Above 
6 tu 15 
Acres. 


Above 

If to 90 

acres. 


Above 

30 
acres. 


Average value of Live 
Stock upon each class j 
offjEum. 


/ LEINSTER 

MUXSTER 


£ 

8.5 
10.5 

9.3 
10.6 


£ 
23.4 
24.4 
21.5 
21.4 


£ 
48.7 
47.8 
42.9 
47.1 


£ 

161.2 

143.6 

90.7 

179.8 


ULSTER. 


COXNAUGHT 




Total 


9.8 


22.6 


46.4 


142.8 







APPENDIX K. 

Table Bhoving the extent of each cIms of Honu Acconunodation 
occupied bj the people in the Berend coontdea in Ireland. (From the 
Cetuiu of Ireland, 1841.) 

EilrxKlid fnm Btpon r^ Cimmiuimin on Ocagiahim if Load.— Par. S(p. IMS, «!. iiU. 



— 


p™p»tto= dfja y^iiiM 




^x;u's,/^'"s; 


.K 


^iSi 


as.' 


Sr 


cK 


SSf 


SK 


JSI' 




t.S 

S.8 
.D 

.S 


ir,s 

M.I 


■W.a 
4S.H 


».4 
J*.T 


LoutH 

TIpporary 

nonepJ 


1.8 


a. 

12. 


3!>.S 

ai.a 

3S. 


38. 

sa.9 

17.1 


Dnhiln 

WeiLfcrd. 

aa^j. 

Moiatfiui... 

AnnBgh 

Cirtow 

King-*. 

Q™*'" 

AnlTtai 

KDdue. 

Longfiml. 

Wlfkliw. 

ly™*- 

o™ 

Wnttiftnt.,.. 


SUgo. 

Oalwy 

Limerlidi. 

Cork. 

Clu*. 

Mnjo. 

K'TJ. 
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APPENDIX L. 



The following table will show the proportions to the population, five 
years old and upwards, of the number of ignorant, together with some 
other interesting comparisons. The counties are arranged according 
to the order of their education. 

Extracted from the Report of the Commisnonen for taking the Cenmu qf Ireland in 1841. 

Par. Sep, 1843, vol, zxhr., page 82. 



oouirms 

AND 
T0WX8. 



Carrickfergus.... 

Belfast Town 

Antrim 

Dublin City 

Down 

Londonderry .... 

Dublin. 

CorkCitA' 

WaterfordCity.. 

Carlow 

Kilkenny City... . 

Wicklow 

Wexford. 

Queen's 

Kildare 

Limerick City... . 

Armagh 

Tyrone. 

Drogheda Town. . 

Fermanagh 

King's 



1^1 



«: e >» 

Jet 
it » 



I 



13.24 
21.13 
23.82 
25.16 
27.46 
29.36 
34.93 
35.62 
36.28 
38.02 
40.67 
41.26 
41.26 
41.62 
41.93 
42.13 
42.82 
45.03 
45.41 
45.79 
47.88 















28. 
28.1 
2L6 
25.8 
24.5 
25.1 
32. 
58.5 
27.9 
33.5 
31.:i 
81.3 
80.8 
22. 
26. 
43.1 
17.2 
16.9 
25.2 
16.2 
21. 



•'iS o • ^ 



to 91 

— 74 

— 126 

— 46 

— 136 

— 126 

— 65 

— 62 

— 64 

— 98 

— 70 

— 97 

— 98 

— 117 

— Ill 

— 67 
~ 168 

— 168 

— 94 

— 146 

— 112 



comrms 

AXD 
TOWNS. 



Tipperary. 

Longford. 

E^ilkcnny 

Monaghan... .. 

Cavan 

Westmeath. ... 
Galway Tovm. . 

Meath 

Limerick. 

Ldtrlm. 

Louth 

Donegal 

Clare. 

Roscommon . . . 

Cork. 

Sligo 

Kerry 

Watcrford... .. 

GalwHy 

Mayo 



IN 



I- 



1& 

III 



5 

o 



51.01 
5L22 
51.24 
51.31 
51.47 
52.10 
64.37 
54.52 
65.32 
67.28 
61.07 
61.66 
63.07 
64.99 
65.58 
68.71 
70.44 
70.55 
77.48 
79.01 



a eo 

P 
• - 

J3 



•^« 



(UCOQ 



22.6 
16.6 
27.2 
13.5 
15.7 
20.7 
55.4 
19.1 
27.9 
13. 
19.1 
15. 
17.9 
13.6 
23.2 
14. 
17. 
25.5 
1L7 
8.3 



'Ml 
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APPENDIX H. 



Table ehowing the probable qiuutitj of Unimprored Future and Bog 
I&Dda in the several counties of Ireland, &c. 
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APPENDIX 0. 

Comptrifon of •ome of the Agriculture and Bome of the Mannfactniing conntie* 
of T.ngianit with the total of EagUiid and Walei, m leapecta ocxmpk&m, 
edncition. tarlj tatniagea, and mortality of infknti, taken from the Beport of 
ConuniaBioaen for t&kiag Ceneiu of Great Britaia. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Statement of the Poor-Law Unioiu in each County in Ireland, with the 
number of Electoral Divisiona, the population, the area, and the an- 
nual value for the assessment of the rate. 



NoTB— Hie populattoQ, area, and valaation given in fhe following taUe are not tboae of 
the Beveral ooontiea, but of tiie union or unions, whose workhouses are sltaated within 
the said counties. 

Compos from Arthur Moore's SUOutieg qf Poor-Law Umonsfor 1847. 



LEINSTER. 

Carlow. 

Dublin 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King's County.... 

Longford 

Louth. 

Meath 

Queen's County .. 

Westmeath 

Wexford , 

Wicklow 

Total 

MUNSTEB. 

aare 

Cork 

Kerry. 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford. 

Total. 



Number 
of 



Number 

of 
Electoral 



Unioni. Divisioiu 



1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 
1 
4 
3 



14 
39 
52 
35 
53 
34 
44 
62 
27 
26 
56 
42 



484 



Population, 
1841. 



78,086 
374,203 
125,382 
158,606 
165,112 
142,887 
161,108 
184,882 
109,104 

73,272 
229,030 
132,196 



1,933,868 



Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 



196,402 
230,985 
447,973 
386,627 
497,653 
347,532 
311,365 
543,150 
334,621 
251,054 
650,332 
475,821 



4,673,515 



Valuation 

for 
Poor Bate. 



179,037 
1,186,520 
368,890 
325,879 
294,436 
211,705 
336,332 
523,709 
156,673 
190,944 
444,885 
308,619 



4,527,129 



4 
11 
5 
4 
8 
3 



35 



54 
175 

67 

73 
136 

49 



263,691 
849,413 
288,308 
335,935 
506,381 
191,619 



624,822 
1,802,045 
1,259,266 

669,189 
1,233,475 

416,688 



272,768 
1,899,108 
346,296 
632,579 
85?,266 
352,945 



554 



2,435,847 



6,005,485 



3,856,962 
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APPENDIX B. CONTINUED. 



CONNAUGHT. 

Galway 

Leitrim , 

Mayo 

Roscommon 

Sligo , 



Total. 



ULSTER. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry . . . . 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 



Total. 



LEINSTER... 
MUNSTER.... 
CONNAUGHT. 
ULSTER 



Number 

of 
Unions. 



6 
S 
5 
4 
1 



Number 

of 
Electoral 
Divisions. 



19 



7 
2 
3 
8 
5 
8 
4 
4 
7 



43 



76 
S8 
63 
71 
23 



271 



Population, 
1841. 



411,765 
181,926 
418,362 
319,824 
111,054 



1,442,921 



131 
44 
46 

102 
95 
43 
86 
61 

132 



740 



413,216 
181,536 
213,834 
280,300 
346,605 
154,417 
237,318 
210,553 
324,853 



Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 



1,156,454 
432,755 

1,406,496 
820,004 
254,995 



4,070,704 



2,362,132 



909,530 
234,401 
377,161 
1,231,064 
585,740 
407,518 
557,952 
344,528 
812,225 



5,460,119 



SUMMARY OF PROVINCES. 



Total for Ireland.., 



33 
35 
19 
43 



130 



484 
554 
271 
740 



2,049 



1,933,868 
2,435,347 
1,442,921 
2,362,132 



♦8,174,268 



4,673,515 
6,005,485 
4,070,704 
5,460,119 



•20,209,823 



Taluation 

for 
Poor Rate. 



505,150 
166,513 
316,865 
384,710 
142,030 



1,515,268 



791,101 
267,254 
252,929 
239,170 
576,415 
186,972 
329,339 
261,286 
383,582 



3,288,048 



4,527,129 
3,856,962 
1,515,268 
3,288,048 



13,187,407 



Number of Unions 
whose area is above 
100,000 and less than 
200 000 statute acres. 



82 



Number of Unions 
whose area is above 
200,000 statute acres. 



25 



Number of Unions 

whose population is 

above 100.000, and less 

than 200.000. 



10 



Number of Unions 

whose population is 

above 200,000. 



None. 



* A trifling discrepancy exists between the population and area for each Union, as stated 
by Arthnr Moore, and the total amount of the population and area of Ireland, as giyen in 
the Census. 
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APPENDIX S. 

Statement of the Poor Law Unions and Parishes, in each County in 
England and Wales, with the Area in Statute Acres, and the Popula- 
tion. 

Note— The area and p<q>ii]ation given in the following table are not those of the 
•ereral counties, bat of the union or unions whose workhouses are situated within the said 
counties. 

Compiled from Parliamentary Accounts and Papers for 1843, vol. xlv. 



COUNTIES. 



ENGLAND. 

Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

Chester , 

Cornwall , 

Cumberiand 

Derby 

Devon , 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancaster 

Leicester. 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 



Number 

of 
Unions. 



Forward. 



6 

12 

7 

9 

9 

13 

8 

8 

16 

12 

14 

17 

16 

8 

13 

3 

27 

23 

11 

14 

14 



Number 

of 

Pariskes. 



260 



135 
236 
196 
173 
470 
217 
161 
198 
446 
282 
309 
372 
340 
238 
174 
87 
410 
427 
318 
710 
162 



Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 



6061 



304,603 
689,789 
398,835 
534,632 
584,773 
832,508 
766,446 
411,346 

1,604,300 
612,709 
713,429 
856,761 
672,004 
480,193 
452,529 
212,288 
933,836 

1,016,540 
480,488 

1,546,401 
174,540 



14,178,950 



Population 

in 

1841. 



112,379 
190,367 
140,352 
171,948 
371,331 
340,728 
156,923 
220,032 
420,509 
167,874 
326,997 
320,828 
330,562 
110,675 
176,173 
65,578 
534,882 
1,482,872 
220,232 
356,347 
561,809 



6,768,393 
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APPENDIX S. CONTINUED. 



COUNTIES. 



Brought over. 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland . . . 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Southampton. 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Warwick 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester 

York— East Riding . 

North Riding . 

West Riding . 



UNIONS WHOSB ABEA IS NOT KNOWN. 

In Cumberland 

In Deyonshire 

In Middlesex 

In Monmonth 

In Surrey 

In Sussex . . . . , 

In Westmoreland 



Forward. 



Number 

of 
Unions. 



260 

3 

21 

12 

12 

9 

8 

2 

13 

17 

23 

16 

17 

17 

19 

11 

2 

17 

13 

9 

14 

18 



533 

1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 



Number 

of 
Parishes. 



6061 
98 
693 
324 
637 
293 
273 
65 
251 
490 
292 
249 
513 
142 
267 
227 
62 
304 
263 
364 
476 
358 



12,592 

39 
1 

86 

62 
1 
7 

57 



Area 

in 

Statute 

Acres. 



14,178,950 
226,280 

1,175,246 
608,689 

1,166,183 

604,037 

459,046 

98,580 

704,255 

1,008,171 
810,604 
684,959 
892,666 
437,610 
812,779 
608,660 
293,260 
763,898 
506,963 
643,896 

1,070,208 

1,077,986 



545 



12,794 



28,791,726 



28,791,726 



Population 

in 

184L 



6,768,393 
92,134 
343,277 
199,252 
265,988 
270,719 
141,330 
23,150 
191.062 
464,446 
269,642 
442,348 
814,722 
465,968 
213,689 
220,029 
21,776 
233,246 
336,108 
180,218 
180,627 
790,751 

12,418,664 

30,989 

9,713 

279,603 

68,088 

46,622 
9,846 

34.694 

12,878,208 
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APPENDIX S. CONTINUED. 



COUNTIES. 



Brought over 

WALES. 

Anglesey 

ft«COIL 

Cardigan 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Denbigh 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Merioneth 

Montgomery 

Pembroke 

Radnor , 

fParlshes not in Unions 

Total 



Kumber 

of 
Unioni. 



6i& 

1 

4 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 



687 



Number 

of 

ParisbM in 

e*ch. 



13,794 

58 
108 
106 

83 
85 
94 
30 

162 
48 
51 

14S 
46 

687 



14,490 



Area 

in 

Statute 

Acre*. 



28,791,726 



*7,730,989 



36,522,716 



Population 
in 

1841. 



12,878,208 

38,105 
55,399 
75,108 

110,404 
86,728 
68,483 
64,365 

178,041 
50,696 
58,709 
78,563 
19,554 
2,145,252 



15,907,605 



Number of Unions in Enj|rlft°<i and 

Wales, whose Area is above 100.000 

Statute Acres. 


Number of Unions in England and 

Wales, wliose Population is alwve 

100.000. 


42 


6 



* This Amount, in addition to the area of the 687 parishes includes the area of the Welsh 
counties, and of the portions of English counties whose area is not given in the parliamen- 
tary reports from which the materials for this table are derived. 

t The number of parishes not comprised in unions, and their area and population, are 
not famished in the parliamentary document alluded to ; but are calculated by subtracting 
the number of parishes comprised in unions, from the whole number in England and Wales, 
and the area and population given for these parishes from the whole area and population. 
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APPENDIX T. 
Historical Account of the Tenure of Land in Ireland. 

Extracted from Report of Commissioners on Occupation of Land in Ireland.— Par. Rq>. 

1845, vol. xix. pages 6 and 7. 

Before entering upon any detailed statement of the result of our 
inquiry, we think it may not be uninteresting or uninstructive to give a 
slight sketch of the manner in which landed property in Ireland has 
been dealt with for a long series of years ; and we believe that such a 
review is important to a clear understanding of the subject, and to the 
successful investigation of the sources from which many of the present 
evils have sprung. 

In the civil contentions which at various periods and during many 
centuries disturbed the repose of England and Scotland, property gradu- 
ally passed from the feudal tenure of former times to the more civilized 
relation of landlord and tenant, as known to our present law. It is for 
us briefly to shew how different has been the case in Ireland. Without 
entering at any length into the history of the past, we cannot avoid 
noticing a few prominent matters which exercised a material influence in 
producing the existing relation of landlord and tenant. We allude to 
the confiscations and colonizations of Elizabeth and James — the wars of 
Cromwell — and lastly, the penal code. 

The first of these led, in many instances, to the possession of large 
tracts by individuals, whose more extensive estates in England made 
them regardless and neglectful of their properties in Ireland. 

Again, the confiscations of the lands of O'Neill in the north, and 
Desmond in the south, were followed by the plantations of Ulster and 
Munster ; the extensive settlements of Scotch and English in the coun- 
ties of Ulster, has introduced habits and customs which give a different 
character to that province from other parts of the island. Hence also is 
supposed to have arisen the system of tenant-right, which, as forming a 
singular feature in the relation of landlord and tenant, we shall have 
occasion afterwards to notice. In Munster the plantation was more 
imperfectly carried out, and a class of undertakers, unaccompanied by 
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those followers whom thej were equally hound by the termB of their 
grant to introduce, hecame the landlords of the natiye peasantry in 
many parts of those districts, producing, for that reason, comparatively 
little change. 

The adventurers who obtained debentures from Cromwell formed, for 
the most part, a small proprietary ; and being generally resident, exer- 
cised an influence on the relations of society, different from that produced 
by the large and absent grantees of former reigns. 

These confiscations were followed at a later period, by the enactment 
of the penal laws, which, affecting as they did the position of the Roman 
Catholics as regarded landed property, must have had a very general 
influence on society in such a country as Ireland. These laws, both in 
their enactment and in their subsequent relaxations, have affected 
materially the position of occupier and proprietor. They interfered 
with almost every mode of dealing with landed property by those who 
professed that religion, and by creating a feeling of insecurity, directiy 
checked their industry. 

The Protestant landlords also suffered indirectly from the operation of 
the same laws ; for, in letting their estates, they were, to a great degree, 
conflned in the selection of their tenants, to those who alone could enjoy 
any permanent tenure under them, and were exclusively entitled to the 
elective franchise. Many landlords parted with the whole, or a great 
portion of their property, for long terms, and thus avoided all immediate 
contact with the inferior occupiers, so that all the duties of a landlord 
were left for performance to a middleman. The latter, on the other 
hand, in the favourable position in which the laws had indirectly placed 
him, as regarded the proprietor, dictated very frequently his own terms 
to the landlord ; and restrictive covenants against sub-letting or sub- 
dividing were seldom inserted. 

About eighty years after their first introduction, a relaxation of these 
laws took place. 

Among many measures professedly for the improvement of Ireland, 
an act was passed in 1771, which allowed Roman Catholics to take a lease 
for sixty-one years of not less than ten acres, or more than fifty, of bog, 
with only half an acre of arable land for the site of a house, but not to 
be situated within a mile of a town ; and if it was not reclaimed in 
twenty-one years, the lease to be void. In 1777 it was enacted, that titles 
not hitherto litigated should not be disturbed, and Boman Catholics 
were allowed to take leases for any term under a thousand years. In 
1782, they were allowed to acquire freehold property for lives or by 
inheritance; and in 1793 was passed a further enactment, which 
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materially affected the position of landlord and tenant. The forty-shil- 
ling franchise was by that act extended to Boman Catholics ; the land- 
lords and the middlemen then found the importance of a numerous 
following of tenantry, and sub-division and sub-letting, being by this 
law indirectly encouraged, greatly increased. The war with France 
raised considerably the profits of the occupier, who was thus enabled to 
pay a large rent to the mesne lessee. These causes produced throughout 
the country a class of intermediate proprietors, known by the name of 
middlemen, whose decline after the cessation of the war, and the fall of 
prices in 1815, brought with it much of the evils we have witnessed of 
late years. Many who during the long war had amassed much wealth, 
had become proprietors in fee ; others who had not been so successful 
struggled in after years to maintain a position in society which their 
faUing resources could not support. Their sub-tenants were unable to 
pay ** war rents." The middleman himself, who had come under rent 
during the same period, became equally unable to meet his engagements. 
All became impoverished ; the middleman parted with his interest, or un- 
derlet the little land he had hitherto retained in his own hands ; himself 
and his family were involved rapidly in ruin. The landlord, in many 
cases, was obliged to look to the occupiers for his rent, or, at the 
expiration of the lease, found the farms covered with a pauper, and, it 
may be, a superabundant population. Subsequently, the Act of 1829 
destroyed the political value of the forty-shilling freeholder, and to 
relieve his property from the burden which this chain of circumstances 
brought upon it, the landlord, in too many instances, adopted what has 
been called the ''clearance system.' 



*> 
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APPENDIX U. 
Description of the Tenure by Lives Renewable for ever. 

Extracted from Retort qf Commiuioners on Occupation qf Land in Ireland.— -Par. Rep, 

1845, tol. xix. p<»ges 13 and 14. 

In adverting to the character of the landlord's tenure in Ireland, it is 
our duty to observe upon a species of tenure, scarcely known elsewhere, 
which prevails very extensively in that country, one-seventh of Ireland 
being said to be held under it. We allude to the tenure by lease for 
lives, with a covenant of perpetual renewal on payment of a fine, some- 
times merely nominal, on the fall of each life. The origin of this 
tenure is said to be traceable to the condition and state of property, con- 
sequent upon the extensive confiscations to which nearly the whole of 
Ireland has, at different periods, been subjected ; the grantees, being 
generally absentees, and desirous of securing a recognition from time to 
time of their proprietorship, as well as the power of recovering their 
rents, are supposed to have originated this form of demise. This tenure, 
though manifestly intended to be perpetual, has proved a source of 
frequent litigation. Various constructions have been put upon the 
covenants for perpetual renewal. We cannot more clearly exhibit the 
extent of this evil, than by citing from Mr. Lynch's Measures for Ire- 
land, a quotation he has given from a judgment of the late Sir M. 
O'Loghlen, when Master of the Bolls in Ireland, in reference to this 
subject. " Every day's experience shows how very uncertain the dura- 
tion of an interest under such a tenure is. Forfeitures of the right to 
enforce a renewal daily occur, through the neglect of tenants, or the 
dexterous management of landlords. Covenants treated in some cases 
for more than a century as entitling tenants to renewal for ever, have 
been construed by courts of justice as not conferring that right. Any 
person who is much engaged in the investigation of titles under leases 
of lives renewable for ever, will find in almost every abstract of such 
titles, a statement of the result of one or more suits in equity for enforc- 
ing the right. The usual statement is — the right to a renewal having 
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been questioned, it became necessary to file a bill in equity." In addi* 
tion to this high authority, we may refer to the evidence on this head. 

To remedy the inconvenience and ill effects which arise from this 
species of tenure, we recommend that power should be given to the 
lessor and lessee, in all cases to conmiute the fines into an increased rent, 
and thus to convert the tenure of leases of lives renewable for ever into 
an absolute perpetuity — a power being given, as in the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act, to distrain and eject in case of non-payment of the reserved 
rent, and to refer to a Court of Equity all questions as to the pecuniary 
value to be placed on any reservations by covenants which may interfere 
with the proper cultivation of the land. 



A A 
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APPENDIX W. 

Bemarks on the Management of Land In respect to the building of 
Fann-houses, &c by the Landlord in England, and by the Tenant in 
Ireland. 

ExtraeUdfrom Report of Comndmonen on Occupation of Land in Iraand.^Par. Bep. 1845, 

vol xix. po/ge 16. 

It is well known, that in England and Scotland, before a landlord 
offers a farm for letting, he finds it necessary to provide a suitable fiEirm- 
house, with necessary farm buildings, for the proper management of the 
£uin. He puts the gates and fences into good order, and he also takes 
upon himself a great part of the burden of keeping the buildings in re- 
pair during the term ; and the rent is fixed with reference to this state 
of things. Such, at least, is generally the case, although special con- 
tracts may occasionally be made, yar3ring the arrangement between 
landlord and tenant. 

In Ireland the case is wholly different. The smallness of the farms, 
as they are usually let, together with other circumstances, to which it is 
not necessary to advert, render the introduction of the English system 
extremely difficult, and in many cases impracticable. 

It is admitted on all hands, that according to the general practice in 
Ireland, the landlord builds neither dwelling-house nor &rm-offices, nor 
puts fences, gates, &c. into good order, before he lets his land to a 
tenant. 

The cases in which a landlord does any of those things are the excep- 
tions. The system, however, of giving aid in these matters is becoming 
more prevalent. In most cases, whatever is done in the way of building 
or fencing is done by the tenant, and in the ordinary language of the 
country, dwelling-houses, fiwm-buildings, and even the making of 
fences, are described by the general word "improvements," which is 
thus employed, to denote the necessary adjuncts to a farm, without 
which, in England or Scotland, no tenant would be found to rent it. 



APPENDIX X. 
Bemarltg respecting Consolidation of FamiB and Ejectment of Tenantry. 



The Sslect Committee of 1830 describe the advancement of Bgriculture 
duiinc tliG war, tlie coasequent demand fur iaiioitr and augmentation of 
tbe population ; the incrcaacd value of land, and bo the temptation to 
subletting. 

After alluding tfl tlie wretched condition to which the Bub-division of 
land, and an over population had reduced tbe ji^iile, their Kepurt pro- 
ceeds ; — " Such was the state of things «d soon us n f^U in prices occurred 
after the peace. A change then began to take place in the system of 
managing lands. The great decline of agricultural produce prevented 
many of the middlemen, as well as the occupiers, from paying their 
rents ; an anxiety began to be felt by the proprietors, to improve the 
Talue of their estates, and a general impression was produced in the 
minds of all persons, that a pauper population spread over the country 
would go on increasing, and the value of the land at the aam« time 
diminisMng, till the produce would become iosufBcient to mi^nttun the 
TONdent population, 

" ' That evil became bo obviona,' continues Dr. Doyle, 'that the pro- 
prietors thought some remedy ought to be applied, and they did 
accordingly apply remedies, of the principle of which I higUy approved ; 
bat I thought, and still think, that those Uva ought to lukve been 
accompanied by some provision for the poor.' 

"The new system of managing lands was that of consolidating farms, 
and bringing the landlonl and tenant more immediately in contact. It 
is stated to lead to better husbandry, to a greater ccrtmnty of the potato 
crop, to Girm buildings and more comfortable habitations, to tbe gra- 
dual improvement of the quality of the soil and the quantity of produce. 
Lower rents are assumed, but on an average of years larger rents are 
paid ; and a race of yeomanry is likely to spring up and to be encou- 
raged. These benefits are so strongly felt, that all tbe witnesses concur 
that they are unirenally recognised by Loudlords and agents, and are 
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carried into practice as fiw as drcmnitances will admit. The risk to be 
apprehended is not, that the proprietors of land should be insoisible to 
these considerations, but that they should in some cases proceed with too 
much rapidity. 

'* So &r from its being for the interest of the landlord to sublet, and 
so &r from there existing any inreterate habit of sub-diTiding &rms 
for the sake of acquiring higher rents, experience has shown that per- 
sonal interest imperatiyely prescribes a contrary mode of proceeding. It 
is a mistake to imagine that these clearances of estates have originated 
with the subletting act, or with the statute that raised the franchise ; 
on the contrary, they existed more than ten years before those measures 
had been adopted ; but it is undoubtedly true that both statutes have 
given motives or afifbrded £Bu:ilities for pursuing a course previously 
adopted on the ground of private interest. If the condition of the 
landlord and of those tenants who remain in possession of the soil are 
alone considered, the change is undoubtedly one of unmixed good. But 
the situation of another class remains to be considered, that of the 
ejected tenantry, or of those who are obliged to give up their small 
holdings in order to promote the consolidation of fums. Their condi- 
tion is necessarily most deplorable* ' It would be impossible for language 
to convey an idea of the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry 
have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, and even vice, which they 
have propagated in the towns wherein they have settled ; so that not 
only they who have been ejected have been rendered miserable, but they 
have carried with them and propagated that misery. They have in- 
creased the stock of labour, they have rendered the habitations of those 
who received them more crowded, they have given occasion to the dis- 
semination of disease, they have been obliged to resort to theft and all 
manner of vice and iniquity to procure subsistence ; but, what is per- 
haps the most painful of all, a vast number of them have perished of 
want.' 

** Your committee cannot help hoping and believing that the foregoing 
powerful statement is one which describes an extreme case ; still, there 
can be no doubt, that in making a change, in itself important and salu- 
tary, a most fearfrd extent of suffering is produced." 

The cause which most frequently, at the present day, leads to the 
eviction of a number of tenants on a particular estate, is the wish of the 
proprietor to increase the size of the holdings, with a view to the better 
cultivation of the land ; and when it is seen in the Evidence, and in the 
Returns upon the size of farms, how minute those holdings are fre- 
quentiy found to be, previous to the change, it cannot be denied that 
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such a step is, in many cases, absolutely necessary, and called for by a 
due regard to the interest of both landlord and tenant. 

Some witnesses, who put forward most strongly, as matter of com- 
plaint, the consolidation of small holdings, into what they call large 
forms, in answer to the further question, ** To what size were the 
farms brought ?" describe them as enlarged to the extent of twenty-five, 
twenty,- or even ten acres. We give this, of course, only as the gene- 
ral result of our inquiries. There have been, undoubtedly, cases in 
which large numbers of tenants have been removed, with a view to 
create much larger farms, or with a view to the occupation of land in 
some manner more agreeable to the landlord ; but these are the excep- 
tions, and not the general practice. In either case, the feeling that is 
engendered amongst the parties removed, and the surrounding popula- 
tion, as well as the opinion which impartial persons will form, must de- 
pend, in a great degree, upon the mode in which the removal is 
conducted. 

It now frequently happens, that upon the expiration of a long lease, a 
landlord finds his property occupied by a multitude of paupers, who had 
obtained an occupation of a few roods or acres, either through the want 
of a clause against subletting in the former demise, or the failure of the 
landlord through some legal defect, or his own neglect to enforce that 
covenant if existing. Many of these poor people are found living in a 
most miserable way, and quite incapable of managing their land pro- 
perly, or so as to derive from their small holdings a sufficient supply 
even of food for their subsistence. 

It becomes absolutely necessary, with a view even to the condition of 
the people themselves, as well as towards any general improvement in 
the country, to make some change. 
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APPENDIX Y. 

Remarks respecting the Management of Estates by the Court of 

Chancery. 

Extracted from Rtpart qf Commiuioners on Occupation of Land m Ireland.— Par. Rep. 1845, 

vol. xix. page 26. 

At an early period of our inquiry, we directed our attention to the situ- 
ation of estates placed under receivers in the Court of Chancery, or Court 
of Exchequer, and we obtained some returns, showing the extent of pro- 
perty so circumstanced. 

According to the usual practice, when a farm under a receiver came 
out of lease, a sort of auction was held in the master's office, and the land 
was let to the highest bidder ; and as great difficulties were experienced 
in obtaining the sanction of the Court in making any outlay, or taking 
any necessary step in the management, these circumstances necessarily 
caused all property under the courts to be left in a very unimproved 
state, and placed the tenants in an impoverished condition. Many com- 
plaints on this subject will be found throughout the Evidence. The 
present Lord Chancellor and the Chief Baron of the Court of Exche- 
quer, have recently issued orders, which will tend to remove some of tlie 
evils consequent upon the former practice, on the properties of lunatics 
and minors ; and as the attention of both these learned judges is fully 
alive to the subject, we have no doubt that such further improvements 
will be made, as may be necessary to make the new system work pro- 
perly for the advantage of the property and the tenants. Some difficul- 
ties occur in the case of properties brought into court, to be administered 
for the benefit of creditors ; but it has been strongly recommended, and 
is, in our opinion, highly desirable, that a similar system should be made 
applicable to these cases, if the powers of the court be sufficient ; but if 
this should not be the case, we trust that the learned judges will not 
hesitate to cause application to be made to the legislature, for such alte- 
ration in the law as may appear to them necessary, in order to enable 
them to administer an estate for the benefit of all persons having an 
interest in it. 
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Bat as an encumbered estate mast at all times be managed at great 
expense and at much disadvantage under the courts, we recommend that 
every focility consistent with safety should be given for bringing such 
estates to an early sale, rather than allowing them to remain for years 
the subject of expensive litigation. 
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APPENDIX Z. 

Bemarkfl zespecting the Sale of Landed Property, and the adyantagea 
which would result from its heing more frequently sold in small lots. 

Extracted fircm Report of Commiuioners on Occupation of Land in Irekmd.^Par. Rep. 1845, 

roh xix. poffe 27. 

It now rarely happens that land in Ireland is brought into the market 
for sale in lots of a moderate or small size. Estates are so generally 
encumbered by family settlements or otherwise, that the expense, delay, 
and difficulty which would attend the dividing them, so as to sell in 
separate or detached portions, deter a proprietor from taking this course, 
although a larger sum might be raised by it in the whole. 

We believe that there is a large number of persons in Ireland possess- 
ing a small amount of capital, which they would gladly employ in the 
purchase and cultivation of land, and a still larger number, now resident 
in different parts of the country, and holding land for uncertain or limited 
terms at a rent, who would most cheerfully embrace the opportunity of 
becoming proprietors. The gradual introduction of such a class of men 
would be a great improvement in the social condition of Ireland. A 
much larger proportion of the population than at present would become 
personally interested in the preservation of peace and good order ; and 
the prospect of gaining admission into this class of small landowners, 
would often stimulate the renting &rmer to increased exertion and per- 
severing industry. We think that some facilities may safely be given 
towards making out titles to land, so as to lessen delay and expense, 
particularly with reference to the searches necessary under the ^stem 
of registry now established in Ireland. 



APPENDIX AA. 

Bemarka respcctiag the Con-Acre Sjatcm and tlie general condititiii of 
the Labouring Claaaca in Ireliuid. 

RnrarUil/rom Report qf CtHwnlu/oiicrf on OratfOtion nf Laai in Inland.— Par, Re 



In adTETtiug to the coailition of the different classes of occupiers in 
Ireland, we noticed, with deep regret, the state of the cottiers and 
labourers in moat parts of the country, from the want of certain employ- 



It will be seen in the Bvidence, that iu niany districts their only food is 
the potato, their only beverage water, that their cabins are seldom a 
protection against the weather, that a bed or a blanket is a rare luiury, 
and that nearly in all their pig and manure heap constitute their only 
property. 

When we consider this state of things, and the large proportion of the 
population which comes under the designation of agricultural labourers, 
we have to repeat, that the patient endurance which they eahibit is de- 
serving of Idgh commendation, and entitles them to the best attention of 
GoTemment and of Parliament. 

Their condition has engaged our moat anxious consideration. Up to 
this period, any improvement that may have taken place is attributed 
almost entirely to the habits of t*tmperance in which tliey have so gene- 
rally persevered, and not, we grieve to say, t«) any increased demand for 
their labour, Wc deeply deplore the difBeulty which esists in suggesting 
any direct means for ameliorating their condition. We trust such 
means may be found in the general improvement of Iho country, and in 
the increased demand for labour, which, we hope, will follow from the 
adoption of the suggeatjons we have already ventured to offer. But there 
are one or two matters from which, although they may be thought by some 
of trivial importance, we are of opinion that some direct advantage 
might be derived by the labouring population. We have already advert- 
ed to the con-acre system. It will he seen in the Evidence, that the con- 
tracts between the labourer who hires, and the farmer who lets the plot 
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of groand in which the potatoes are to be planted, are luoally yerbal, 
and how completely the latter is in the power of the fiormer, in the event 
of any dispnte arising in reference to those contracts. 

We recommend that a summary jurisdiction should be giyento Magis- 
trates at Petty Sessions, to hear and adjudicate upon disputes respecting 
con-acre, where the plot of ground shall not exceed half an acre. 

Where a cottier is summoned before magistrates for trespass committed 
by his pig, or for a nuisance, in his haying a heap of manure upon a pub- 
lic road, it happens not unfrequently that the person imder whom he 
holds his cabin has ftimished neither the means nor ^lace to erect a pig 
cot, or keep his dung-heap from the road. It is worthy of consideration 
whether, as suggested by several witnesses, a fine might not be imposed 
upon the person who has let the cabin without adjuncts, necessary alike 
to the public convenience, and for affording the means of sustenance to 
the poor cottier ; and whether, in such cases, it might not be desirable 
to empower Magistrates at Petty Sessions to require the person by whom 
the cabin is let, to provide such adjuncts where possible ; and that in de- 
&uit of doing so, he should be liable to a fine. Considering also the 
wretched condition in which so many cabins in Ireland are found, and 
the sufferings and disease to which our fellow creatures living in such 
hovels are exposed, it would be extremely desirable, if it were possible to 
effect it, that in all cases of cottier holdings, the person who lets the cabin 
should be bound to keep it in sufficient repair, and that he should be 
compellable by Magistrates to do so. It may also be proper to enact 
that the person letting a cabin shall not be entitled to recover his 
rent by any legal process, if it can be shown that he has not kept it in 
tenantable repair. 

We cannot however disguise from ourselves, the great difficulty of deal- 
ing by law with such matters, and the danger lest evils of this nature 
may be aggravated rather than diminished, by too hasty attempts to re- 
move them by legislation. We have therefore felt ourselves unable to 
recommend any direct measure for that purpose. 

We trust the exposure of such a state of things may lead to its remedy. 
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APPENDIX BB. ^^H 


Kxtractci) from AI'CulIoch'B Geographiuil Dictionary, io reference to tho ^^H 


Diatribution of Properly in Fee in tho several Countiea of Ireland. ^^M 


Antrim 


...Properly in very great estates— but large poHdona of ^^H 




some of them are leased for ever— farms small. ^^H 


Armagh 


...l>ropGrty to a great extent in the hands of the church, ^^H 








farms very small, from two and five to twen^y-flTO ^^^| 


Carlow 






than eieewhere. ^^^H 


Cavan 


...Some large estates — greater number moderate size. ^^^^H 


Clare 




Cork 




Donegal 


...Property in Tcrj large estates— but some let on leaseslbr ^^^| 


Down 


...Some large estates a fair proportion of medium ^ze . ^^^^^^| 




farms very small. ^^^| 


DubUn 


...Property a good deal subdivided. ^^^^| 


Fermanagh.. 


...Distribution of property not stated— Taroi a of all siiies, ^^^| 




but the majority very small. ^^^| 


Galway 


..Estates mostly very large— tilkge farms mostly very ^^^| 




small, and very generally let on the partnership ^^^^| 




system. ^^^| 


Kerry 


...Property mostly in very large estates— but some leased ^^^| 




for ever— some rather es^tensive daky fbrms. but ^^H 




tillage forms generally very small. ^^^H 


Kildare 


...Some very large estates, but properly, notwithstanding, ^^^| 




a good deal divided. ^^H 


KilkenDy.... 


...Property mostly in very lai^e estates. ^^^| 


King'* Ca.. 


....Estates mostly very large— tillage forms small, but ^^^| 




some grazing farms very extensive. ^^^H 


Leitrim 


... Property in very large estates— tillage farms small, and ^^H 


^ 


iirequenUy held in partnership. ^^H 
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Limerick. Property in yery large estAtea — tillage fiunns mostlj 

Tery large, but some eztenaiye grazing ftrms. 

Londondetiy.... Almost all held by London Companies. 

Longford Property mostly in large estates. 

Lonth Estates of a medium size. 

Mayo Property in a few hands. 

Meath Some large estates, but property better divided than in 

most Lish counties. 

Monaghan Some large and a great many small estates. 

Queen's Co. Estates mostly large— but many of them are let on per- 
petual leases, the head lessees on these estates forming 
the middle class of gentry. 

Roscommon Estates yery large — ^many let on perpetual leases, &c. 

Sligo A few pretty large estates — ^but a considerable propor- 
tion divided among small proprietors. 

Tipperary Some very large estates, but many of moderate size — 

tillage fjurms very small, and mostly held under mid- 
dlemen ; the con-acre very prevalent, but less so than 
in Connaught. 

Tyrone Property mostly in very large estates. 

Waterford Estates for the most part very large. 

Westmeath Property in moderate sized estates— grazing grounds 

extensive — ^tillage farms much subdivided. 

Wexford Property in pretty considerable estates— less subdi- 
vision of land than in most other Lish counties. 

Wicklow Estates mostly large. 
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APPENDIX CC. 

Extracted from M'Culloch's Greographical Dictionary, in reference to the 
Distribution of Property in Fee in the several Counties of England 
and Wales. 

Bedford Some large estates — ^but property not mthstanding a 

good deal subdivided. 

Berkshire Property much subdivided^-a third of county occu- 
pied by proprietors. 

Bucks There are some large estates. 

Cambridge Estates of all sizes — some large — ^but many small — 

some being worth only £20, £50, to £100 per 
annum — size of farms equally various. 

Cheshire Estates for the most part large — farms mostly small. 

Cornwall Property much divided, and ** vexatiously inter- 
mixed" — ^farms for the most part small. 

Cumberland Property much divided — a few large estates — but by 

far the largest portion of the county in small pro- 
perties, worth £10, £20, or £200 per annum. 

Derby (Not stated). 

Devon Property much divided. 

Dorset Property in large estates- farms mostly large. 

Durham Much property belongs to the church — also some 

large estates— but property is notwithstanding a 
good deal subdivided. 

Essex ...Estates of all sizes, from £5 to £20,000 per annum. 

Moderate sized farms, occupied by their owners. 

Gloucester Estates and fiurms of all sizes. 

Hampshire Estates mostly large— farms of all sizes. 

Hereford Property very variously divided— a few large estates 

-^many medium, and some small. 

Hertford Few large estates — ^farms not generally large. 

Huntingdon Estates generally extensive. 
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Kent Properly much divided — no great estates. Yeo- 
manry of Kent a very superior class, and some, 
besides their own, occnpy extensive hired fiums. 
Land in Kent held by the tenure of gavel- 
kind, descending, in the event of the father dying 
intestate, not to the eldest son, but to all the sons 
alike in equal portions. 

Lancaster Some large estates, but property a good deal sub- 
divided. 

Leicester -...Property mostly in large estates. 

Lincoln Property very variously divided —estates from 

£25,000 a year to £5 ; but the great majority 
small. 

Middlesex Property is very much divided. 

Monmouth Some large estates, but property a good deal divided. 

Norfolk Estates of all sizes, from £40,000 a-year downwards. 

Northampton Estates generally large — few large farms. 

Northumberland ...Estates of all sizes, but mostly large. 

Nottingham Estates of all sizes — ^many small. 

Oxford But few large estates — ^farms generally small. 

Rutland Estates and farms of various sizes. 

Salop Property variously divided — some estates very large 

— awhile many are of very inferior degrees of size. 

Somerset Property variously divided— some large estates — a 

good deal of land occupied by yeomen-farmers. 

Stafford Estates varying from £10,000 a year down to £2. 

Suffolk Property much divided — a good deal in the hands of 

respectable yeomen who farm their own estates. 

Surrey No very large estates — ^farms of all sizes. 

Sussex Property much divided. 

Warwick Some estates very large — others smaU. 

Westmoreland Similar to Cumberland. 

Wiltshire Some large estates — but property much subdivided. 

Worcester Estates of all sizes — farms mostly small. 

York Property in the "West and North Hidings very much 

sub-divided. In the East Biding less subdivided 
than in most parts of England — ^many families in 
this riding have held their estates for centuries. 
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APPENDIX DD. 



A Comparative Statement of the Exports by steam vessels, of Horned 
Cattle, Pigs, and Eggs, from the Ports of Dublin, Cork, and Water- 
ford, in the first Ten Months of the years 1846 and 1847. 



HORNED CATTLE. 


In 1846 


In 1847 


Month 


DuhUn 


Cork 


Waterford 


Total 


Month 


Diihlin 


Cork ' 


IVaterford 


Total 


1st 


4,470 


466 




4,936 


Ist 


3,813 


751 




4,564 


2nd 


2,317 


219 




2,536 


2nd 


3,606 


601 




4,207 


3rd 


2,517 


341 


158 


3,016 


Sid 


2,858 


266 


114 


3,238 


4t]i 


3,159 


505 


198 


3,862 


4th 


2,443 


510 


397 


3,360 


5th 


4,724 


393 


126 


5,243 


5th 


2,922 


739 


1,886 


5,547 


6th 


3,149 


836 


22 


4,007 


6th 


7,015 


2,240 


2,539 


11,794 


7th 


4,230 


662 


355 


5,247 


7th 


7,488 


2,195 


1,998 


11,681 


8th 


^ 6,414 


846 


640 


7,900 


8th 


7,431 


1,455 


1,078 


9,964 


9th 


8,472 


1,078 


1,027 


10,577 


9th 


8,146 


778 


543 


9,467 


10th 


10,481 


948 


819 


12,248 


10th 


8,049 


769 


759 


9,577 




49,938 


6,294 


3,345 


69,672 




53,771 


10,304 


9,314 


73,389 


PIGS. 


In 1846 


In 1847 


Month 


Dublin 


Cork 


Waterford 


Total 


Month 


Dublin 


Cork 


Waterfbid 


Total 


1st 


10,421 


7,701 


6,690 


24,812 


Ist 


7,001 


1,754 


5,067 


13,812 


2iid 


12,048 


5,758 


5,926 


23,732 


2nd 


6,871 


1,433 


2,498 


9,302 


3rd 


16,910 


6,777 


7,281 


30,968 


3rd 


3,560 


998 


1,211 


5,764 


4th 


14,767 


4,702 


6,421 


25,890 


4th 


1,622 


648 


503 


2,678 


5th 


13,811 


5,171 


5,950 


24,432 


5th 


1,169 


530 


626 


2,324 


6th 


6,147 


3,684 


3,131 


12,962 


6th 


198 


247 


102 


647 


7th 


6,647 


4,017 


3,908 


14,572 


7th 


173 


117 


31 


821 


8th 


8,862 


2,701 


1,735 


8,298 


8th 


43 


151 


72 


266 


9th 


4,984 


2,686 


2,681 


10,351 


9th 


469 


320 


1,298 


2,087 


10th 


8,062 


4,763 


5,764 


18,589 


10th 


1,084 


1,120 


3,843 


6,047 




97,159 


47,960 


49,487 


194,606 




20,690 


7,213 


16,240 


43,143 
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APPENDIX DD CONTINUED. 



CRATES AKD BOXES OF EGGS.* 


Iv 1846 


IV1847 




Dublin 


Cork 


Waieribrd 


Total 


Ifonth 


Dublin 


Cork 


WatariKd 


Total 


l8t 

3iid 
8Td 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


1,507 
3,481 
4,307 
4,504 
3,867 
3,203 
2,787 
1,620 
1,662 
1,747 


1,186 
3,144 
8,791 
4.140 
3,420 
3,401 
2,550 
2,042 
2,074 
2,279 


90 
91 
47 
28 
53 
20 


2,648 
4,625 
7,998 
8,644 
7,377 
6,695 
5,384 
3,590 
3,789 
4,046 


Ut 

3iid 

Srd 

4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 


518 

458 
1,718 
3,230 
1,628 
1,218 
1,473 
833 
822 
1,522 


395 
545 
1,108 
•1,906 
1,497 
2,260 
1,851 
1,435 
1,726 
1,311 


86 
54 
38 
17 
30 
31 


818 
1,003 
2,815 
4,136 
3,211 
3,532 
3,362 
2,285 
2,578 
2,864 




27,485 


26,977 


329 


54,791 




12,414 


13,929 


256 


"26,699 



* It may be hiteresthig to state, that the shipments of eggs to Londcm are generally- 
in boxes, contahung about 2,500 eggs ; and those to Liverpool in crates, containing from 
6,000 to 8,000 eggs. 



THE END. 



Sanuarg, 1848. 
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The Annals of the Four Masters, from A.D. 1172, 

to the Conclusion, in 1616; consisting of the Irish Text, from the original 
MS. in the Royal Irish Academy, and an English Translation, with 
copious Explanatory Notes. By John O'Donovan, Esq., M. R. I. A. 
3 vols., 4to., pp. 2498. Price £8 &s. 



There are few countries in which events o< 
greater interest for the historian have taken place, 
or in which matters of greater curiositv for the 
man of general learning have left their traces, 
than in Ireland. Long after the other Celtic na- 
tions had adopted new forms of Roman and feudal 
civilization, Ireland retained the peculiar insti- 
tutions and manners of the primitive European 
family ; and, rude and im^ricct as these unques- 
tionably were, in comparison with those of the 
neighbouring nations, they must be admitted to 
have exercised a material influence on the pro- 
gress of events in some of the most stirring periods 
of modem history. Nevertheless, it still remains 
a singular but just reproach to the learned in 
these countries, "that the history of Ireland is 
yet to be written." Until lately, Irish scholars, 
acquainted with the places of deposit, and com- 
petent to the translation of the native annals, 
have been careless of consulting, or unable to ob- 
tain access to, official records ; while those to 
whom the sources of official information have 
been open, either disregarded the aid, or were 
ignorant of the existence, of the other class of 
authorities. Hence, the reader of our principal 
Irish histories finds, on the one hand, a purely 
English version of events, as in Uollingshed or 
Cox } or, on the other, an equally partial Irish 
story, as in 0*Sullivan or Keating. In fact, until 
the very recent exertions of the Irish Archsralo- 
gical Society, it might fairly have been said, that, 
since the publication of Sir Richard Cox's Uiber- 
nia Anglicana, there had been no addition made 
to the materials of mediaeval Irish history, with 
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the single exception of the splendid collection of 
Irish annals translated into Ijatin by Dr. Charles 
O'Conor, and given to the world, by the munifi- 
cence of the late Duke of Buckingham, under 
the title of Rerum Hibemicanun Scriptores Ye- 
teres. 

Of the Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, the 
most voluminous and most interesting part is 
that of the Four Masters, of which it is now 
iroposed to publish the continuation, with an Eng- 
ish translation and notes. The early portion of 
these Annals, as of all the others, is, as has been 
observed, brief, and even meagre in its notices, 
and valuable chiefly for the settlement of ancient 
topography and family history ; but from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries onward, the nar- 
rative is copious and graphic, and alx>unds with 
varied incident and characteristic details. This 
hitherto unpublished portion, extending from 
A. D. 1172 to A. D. 1616, and of which the ori- 
ginal authorities are now, in great part, lost, com- 
prises more than tluree-fourths of the entire com- 
pilation ; so that the proposed publication may be 
regarded as virtually giving these Annals to the 
world for the first time. 

Considerable expense and trouble have been 
incurred in selecting models for the Irish Type, 
Arom the best written and most valuable or the 
early Irish Manuscripts. The Publisher* are 
happy to say, that their selection has met with the 
full approbation of all persons capable of formins 
a judgment on the subject t and has been adopted 
by the Royal Irish Academy, and th« Iriah 
Archseologieal Society. 
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Instruments ; togetlier with Biographical Memoirs of various eminent 
Harpers of later Times, and Notices of the more remarkable Melodies and 
Pieces of the Collection ; also, an Account of the several Efforts towards 
a Revival of the Use of the Harp in Ireland. By Edward Bunting. 
1 vol. royal 4to., in elegantly ornamented cloth boards. Price 31*. Ed. 
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Round Towers of Ireland. The Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture of Ireland, anterior to the Anglo-Norman Invasion; comprising 
an Essay on the Oririn and Uses of the Round Towers of Ireland, which 
obtained the Gold Medal and Prize of the Royal Irish Academy. By 
George Petrie, R. H. A., V. P. R. 1. A. The Work is beautifully printed, 
and contains upwards of 250 Illustrations, from Drawings hy Mr. Petrie. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., embossed cloth, price £1 Si. 
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Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, Connor, and 

Dromore! comprisme an ancient Taxation of those Diuceaes, compiled 
about the Year MCCXCl., with Notes; and other early Documents, 
embodied with original Matter in an Appendix. Bj tlie Rev. Willia;n 
Reeves, M, B., Perpetual Curate of Kilconriola, in the Diocese of Connor. 
In 1 thick vol. small 4to. Price £1. 
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Militiuy Memoirs of the Ii-ish Nation ; comprising 
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and Ferns. Second Bdilion, 1 vol. l2mo., fvic; clotb, 5«. 
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Industrial Resources of Ireland, carefully revised 

and corrected, with Maps illustratEng the geological and industrial Struc- 
ture of the Country. By Sir Robert Kane, M.D, Post «¥o., New Edition. 
I vol., cloth, 7*- 
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The Tenant- Right of Ulster, considered Economi- 

c-My ; being an Essa; read before the Dublin University Philusophicul 
Society; with an Apoendii, containing the Evidence of John Neilson 
Hancock, Esq., taken before the Lajidlord and Tenant Commission. By 
W. Neilson Hancock, Ebij., Barrister at Law. Svo,, aeved, It. 

Land Commissioners' Report. Digest of Evidence 

taken before Her Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of 
the Law and Practice in respect to the Occupation of Land in Ireland. 
•2 vols. 8vo., boards, I5». 

The Poor Law Unions and Electoral Di^asions in 

Ireland, and (he Baronies in which thej are situate, shewing their Area, 
Population, and Net Annual Value ; with Summaries of the Unions, 
Counlien, and Provinces, with a List of the Marriage Registrars' Districts, 
.'^hewing their Population, Area, Counties in which situate, &c. Compiled 
from OtGoial Beturns by Arthur Moore, Esq. 
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Viceroyalty of the Eai"l of Bes.sborough. — Notices 

i>f the Viccrovalty of the late Earl of Beasborough. Pvo. boards, 5». 
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AN ANALYSIS 

OP 

THE CRIMINAL LAW OF IRELAND, 

BY THOMAS LEFROY, ESQ., 

BARRISTER AT LAW. 
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Preparing for Publication^ 
lu One Volume 4to.» elaborately illustrated by Engrayings from original Drawings, 

©fit awjitectutt, l^fetorg, anlf antfquitfts 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. CANICE ; 

Together with Memoirs of the Bishops of Ossory ; the Succession of Deans, 
and other Dignitaries connected with the Church; with some Account of 
the original Sees of Seir Ciaran and Aghaboe, and of the ancient Episcopal 
Corporation of Irishtown, Kilkenny. 

BY THE EEV. JAMES GRAVES, A. M., 

CURATE OF ST. PATRICk's, KILKENNY; AND 

JOHN G. A. PRIM, Esq. 

Amongflt thp many monumontB of the architcc- posal. The only other work which treats expressly 



toral taste and skill of our ancestors, which time 
and the more destructive liand uf man have spared, 



of the Cathedral is a small volume publishv.'d by 
the late Doctor Shee of Kilkenny, being merely 



few offer a fairer field to the annalist and the { a reprint, witli a translation and notes, of the 

draughtsman than the ancient Catlicilral of the ' monumental inscriptions collected by O'Phelan, 

Diocese of Ossorvj it is, therefore, strange that and which had before appeared in Ledwiche's 

its architectural features have never hitherto been ; Essay. 

adequately portrayed, and that its history remains ■ Every thin^ of value supplied by the above- 
as yet, in a great degree, to Ikj' written. . mentioned writers is embodied in this work, and 
It is true that "Ware and hiscontinuator, Harris, , for the first time presented to the Public in a con- 
have left us a series of memoirs of the Bishops of nected form; and, in addition, the Editors have 
Ossory, which cannot be too highly prized ; but as carefully examined the ancient "Red Book" of 
regards the fabric of the Cathedral, or its monu- ' Ossory, a MS. oftlie fourteenth century, Bishop 
mental antiiiuities, these memoirs, as might be i Otway's Visitation Book, compiled in the latter 
expected, afford little information ; and the work ' part of the seventeenth century, and other MSS. 
of which they form a part, having been long out of preserved in the archives of tlie See ; the records 
print, is now exininsive, and rarely to be procured. 1 of the Chapter, of the Vicars Choral, and of the 
vVith respect to Ledwiche's Essay towards the j Corj)oration of Irishtown, which have all afforded 
History^ and Antiquities of Irishtown and Kil- ' much curious and interesting information. The 
kenny, it is enough to observe, that this whimsi- j various manuscript collections in Dublin, and tliat 
cal and inaccurate writer availed himself but of a of the British Museum, will also contribute to- 
small part of the materials which he had at his dis- ! wards the work. 
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